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THE AUTHOR. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



. In various parts of the following Work, references 
are made to subsequent speculations, which are not 
contained in it These speculations it is my intention 
to resume at some future period : but when I consider 
the extent of my subject, and the many accidents which 
may divert me from the prosecution of it, I cannot ven- 
ture so far as to announce, in the titlepage of this vol- 
ume, any promise of a future publication. 

Some additional chapters are still wanting, to com- 
plete the Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. After 
finishing this, the course of my inquiries would lead me 
to treat, in the second place, of Man considered as an 
Active and Moral being ; and, thirdly, of Man consider- 
ed as the member of a Political Society. 

COLLEGE OP EDINBURGH, 

March 13, 1792. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



INTRODUCTION. 
PART FIRST. 

Of the Nature and Object of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

The prejudice which is commonly entertained against 
metaphysical speculations, seems to arise chiefly from 
two causes : First, from an apprehension that the sub- 
jects about which they are employed, are placed beyond 
the reach of the human faculties ; and, secondly, from 
a belief that these subjects have no relation to the busi- 
ness of life. 

The frivolous and absurd discussions which abound 
in the writings of most metaphysical authors, afford but 
too many arguments in justification of these opinions ; 
and if such discussions were to be admitted as a fair 
specimen of what the human mind is able to accom- 
plish in this department of science, the contempt, 
into which it has fallen of late, might with justice be 
regarded as no inconsiderable evidence of the progress 
which true philosophy has made in the present age. 
. Among the various subjects of inquiry, however, which, 
in consequence of the vague use of language, are com- 
prehended under the general title of Metaphysics, there 
are some, which are essentially distinguished from the 
rest, both by the degree of evidence which accompa- 
nies their principles, and by the relation which they 
bear to the useful sciences and arts : and it has unfor- 

VOL. I. 1 *' 



2 ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 

tunately happened, that these have shared in that gen- 
eral discredit, into which the other branches of meta- 
physics have justly fallen. To this circumstance is 
probably to be ascribed the little progress which has 
hitherto been made in the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ; a science, so interesting in its nature, and so 
important in its appUcations, that it could scarcely have 
failed, in these inquisitive and enlightened times, to 
have excited a very general attention, if it had not 
accidentally been classed, in the public opinion, with 
the vain and unprofitable disquisitions of the school- 
men. 

In order to obviate these misapprehensions with 
respect to the subject of the following work, I have 
thought it proper in this preliminary chapter, first,* to 
explain the nature of the truths which I propose to in- 
vestigate ; and, secondly, to point out some of the more 
important applications of which they are susceptible. 
In stating these preliminary observations, I may perhaps 
appear to some to be minute and tedious ; but this fault, 
I am confident, will be readily pardoned by those, who 
have studied with care the principles of that science, of 
which I am to treat ; and who are anxious to remove 
the prejudices which have, in a great measure, exclud- 
ed it from the modern systems of education. In the 
progress of my work, I flatter myself that I shall not 
often have occasion to solicit the indulgence of my 
readers for an unnecessary diffuseness. 

The notions we annex to the words, matter, and 
fttindy as is well remarked by Dr. Reid,* are merely 
relative. If I am asked, what I mean by Matter, I can 
only explain myself by saying, it is that which is extend- 
ed, figured, colored, moveable, hard or soft, rough or 
smooth, hot or cold ; — that is, I can define it in no other 
way, than by enumerating its sensible qualities. It is 
not matter, or body, which I perceive by my senses; 
but only extension, figure, color, and certain other 
qualities, which the constitution of my nature leads me 
to refer to something, which is extended, figured, and 

* Essays on the Active Powen of Man, p. 8, 9. 
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colored. The case is precisely similar with respect 
to mind. We are not immediately conscious of its 
existence, but we are conscious of sensation, thought, 
and volition ; operations, which imply the existence of 
something which feels, thinks, land wills. Every man 
too is impressed with an irresistible conviction, that all 
these sensations, thoughts, and volitions, belong to one 
and the same being; to that being which he calls him- 
self; a being, which he is led, by the constitution of his 
nature, to consider as something distinct from his body, 
and as not liable to be impaired by the loss or mutila- 
tion of any of his organs. 

From these considerations, it appears, that we have 
the same evidence for the existence of mind, that we 
have for the existence of body ; nay, if there be any 
difference between the two cases, that we have stronger 
evidence for it ; inasmuch as the one is suggested to us 
by the subjects of our own consciousness, and the other 
merely by the objects of our perceptions : and in 
this light, undoubtedly, the fact would appear to every 
person, were it not, that, from our eariiest years, the 
attention is engrossed with the quahties and laws of 
matter, an acquaintance with which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of our animal existence. Hence 
it is, that these phenomena occupy our thoughts more 
than those of mind ; that we are perpetually tempted 
to explain the latter by the analogy of the former, and 
even to endeavor to refer them to the same general 
laws ; and that we acquire habits of inattention to the 
subjects of our consciousness, too strong to be after- 
wards surmounted, without the most persevering indus- 
try. 

If the foregoing observations be well founded, they 
establish the distinction between mind and matter, with- 
out any long process of metaphysical reasoning :* for 
if our notions of both are merely relative ; if we know 
the one, only by such sensible qualities as extension, 
figure, and solidity ; and the other, by such operations 
as sensation, thought, and volition*; we are certainly 

* See Note [A] at the end of the volume. 
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entitled to say, that matter and mind, considered as 
objects of human study, are essentially different ; the 
sci^ce of the former resting ultimately on the phe- 
nomena exhibited to our senses; that of the latter, on 
the phenomena of which we are conscious. Instead, 
therefore, of objecting to the scheme of materialism, 
that its conclusions are false, it would be more accurate 
to say, that its aim is unphilosophical. It proceeds cm 
a misapprehension of the proper object of science ; 
the difficulty which it prpfesses to remove being mani- 
festly placed beyond the reach of our faculties. Surely, 
when we attempt to explain the nature of that prin- 
ciple which feels and thinks and wills, by saying, that 
it is a material substance, or that it is the- result of 
material organization, we impose on ourselves by words 
— ^forgetting that matter, as well as mind, is known to us 
by its qualities and attributes alone, and that we are 
totally ignorant of the essence of either.* 

As all our knowledge of the material world is derived 
from the information of our senses, natural philosophers 
have, in modem times, wisely abandoned to metaphysi- 
cians all speculations concerning the nature of that 
substance of which it is composed; concerning the 
possibility or impossibility . of its being created; con- 
cerning the efficient causes of the changes which take 
place in it ; and even concerning the reality of its ex- 
istence, independent of that of percipient beings : and 
have confined themselves to the humbler province of 
observing the phenomena it exhibits, and of ascertain- 
ing their general laws. By pursuing this plan steadily^ 
they have, in the course of the two last centuries, form- 
ed a body of science, which not only does honor to 
the human understanding, but has had a most important 
influence on the practical arts of life. This experimen- 
tal philosophy no one now is in danger of confounding 

* Some metaphyricians, who appear to admit the truth of the foregoing reasonings 
have farther urged, that for any thine we can prove to the contrary, it is possible, 
that the unknown substance which has the qualities of extension, figure, and color, 
may be the same with the unknown substance which has the attributes of feeling, 
thinking, and willing. But besides that this is only an hypothesis, which amounts 
to nothing more than a mere possibility, even if it were true, it would no mora bo 
proper to say of mind, that it is material, than to say of body, tiiat it is spiritual. 
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wifli the metaphysical speculations ahready meationed. 
Of the importance of these, as a separate branch of 
study, it is possible that some may think more favora- 
bly than others ; but they are obviously diflferent in their 
nature from the investigations of physics; and it is of 
the utmost consequence to the evidence of this last 
science, that its principles should not be blended with 
those of the former. 

A similar distinction takes place among the questions 
which may be stated relative to the human mind* — 
Whether it* be extended or unextended ; whether or 
not it has any relation to place ; and (if it has) whether 
it resides in the brain, or be spread over the body, by 
diffusion; are questions perfectly analogous to those 
which metaphysicians have started on the subject of 
matter. It is unnecessary to inquire, at present,, whether 
or not they admit of answer. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to remark, that they are as widely and obviously 
different from the view, which I propose to take of 
the human mind in the following work, as the reveries 
of Berkeley concerning the non-existence of the material 
world, are from the conclusions of Newton and his 
followers. — It is farther evident, that the metaphysical 
opinions, which we may happen to have formed con- 
cerning the nature either of body or of mind, and the ef- 
ficient causes by which their phenomena are produced^ 
have no necessary connexion with our inquiries con- 
cerning the laws, according to which these phenomena 
take place. — ^Whether, for example, the cause of grav- 
itation be material or immaterial, is a point about which 
two Newtonians may differ, whUe they agree perfectly 
in their physical opinions. It is sufficient, if both admit 
the general fact, that bodies tend to approach each oth- 
er, with a force varying with their mutual distance, ac- 
cording to a certain law. In like manner, in the study 
of the human mind, the conclusions to which we are led^ 
by a careful examination of the phenomena it exhibits, 
have no necessary connexion with our opinions con- 
cerning its nature and essence. — That when two sub- 
jects of thought, for instance, have been repeatedly 
presented to the mind in conjunction, the one has a 
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tendency to suggest the other, is a fact of which I can 
no more doubt, than of any thing for which I have the 
evidence of my senses ; and it is plainly a fact totally 
unconnected with any hypothesis concerning the nature 
of the soul, and which will be as readily admitted by 
the materialist as by the Berkeleian. 

Notwithstanding, however, the reality and importance 
of this distinction, it has not hitherto been sufficiently 
attended to, by the philosophers who have treated of 
the human mind. Dr. Reid is perhaps the only one 
who has perceived it clearly, or at least who has kept it 
steadily in view in all his inquiries. In the writings in- 
deed of several other modern metaphysicians, we meet 
with a variety of important and well ascertained facts ; 
but, in general, these facts are blended with specula- 
tions upon subjects which are placed beyond the reach 
of the human faculties. — It is this mixture of fact and 
of hypothesis, which has brought the philosophy of 
mind into some degree of discredit ; nor will ever its real 
value be generally acknowledged, till the distinction, I 
have endeavored to illustrate, be understood, and attend- 
ed to, by those who speculate on the subject. By con- 
fining their attention to the sensible qualities of body, 
and to the sensible phenomena it exhibits, we know 
what discoveries natural philosophers have made : and 
if the labors of metaphysicians shall ever be rewarded 
with similar success, it can only be by attentive and 
patient reflection, on the subjects of their own con- 
sciousness, 

I cannot help taking this opportunity of remarking, 
on the other hand, that if physical inquirers should think 
of again employing themselves in speculations about the 
nature of matter, instead of attempting to ascertain 
its sensible properties and laws (and of late there seems 
to be such a tendency among some of the followers of 
Boscovich), they will soon involve themselves in an 
inextricable labyrinth, and the first principles of physics 
will be rendered as mysterious and chimerical, as the 
pneumatology of the school-men. 

The little progress which has hitherto been made in 
the philosophy of mind, will not appear surprising to 
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those who have attended to the history of natural knowl- 
edge. It is only since the time of Lord Bacon, that the 
study of it has been prosecuted with any degree of suc- 
cess, or that the proper method of conducting it has 
been generally understood. There is even some reason 
for doubting, from the crude speculations on medical 
and chemical subjects which are daily oflfered to the 
public, whether it be yet understood so completely as 
is commonly imagined ; and whether a fuller illustra- 
tion of the rules of philosophizing, than Bacon or his 
followers have given, might not be useful, even to phys- 
ical inquirers. 

. When we reflect in this manner, on the shortness of 
the period during which natural philosophy has been 
successfully cultivated ; and, at the same time, consider 
how open to our examination the laws of matter are, 
in comparison of those which regulate the phenomena 
of thought, we shall neither be disposed to wonder, that 
the philosophy of mind should still remain in its infan- 
cy, nor be discouraged in our hopes concerning its 
future progress. The excellent models of this species of 
investigation, which the writings of Dr. Reid exhibit, 
give us ground to expect that the time is not far distant, 
when it shall assume that rank which it is entitled to 
hold among the sciences. 

It would probably contribute much to accelerate the 
progress of the philosophy of mind, if a distinct 
explanation were given of its nature and object ; and if 
some general rules were laid down, with respect to the 
proper method of conducting the study of it To this 
subject, however, which is of sufficient extent to furnish 
matter for a separate work, I cannot attempt to do jus- 
tice at present ; and shall therefore confine myself to 
the illustration of a few fundamental principles, which it 
will be of essential importance for us to keep in view 
in the following inquiries. 

Upon a slight attention to the operations of our own 
minds, they appear to be so complicated, and so* infi- 
nitely diversified, that it seems to be impossible to re- 
duce them to any general laws. In consequence, how- 
ever, of a more accurate examination, the prospect 
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de$a?s vp i^ and tha pHenoai^iiA^ vrUsh appeared,*at first, 
to be toa various for our comprehension, ape found 
to be^ the reauM of a com|>ai#atively' email number of 
simple and uncompotmded faeuJliiea^ or of simple and 
uncompounded pria^ciples of action^^' These faculties 
and principles are Ae general laws of our constitu- 
tion, and hold the same place in the philosophy of 
mind, that the general laws we investigate in physics, 
hold in that branch of science* In boti^ cases the kws 
which nature has established, are to be investigated 
Qxi^y byan eiicamination of facta; and in both cases, a 
knowledge of these laws leads to an explanation of an 
infinite number of phenomena. 

In the investigation of physical laws, it is well known, 
that our inquiries must sdways teiminate in some gen- 
eral fact, of which no account can be given, but tiiat 
such is the constitution of nature. After we have es- 
tablished, for example, from the astronomical phenome- 
na, the universality of the law of gravitation, it may 
still be asked,, whether this law implies the constant 
agency of mind; and (upon the supposition that it 
does) whether it be probable that the Deity always 
operates immediately, or by means of subordinate instru- 
ments. But these questions, however curious, do not 
fall under the province of the natural philosopher. It 
is sufficient for his purpose, if the universality of the 
fact be admitted. 

The case is exactly the same in the philosc^hv of 
mind. When we have once ascertained a general fact ; 
sruch as, the various laws which regulate the association 
of ideas, or the dependence of memory on that effort 
of the mind which we call attention; it is all we ought 
to aim at, in this branch of science. If we proceed no 
farther than facts for which we have the evidence of our 
own consciousness, our conclusions will be no less cer- 
tain, than those in pliysics : but if our curiosity leads us 
to attempt an explanation of the association of ideas, by 
certain supposed vibrations, or other changes, in the 
state of the brain ; or to explain memory, by means of 
supposed impressions and traces in the sensorium ; we 
evidently blend a collection of important and w^U ascer- 
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tained tnithsj mih principles which rest wholly on con- 
jecture.* 

The observations which have been now stated, with 
respect to the proper limits of philosophical curiosity, 
have too frequently escaped the attention of speculative 
men, in all the different departments of science. In 
none of these, however, has this inattention produced 
such a variety of errors and absurdities, as in the science 
of mind ; a subject to which, till of late, it does not 
seem to have been suspected, that the general rules of 
philosophizing are applicable. The strange mixture of 
fact and hypo3iesis, which the greater part of metaphys- 
ical inquiries exhibit, had led almost universally to a be- 
lief, that it is only a very faint and doubtful light, which 
human reason can ever expect to throw on this dark, 
but interesting, field of speculation. 

Besides this inattention to the proper limits of philo- 
sophical inquiry, other sources of error, from which the 

* There is indeed one view of the connexion between Mind and Matter, which is 
perfectly agreeable to the just rules of philosophy. The object of this is, to ascertain 
the laws wliich regulate meir union, without attempting to explain in what manner 
they are united. 

Lord Bacon was, I believe, the first who gave a distinct idea of this sort of specn- 
lation ; and I do not know that much progress has yet been made in it. In his books 
de AugmetUi* SeienHarum, a variety of subjects are enumerated, in order to illustrate 
its nature : and, undoubtedly, most of these are in a high degree curious and impor- 
tant. The following list comprehends the chief of those he has mentioned ; with the 
addition of several others, recommended to the consideration of Phik>s(^hers and of 
Medical Inquirers, by the late Dr. Gregory. See his Lectures on the Duties and 
QuaiifieaHons of a Physician, 

1. The doctrine of the preservation and improvement of the different senses. 

2. The history of the power and influence of imagination. 

3. The histoiy of the several species of enthusiasm. 

4. The history of the various circumstances in parents, that have an influence on 
conception, and the constitution and characters of their children. 

5. The history of dreams. 

6. The history of the laws of custom and habit 

7. The histoy of the effects of music, and of such other things as operate on the 
mind and body, in consequence of impressions made on the senses. 

8. The history of natural signs and language, comprehending the doctrine of phy- 
8i<hniomy and of outward gesture. 

9. The histoiy of the power and laws of the principle of imitation. 

To this list various other subjects might be added ; particularly, the history of the 
laws of memory, in so far as they appear to be connected widi the state of the body ; 
and the history of the different species of madness. 

This view of the connexion between Mind and Matter does not fall properly un- 
der the plan of the following work ; in which my leading object is to ascertain the 
principles of our nature, in so far as they can be discovered by attention to the sub- 
jects of our own consciousness ; and to apply these principles to explain the phe- 
nomena arbin^ from them. Various incidental remarks, however, will occur in tiie 
course of our mquiries, tending to illustrate some of the subjects comprehended in 
the foregoing enumeration. 

VOL- I. 2 
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science of p)iy»c3'is entirely ex^gDoptedyh^vecontiibut-i 
ed to retard t^e progress of the philosophy of. xmnd* 
Of these* the^j^^t important praeeed from that disposi- 
tion, whipb j». so natural to every person . at, the conx-r 
menc^^ment of Jh«i phibsophical pursuits, to explain 
intel]Actu9) an4.iuonal ph^omei^ by the analogy of the 
mfttewl j^wWv 

I before tppk. notice of th^wse-habits of inattention to 
the aubjeQ^,of our cpii^cjiou^pess, Mfhigh. take their rise 
in tl^^t period 9/i oux lives?: when we are necessarily 
employed i» a^qiuiring a ^owledge^of the properjtie^ 
and Iaws qC maUert . In. consequence of this earlv 
famUiari^y. wkh ,the phenomena of the material worlds 
they appear to us less n;iysteripus than those of mind ; 
and we ^re .^pt.to think that we have advanced one step 
in explaining the latter^ whem we can point out some 
WsJogy between them and ^he former. It is owing to 
th,e same oircumstance, that we have scarcely any ap- 
propriated language with respect to mind, and that the 
worda which express its different operations, are almost 
ali borrowed from, tjie objects of our senses. It must, 
however, appear manifest, upon a very little reflection, 
that as the two subjects are essentially distinct, and as 
each of them has its peculiar laws, the analogies we are 
pleased to fancy between them, can be of no use in 
illustrating either ; and that it is no less unphilosophical 
to attempt an explanation of perception, or of the 
association of ideas, upon n^echanical principles, than 
it would be to explain the phenomena of gravitation, by 
supposing, as. s(une of the ancients did, the partic^ea of 
matter to be animated with principles of motion j or 
to explain the chemical phenomena of elective attrac- 
tions, by supposing the substances, among which they 
are observed,. to be endowed with thought and volition. 
-T-rTbe analogy of matter, therefore, can be of no use 
in the anquiriea whicli form the object of the following 
work ; b)it, oq the contrary,. i§ to be guarded against, as 
one of thp principal sources of the errors to which we 
are liable. 

Among the different philosophers who have speculat- 
ed concerning the human mind, very few indeed can 
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be mentioned, vrho teivfe at all tnn6s been kbift to guird 
against analogical theories. At the same time, it mu^t be 
acknowledged, that since the publication of DesOiMte&' 
^itihgs, there has been ^ gradual, and, oh the ifrhote, 
St very remarkable improvement in this branch of sci- 
ence. One striking proof Of this is, the contrtist between 
the metaphysical speculations of some of the most emi<- 
nent philosophers in England at the end of th6 fast 
century, and those which we find iil the systems, how- 
ever imperfect, of the present age. Wotild any writer 
now offfer to the world such conclusions With respect 
to the mind, as are contained hi the two following pas- 
sages from Locke and Newtoni " Habits,** says Locke; 
**seem to be but trains of motion, in the animal spirits, 
which, once set a-going, continue in the same steps they 
had been used to, which, by often treading, are worn in- 
to a smooth path.** And NeWton himself has proposed 
the following query, concerning the manner m which 
the mind perceives external objects. " Is not,** says he^ 
** the sensorium of animals the place where the sentient 
substance is present, and to which the sensible species 
of things are brought, through the nerves and brain, 
that they may be perceived by the mind present in that 
place?'* — ^In the course of the following Essays, I shall 
have occasion to quote Various other passages from 
later writers, in which an attempt is made to explain 
the other phenomena of mind upon similar principles. 

It is however much to be regretted, that even Since 
the period when philosophers began to adopt a more 
rational plan of inquiry with respect to such subjects, 
they have been obliged to spend so much of their time 
in clearing away the rubbish collected by their prede- 
cessors. This indeed was a jpreliminary step, which 
the state of the science, and the conclusions to which it 
had led, rendered absolutely necessary ; for, however 
important the positive advantages may be, which are to 
be expected from its future progress, they are by no 
means so essential to human improvement and happi- 
ness, as a satisfactory refutation of that sceptical philos- 
ophy, which had struck at the root of all knowledge 
and all beUef. Such a refhtation seems to have been 
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the principal object which Dr. Reid proposed to himself 
in his metaphysical inqniries; and to this object his 
labors have been directed with so much ability, candor, 
and perseverance, that unless future sceptics should 
occupy a ground very different from that of their pre- 
decessors, it is not, likely that the controversy will ever 
be renewed. The rubbish being now removed, and the 
foundations laid, it is time to begin the superstructure* 
The progress which I have made, in it is, I am sensible, 
very inconsiderable ;, yet I ilatter myself> that the little 
I have done, will be sufficient to illustrate the impor- 
tance of the study, and to recommend the subjects, of 
which I am to treat, to the attention of others. 

After the remarks which I have Uiow made, the reader 
will not be surprised t# find, that I have studiously 
avoided the consideration of those questions which have 
been agitated in the present age, between the patrons 
of the sceptical philosophy, and their opponents. These 
^controversies have, in truth, no> peculiar connexion 
with the inquiries on which I am to enter. It is indeed 
only by an cocamination of the principles of o^r nature^ 
that they can he brought, to a. satisfactory conclusion; 
but supposing them to remain undecided^ our sceptical 
doubts concerning the cerliainty of human knowl- 
edge, would no more affect the philosophy of mindy 
than they would affect any of the branches of physics ; 
nor would ouf doubts concemiog even the existence of 
mind, affect this branch of science, any more than, the 
doubts of the Berkeleian, concerning the existence of f 
matter, affect his opinions in natural philosophy. . 

To what purposes the philosophy of the human mind, 
according to the view which I propose to take of it, is 
subservienit, I ^aU endeavour to explain, at some length, 
in tbe following section. ; . 
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Of the Utility of di6 Philosopby of (he Human' Mind. ' 

It has been often remarked, that there W a mutual 
connexion between the different arts and sciences ; and 
that the improvements •which are made in onfe branch of 
himian knowledge, frequendy throw light on others, to 
which it has apparently a very remote relation. The 
modem discoveries in astronomy, and in pure mathemat- 
ics, have contributed to bring the art of navigatioi\ to a 
degree of perfection formerly unknown. The rapid pro- 
gress which has been lately made in astronomy, anatomy, 
and botany, has been chiefly owing to the aid which th^ese 
sciences have received from the art of the optician. 

Although, however, the different departments of sci- 
ence and of art mutually reflect light on each other, it is 
not always necessary either for the philosopher or the 
artist to aim at the acquisition of general knowledge. 
Both of therii may safely take many principles for grant- 
ed, without being able to demonstrate their truth. A 
seaman, though ignorant of mathematics, may apply, 
with corrtectness and dexterity, liie rules foir finding the 
longitude : an astronomer, or a botanist, though igno- 
rant of optics, rtiay avail himself of the use of the tele- 
scope, or the microscope. » 

These observations are daily exemplified in the case 
of the drtist, who has seldom either inclination or leis- 
ure to speculate concerning the principles of his art It 
is rarely, however, we meet with a man of science, in^o 
has confined his studies wholly to one branch of knowl- 
edge. That curiosity, which he has been accustomed 
to indulge in the course of his favorite pursuit, will natu- 
rally extend itself to every remarkable object which falls 
under his observation ; and can scarcely fail to be a 
source of perpetual dissatisfaction to his mind, till it has 
been so far gratified as to enable him to explain all the 
various phenomena, which his professional habits are 
every day presenting to his view. 
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As every particular science is in this manner connected 
with others, to which it naturally directs the attention, 
so all the pursuits of life, whether they termifiate in spec- 
ulation or action, are connected with tJiat general science, 
which has the human mind for its object The powers 
of the understanding are instruments which all men em- 
ploy ; and his curiosity must be small indeed, who pass- 
es through life in a total ignorance of faculties, which 
his wants and necessities force him habitually to exer- 
cise, and which so remarkaUy distinguish man from the 
lower animals. The active principles of our nature, 
which, by their various modifications and combinations, 
give rise to all the moral differences among men, are 
fitted, in a still higher degree, if possible, to interest 
those, who are either disposed to reflect on their own 
characters, or to observe, with attention, the characters 
of others. The phenomena resulting from these facul- 
ties and principles of the mind, are every moment so- 
liciting our notice ; and open to our examination a field 
of discovery, as inexhaustible as the phenomena of the 
material world, and exhibiting not less striking marks of 
divine wisdom. 

While all the sciences, and all the pursuits of life, have 
this common tendency to lead our mquiries to the phi- 
losophy of human nature, this last branch of knowledge 
borrows its principles fi^om no other science whatever. 
Hence there is something in the study of it, which is 
peculiarly gratifying to a reflecting and inquisitive mind ; 
and something in the conclusions to which it leads, on 
which the mind rests with peculiar satisfaction. Till 
once our opinions are in^ some degree fixed with re- 
spect to it, we abandon ourselves, with reluctance, to 
particular scientific investigations; and on the other 
hand, a general knowledge of such of its principles as 
are most fitted to excite the curiosity, not only prepares 
us for engaging in other pursuits with more liberal and 
comprehensive vietvs, but leaves us at liberty to prose- 
cute them with a inore tmdivided and concentrated 
attention. 

It is not, however, merely as a subject of speculative 
curiosity, that the principles of the human mind deserve 



a carefol e^iwiQi^oa .T]»e. ^vs^tages to he. expected 
from a wcg69s£u1 analysis > o£ it are mrious ; and 30iq« 
of them of 3ucli importance^ :si$ to reudar it astoniahiog^ 
that, amidst all the succ^^s with which th9,4uhQrdia«te 
sciences hafe been cuUiva^tQd^..tbis» wiuch c4i>iiqNrehend3 
the prix3uciple« of 9^1 of th^mtshoi^ld be,^, aufiecefd to 
remain la^te iiilwcj* •>,.-, 

I shall endeavomr to illustrate a few of the^ adTanta^ 
ges, begimnwg with wlyat appears to me . to hie ihe most 
]io(portaQt.:af any.; the li^t^ which a< philosophical 
analysis of the principles of the mind would neces-^ 
sarily throw on the subjects. of inti^lectoai aad morai 
education* 

The most essential objects of education sore, the two 
foUowing: First, to cultivate all the yarious principles 
of om: nature^ both speculative and active, in such a 
manner as to bring -them to the greatest perfection ol 
which they are susceptible: and, secondly^ by watch-* 
ing over the impressions and associations which the mind 
receives in early life, to secure it against the .influenoa 
of prevailing errors ; and, as liar as, possible, toenga^^ 
its prepossessions on the side of truth. It is only upon 
a philosophical analysis of the mind» that a systematical 
plan can be founded, for the; accomplishment of either 
of these pprposes. 

There are few individuals, whose education has beea 
conducted in. every respect, with attention and judgmenti 
Almost every man of Tefleotipn i^ conscious, when he 
arrives at maturity,, of laaanj defects in. his mental pow* 
&:& ; and of many inconvenient habits, which might have 
been prevented or remedied in hi^ infancy qr youths 
Such a consciousness is the first step towards improver 
ment ; and the person who feels, it, if he is possessed ot 
resolution and steadiness^, will not scruple to begin, 
even in advanced years^ a new course of education for 
himselC The de^ee of rejection and observation^ in- 
deed, which is necessary fqr this purpose,, cannot be 
expected from any one at a very early period of life, aa 
these are the last powers of the mind which unfold 
themselves ; but it is never too late tO/ think of the im- 
provement of oiff faculties; apd much progress , may be 
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made, in the art of applying them successftiUy to their 
proper objects, or in obviating the inconveniences re- 
sulting from their imperfection, not only in manhood, 
but in old age. 

It is not, however, to the mistakes of our early instruc- 
tors, that all our intellectual defects are to be ascribed. 
There is no profession or pursuit which has not habits 
peculiar to itself; and which does not leave some pow- 
ers of the mind dormant, while it exercises and im- 
proves the rest. If we wish, therefore, to cultivate the 
mind to the extent of its capacity, we must not rest 
satisfied with that employment which its faculties receive 
from our particular situation in life. It is not in the 
awkward and professional form of a mechanic, who has 
strengthened particular muscles of his body by the 
habits of his trade, that we are to look for the perfec- 
tion of our animal nature ; neither is it among men of 
confined pursuits, whether speculative or active, that we 
are to expect to find the human mind in its highest state 
of cultivation. A variety of exercises is necessary to 
preserve the animal frame in vigor and beauty ; and a 
variety of those occupations which literature and science 
afford, added to a promiscuous intercourse with the 
world, in the habits of conversation and business, is no 
less necessary for the improvement of the understand- 
ing. I acknowledge, that there are some professions, 
in which a man of very confined acquisitions may arrive 
at the first eminence ; and in which he will perhaps be 
the more likely to excel, the more he has concentrated 
the whole force of his mind to one particular object 
But such a person, however distinguished in his own 
sphere, is educated merely to be a literary artisan ; and 
neither attains the perfection, nor the happiness of his 
nature. "That education only can be considered as 
complete and generous, which," in the language of Mil- 
ton, " fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously, all the ofiices, both private and public, of 
peace and of war." * 

I hope it will not be supposed, from the foregoing ob- 

* Tractate of Education. 
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- awfiaticmfl^ thafctbej ane meait to KcMMmem) &n in- 
discnminate aiteiilidn to all the objecti9 of speculation 
aoid of actioik Nothing caisi be more evident, than the 
necessity of limiting the field of our exertion, if we 
wbb to benefit . socie^ iby our labors. Bnt it k per- 
fectly coAsistent with the most intense application to 
ow favorite pmsait, to oultivate that genemi acquaint- 
ance withJetters and with iiie-vrorl<^ which maybe suf- 
ficient to enlarge die ndHd^iand to^presetve it jrom any 
danger of contraotiikg the! ^pedanti^ of a'particnfor pro- 
fession, la- many cases^ (as wis already remarked,) the 
sciences reflect light on each others and the general 
acquiaitiona, which we have made in other pursuits, may 
furnish us mib. usefUl hielps for the' farther prosecution 
of our own; But even, in those instances in which the 
case is otherwise, and in which these Kbeml accom* 
plisbmentftimust be purchased by the^saoriftce of a part 
of our professional emin^ice, the acquisition of t^m 
ivill amply repay any loss we may sustain.' It ought not 
to be the leading object of any one, to become an emi- 

; nont metaphysician, matheiMitician, or po6t<; but to ren- 
der himself happy as an ittdrridunl, and an agreeable, a 
respectable^ and an useful-member of society. A man 
who loses hb sights improves the sensibility of his 
touch; but who would eonsenft, for such a recompense, 
to part with the pleasure!? which he receives from the 
eye? 

* It is almost unneoessary for me to remark, how much 
individuals would be assisted in the propeir and liberal 
culture of the mind, if they were previously led to take 
a comprehetisiye survey of homah nature in all its parts ; 
of its various faculties, and powers, and sources of en- 
joyment; and of the effects which are produced on 
these principles by partioukr situations. It is such a 
knowledge sdone of the capacities of the mind, that can 
enable a person to judge of his own acquisitions } and 
to employ the most effectual means for supplying his 

. defects, and removing his inconvenient habits. Without 
some degree of it, every man is in danger of contracting 
bad habits, before he is aware ; and of suffering some of 
his powers to go to decay, for Want of proper exercise* 

VOL. I. 3 
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If the business of early education were more thor- 
oughly and more generally understood, it would be less 
necessary for individuals, when they arrive at maturity, 
to form plans of improvement for themselves. But edu- 
cation never can be systematically directed to its pro- 
per objects, till we have obtained, not only an accurate 
analysis of the general principles of our nature, and an 
account of the most important laws which regulate their 
operation ; but an explanation of the various modifica- 
tions and combinations of these principles, which pro- 
duce that diversity of talents, genius, and character, we 
observe among men. To instruct youth in the lan- 
guages, and in the sciences, is comparatively of Uttle 
importance, if we are inattentive to the habits they ac- 
quire ; and are not careful in giving, to all their differ- 
ent faculties, and all their different principles of action, 
a proper degree of employment Abstractmg entirely 
from the culture of their moral powers, how extensive 
and difficult is the business of conducting their intellec- 
tual improvement! To watch over the associations 
which they form in their tender years; to give them 
early habits of mental activity ; to rouse their cxu'iosity, 
and to direct it to proper objects ; to exercise their in- 
genuity and invention ; to cultivate in their minds a turn 
for speculation, and at the same time preserve their at- 
tention alive to the objects around them; to awaken 
their sensibilities to the beauties of nature, and to in- 
spire them with a relish for intellectual enjoyment ; — 
these form but a part of the business of education ; and 
yet the execution even of this part requires an acquaint- 
ance with the general principles of oxir nature, which 
seldom falls to the share of those to whom the instruc- 
tion of youth is commonly intrusted. — ^Nor will such a 
theoretical knowledge of the human mind, as I have now 
described, be always sufficient in practice. An uncom- 
mon degree of sagacity is frequently requisite, in order 
to accommodate general rules to particular tempers and 
characters. In whatever way we choose to account for 
it, whether by original organization, or by the operation 
of moral causes in very early infancy; no fact can be 
more undeniable^ than mat there are important differen- 
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ces discernible in the minds of children, previous to 
that period at which, in general, their intellectual edu- 
cation commences. There is, too, a certain hereditary 
character, (whether resulting from physical constitu- 
tion, or caught from imitation and the influence of situa- 
tion,) which appears remarkably in particular families. 
One race, for a succession of generations, is distinguish- 
ed by a genius for the abstract sciences, while it is defi- 
cient in vivacity, in imagination, and in taste : another is 
no less distinguished for wit, and gaiety; and fancy; 
while it appears incapable of patient attention, or of 
profound research. The system of education, which is 
proper to be adopted in particular cases, ought^ un- 
doubtedly, to have some reference to these circumstan- 
ces ; and to be calculated, as much as possible, to 
develope and to cherish those intellectual and active 
principles, in which a natural deficiency is most to be ap- • 
prehended. Montesquieu, and other speculative politi- 
cians, have insisted much on the reference which edu- 
cation and laws should have to climate. I shall not take 
upon me to say, how far their conclusions on this sub- 
ject are just ; but I am fully persuaded, that there is a 
foundation in philosophy, and good sense, for accom- 
modating, at a very early period of life, the education 
of individuals to those particular turns of mind, to which, 
fipom hereditary propensities, or from moral situation, 
they may be presumed to have a natural tendency. 

There are few subjects more hackneyed than that of 
education ; and yet there is none, upon which the opin- 
ions of the world are still more divided. Nor is this 
surprising; for most of those who have speculated con- 
cerning it, have confined their attention chiefly to inci- 
dental questions about the comparative advantages of 
public or private instruction, or the utility of particular 
languages or sciences ; without attempting a previous 
examination of those faculties and principles of the 
mind, , which it is the great object of education to im^ 
prove. Many excellent detached observations, in- 
deed, both on the intellectual and moral powers, are to 
be collected from the writings of ancient and modern 
authors ; but I do not know that in any language an at- 
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tempt has been made to analyze and illustrate the prin- 
ciples of human nature, in order to lay a philosophical 
foundation' for their proper culture. 

I have even heard some very ingenious and intelli- 
gent men dispute the propriety of so systematical a 
plan of instruction. The most successful and splendid 
exertions, both in the sciences and arts, (it has been 
frequently remarked,) have been made by individuals, 
in whose minds the seeds of genius were allowed to 
shoot up, wild and free ; while, from the most careful 
and skilful tuition, seldom any thing results above medi- 
ocrity. I shall not, at present, enter into any discus- 
sions with respect to the certainty of the fact on which 
this opinion is founded. Supposing the fact to be com- 
pletely established, it must still be remembered, that 
originality of genius does not always imply vigor, and 
^ comprehensiveness, and liberality of mind ; and that it 
is desirable only, in so far as it is compatible with these 
more valuable qualities. I already hinted, that there 
are some pursuits, in which, as they require the exer- 
tion only of a small number of our faculties, an individ- 
ual, who has a natural turn for them, will be more likely 
to distinguish himself, by being suffered to follow his 
original bias, than if his attention were distracted by a 
more liberal course of study. But wherever such men 
are to be found, they must be considered, on the most 
favorable supposition, as having sacrificed, to a certain 
degree, the perfection and the happiness of their 
nature, to the amusement or instruction of others. It 
is, too, in times of general darkness and barbarism, that 
what is commonly called originality of genius most fre- 
quently appears : and surely the great aim of an en- 
lightened and benevolent philosophy, is not to rear a 
small number of individuals, who may be regarded as 
prodigies in an ignorant and admiring age, but to diffuse, 
as widely as possible, that degree of cultivation which 
may enable the bulk of a people to possess all the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement of which their nature 
is susceptible. " Original genius,'* says Voltaire, " oc- 
curs but seldom in a nation where the literary taste is 
formed. The number of cultivated minds which there 
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abound^ like the trees in a thick and flourishing forest, 
prevent any single individual from rearing his head far 
above the rest Where trade is in few hands, we meet 
with a small number of overgrown fortunes in the midst 
of a general poverty : in proportion as it extends, opu- 
lence becomes general, and great fortunes rare. It is, 
precisely, because there is at present much light, and 
much cultivation, in France, that we are led to com- 
plain of the want of superior, genius," 

To what purpose, indeed, it may be said, all this la- 
bor 1 Is not the importance of every thing to man, to 
be ultimately estimated by its tendency to promote his 
happiness 1 And is not our daily experience sufficient 
to convince us, that this is, in general, by no means pro- 
portioned to the culture which his nature has received? 
Nay, is there not some ground for suspecting, that the 
lower orders of men enjoy, on the whole, a more envia- 
ble condition, than their more enlightened and refined 
superiors 1 

The truth, I apprehend, is, that happiness, in so far 
as it arises from the mind itself, will be always propor- 
tioned to the degree of perfection which its powers have 
attained ; but that in cultivating these powers, with a 
view to tiiis most important of all objects, it is essential- 
ly necessary that such a degree of attention be bestow- 
ed on all of them, as may preserve them in that state of 
relative strength, which appears to be agreeable to the 
intentions of nature. In consequence of an exclusive 
attention to the culture of the imagination, the taste, the 
reasoning faculty, or any of the active principles, it is 
possible that the pleasures of human life may be dimin- 
ished, or its pains increased ; but the inconveniences 
which are experienced in such cases, are not to be as- 
cribed to education, but to a partial and injudicious edu- 
cation. In such cases, it is possible, that the poet, the 
metaphysician, or the man of taste and refinement, may 
appear to disadvantage, when compared with the vul- 
gar ; for such is the benevolent appointment of Provi- 
dence with respect to the lower orders, that, although 
not one principle of their nature be completely unfold- 
ed, the whole of these principles preserve among them- 
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selves that balance, which is favorable to the tranquil- 
lity of their minds, and to a prudent and steady conduct 
in the limited sphere which is assigned to them, far 
more completely, than in those of their superiors, 
whose education has been conducted on an erroneous 
or imperfect system : but all this, far from weakening 
the force of the foregoing observations, only serves to 
demonstrate, how impossible it always will be, to form 
a rational plan for the improvement of the mind, with- 
out an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the 
principles of the human constitution. 

The remarks which have been already made, are 
suflScient to illustrate the dangerous consequences, 
which are likely to result from a partial and injudicious 
cultivation of the mind ; and, at the same time, to point 
out the utility of the intellectual philosophy, in enabling 
us to preserve a proper balance among all its various 
faculties, principles of action, and capacities of enjoy- 
ment Many additional observations might be offered, 
on the tendency, which an accurate analysis of its pow- 
ers might probably have, to suggest rules for -their far- 
ther improvement, and for a more successful application 
of them to their proper purposes : but this subject I 
shall not prosecute at present, as the illustration of it is 
one of the leading objects of the following worL — 
That the memory, the imagination, or the reasoning fac- 
ulty, are to be instantly strengthened in consequence of 
our speculations concerning their nature, it would be 
absurd to suppose ; but it is surely far from being im- 
reasonable to think, that an acquaintance with the laws, 
which regulate these powers, may suggest some useful 
rules for their gradusJ cultivation, for remedying their 
defects in the case of individuals, and even for extend- 
ing those limits, which nature seems, at first view, to 
have assigned them. 

To how great a degree of perfection the intellectual 
and moral nature of man is capable of being raised by 
cultivation, it is difficult to conceive. The effects of 
early, continued, and systematical education, in the case 
of those children who are trained, for the sake of gain, 
to feats of strength and agility, justify, perhaps, the most 
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sanguine views which it is possible for a philosopher to 
fonn, with respect to the improvement of the species. 

I now proceed to consider, how far the philosophy of 
mind may be useful in accomplishing the second object 
of education ; by assisting us in the management of 
early impressions and associations. 

By far the greater part of the opinions on which we 
act in life, are not the result of our own investigations ; 
but are adopted implicitly, in infancy and youth, upon 
the authority of Others. Even the great principles of 
morality, although implanted in every heart, are com- 
monly aided and cherished, at least to a certain degree, 
by the care of our instructers.-r-All this is undoubtedly 
agreeable to the intentions of nature ; and, indeed, were 
the case otherwise, society could not subsist ; for noth- 
ing can be more evident, than that the bulk of mankind, 
condemned as they are to laborious occupations, which 
are incompatible with intellectual improvement, are per- 
fectly incapable of forming their own opinions on some 
of the most important subjects that can employ the hu- 
man mind. It is evident, at the same time, that as no 
system of education is perfect, a variety of prejudices 
must in this way take an early hold on our belief; so 
as to acquire over it an influence not inferior to that of 
the most incontrovertible truths. When a child hears, 
either a speculative absurdity, or an erroneous principle 
of action, recommended and enforced daily, by the 
same voice which first conveyed to it those simple and 
sublime lessons of morality and religion which are con- 
genial to its nature, is it to be wondered at, that, in 
future life, it should find it so difficult to eradicate preju- 
dices which have twined their roots with all the essen- 
tial principles of the human frame 1 — If such, however, 
be the obvious intentions of nature, with respect to 
those orders of men who are employed in bodily labor, 
it is. equally clear, that she meant to impose it as a 
double obligation on those who receive the advantages 
of a liberal education, to examine, with the most scru- 
pulous care, the foundation of all those received opin- 
ions, which have any connexion with morality, or with 
human happiness. If the multitude must be led, it is 
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of consequence, surely, that it should be led by enlight- 
ened conductors ; by men who are able to distinguish 
truth from error ; and to draw the line between those 
prejudices which are innocent or salutary, (if indeed 
there are any prejudices which are really salutary,) and 
those which are hostile to the interests of virtue and of 
mankind. 

In such a state of society as that in which we live, 
the prejudices of a moral, a political, and a religious 
nature, which we imbibe in early life, are so various, and 
at the same time so intimately blended with the belief 
we entertain of the most sacred and important truths, 
that a great part of the life of a philosopher must ne- 
cessarily be devoted, not so much to the acquisition of 
new knowledge, as to unlearn the errors, to which he 
had been taught to give an implicit assent, before the 
dawn of reason and reflection. And unless he submit 
in this manner to bring all his opinions to the test of a 
severe examination, his ingenuity and his learning, in- 
stead of enlightening the world, will only enable him to 
give an additional currency and an additional author- 
ity to established errors. To attempt such a struggle 
against early prejudices, is, indeed, the professed aim of 
all philosophers ; but how few are to be found who 
have force of mind sufficient for accomplishing their ob- 
ject ; and who, in freeing themselves from one set of 
errors, do not allow themselves to be carried away with 
another? To succeed in it completely. Lord Bacon 
seems to have thought, (in one of the most remarkable 
passages of his writings,) to be more than can well be 
expected from human frailty. — "Nemo adhuc tantSt 
mentis constantia inventus est, ut decreverit, et sibi im- 
posuerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abole- 
re, et intellectum abrasum et aequiun ad particularia, de 
integro, applicare. Itaque ilia ratio humana, quam ha- 
bemus, ex mult^ fide, et multo etiam casu, nee non ex 
pueriUbus, quas primo hausimus, notionibus, farrago 
quaedam est, et congeries. Quod siquis, aetate matur^, 
et sensibus integris, et mente repurgatSi, se ad experien- 
tiam, et ad particularia de integro applicet, de eo melius 
sperandum est" 
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Nor is it merely in order to. free the imnd from the 
iBAaence of error, that it is useful to eiiamine the foun- 
dation of established opinions. It is such an examina* 
tion alone, that, in an inquisitive age like the present, 
eaoi secure a philosopher urom the danger of unlimited 
scepticism. To this extreme, indeed, the complexion 
of the times is more likely to give him a tendency, than 
to implicit credulity. In the former ages of i^orance 
and superstition, the intimate association which had 
heea formed, in the prevailing systems of education, 
between trutihi and error, had given to the latter an 
ascendant over the minds of men, which it could never 
have acquired, if divested of such an alliance. The 
ease has, of late years, been most remarkably reversed ; 
the common sense of mankind, in consequence of the 
growth of a more liberal spirit of inquiry, has revolted 
against many of those absurdities, which had so long 
l^ld human reason in captivity ; and it was, perhaps, 
more than could reasonably have been expected, that, 
in [the first moments of their emancipation, philoso- 
phers should have stopped short, at the precise bouBr 
dary, which cooler reflection, and more moderate views, 
would have prescribed. The fact is, that they have 
passed far beyond it ; and that, in their zeal to destroy 
prejudices, they have attempted to tear up by the roots, 
many of the best and happiest and most essential prin- 
ciples of our nature. Having remarked the powerful 
influence of education o^er the mind, they have conclud- 
ed, that man is wholly a factitious being ; not recoU 
lecting, that this very susceptibility of education presup- 
poses certain original principles, which are common to 
the whole species ; and that, as error can only take a 
permanent hold of a candid mind by being grafted on 
truths, which it is unwiUing or unable to eradicate, even 
the influence, which false and absurd opinions occasion- 
ally acquire over the belief, instead of being an argu- 
ment for universal scepticism, is the most decisive argu- 
ment against it ; inasmuch as it shows, that there are 
some truths so incorporated and identified with our 
nature, that they can reconcile us even to the absurdi- 
ties and contradictions with which we suppose them to 
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be inseparably connected. The sceptical philosophers, 
for example, of the present age, have frequently 
attempted to hold up to ridicule those contemptible and 
puerile superstitions, which have disgraced the creeds of 
some of the most enlightened nations ; and which have 
not only commanded the assent, but the reverence, of 
men of the most accomplished understandings. But 
these histories of human imbecility, are, in truth, the 
strongest testimonies which can be produced to prove, 
how wonderful is the influence of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality over the beUef ; when they are able 
to sanctify, in the apprehensions of mankind, every 
extravagant opinion, and every unmeaning ceremony, 
which early education has taught us to associate with 
them. 

That implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble mind, 
will not be disputed ; but it may not, perhaps, be as 
generally acknowledged, that the case is the same with 
unlimited scepticism : on the contrary, we are some- 
times apt to ascribe this disposition to a more than 
ordinary vigor of intellect Such a prejudice was by 
no means unnatural at that period in the history of 
modem Europe, when reason first began to throw oflF 
the yoke of authority ; and when it unquestionably 
required a superiority of understanding, as well as of 
intrepidity, for an individual to resist the contagion of 
prevailing superstition. But in the present age, in which 
the tendency of fashionable opinions is directly opposite 
to those of the vulgar ; the philosophical creed, or the 
philosophical scepticism, of by far the greater number 
of those who value themselves on an emancipation from 
popular errors, arises from the very same weakness 
with the creduU^ty of the multitude : nor is it going too 
far to say, with Rousseau, that << He, who, in the end of 
the eighteenth century, has brought himself to abandon 
all his early principles without discrimination, would 
probably have been a bigot in the days of the League." 
In the midst of these contrary impulses of fashionable 
and of vulgar prejudices, he adone evinces the superi- 
ority and the strength of his mind, who is able to disen- 
tangle truth from error ; and to oppose the clear conclu- 
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Biotas of his own unbiassed faculties, to the united 
clamors of superstition, and of false philosophy. — Such 
are the men, whom nature mBiks out to be the lights of 
the world, to fix the wavering opinions of the multitude, 
and to impress their own characters on that of their 
age. 

For securing the mind completely from the weak- 
nesses I hare now been describing, and enabhng it to 
maintain a steady course of inquiry, between implicit 
credulity and unlimited scepticism, the most important 
of all qualities is a sincere and devoted attachment to 
truth, which seldom fails to be accompanied with a 
manly confidence in the clear conclusions of human 
reason, tt is such a confidence, united (as it generally 
is) with personal intrepidity, which forms what the 
French writers call force of character; one of the 
rarest endowments, it must be confessed, of our species ; 
but which, of all endowments, is the most essential for 
rendering a philosopher happy in himself, and a blessing 
to mankind. 

There is, I think, good reason for hoping, that the 
sceptical tendency of the present age will be only a 
temporary evil. While it continues, however, it is an 
evil of the most alarming nature ; and, as it extends, in 
general, not only to religion and morality, but, in some 
measure, also to politics, and the conduct of life, it is 
equally fatal to the comjfort of the individual, and to the 
improvement of society. Even in its most inoffensive 
form, when it happens to be united with a peaceable ' 
disposition and a benevolent heart, it cannot fail to have 
the effect of damping every active and patriotic exer- 
tion. Convinced that truth is placed beyond the reach 
of the human faculties ; and doubtful how far the pre- 
judices we despise may not be essential to the well-be- 
ing of society, we resolve to abandon completely all spec- 
ulative inquiries ; and, suffering ourselves to be carried 
quietly along with the stream of popular opinions, and of 
fashionable manners, determine to amuse ourselves, the 
best way we can, with business or pleasure^ during our 
short passage through this scene of illusions. But he who 
thinks more favorably of the human powers, and who 
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beJlieves that reason was given to man to direct hiM to 
his duty and his happiness, will despise the suggestions 
of this timid philosophy; and while he is consciom 
that he is guided in his inquiries only by the lore of 
truth, win rest assured that their result will be equaMy 
favorable to his own comfort, and to the best interests 
of mankind. What, indeed, will be the particular effects, 
in the first instance, of that general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, which the art of printing must sooner or later 
produce, and of that spirit of reformation with which 
it cannot fail to be accompanied, it is beyond die readi 
of human sagacity to conjecture ; but unless we choose 
to abandon ourselves entirely to a desponding scepti- 
cism, we must hope and beUeve, that the progress of 
human reason can never be a source of permanent dis- 
order to the world ; and that they alone have cause to 
apprehend the consequences, who are led, by the 
imperfection of our present institutions, to feel them- 
selves interested in perpetuating the prejudices aad 
follies of their species. 

From the observations which have been made, it suffi- 
ciently appears, that in order to secure the mind, oh 
the one hand, from the influence of prejudice ; and on 
the other, from a tendency to unlimited scepticism, it is 
necessary that it should be able to distinguish the ori^ 
nal and universal principles and laws of human nature, 
from the adventitious effects of local situation. But i^ 
in th6 case of an individual, who has received an imper- 
fect or erroneous education, such a knowledge puts it 
in his power to correct, to a certain degree, his own bad 
habits, and to surmount his own speculative errors, it 
enables him to be useful in a much higher degree, to 
those whose education he has an opportunity of super- 
intending from early infancy. Such, and so permanent^ 
is the effect of first impressions, on the character, diat 
although a philosopher may succeed, by perseverance, 
in freeing his reason from the prejudices wiA. which 
it was entangled, they will still retain some hold of his 
imagination, and his affections : and, therefore, howev- 
er enlightened his understanding may be in his hours 
of speculation, his philosophical opinions will firequently 
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lose their niciaice over liis mind, in tiiose very situa*- 
tions in which their practical assistance is most requir- 
ed: — when his temper is soured by misfortune; or 
when he engages in the pursuits of life, and exposes 
lumsetf to ^e contagion of popular errors. His opin- 
ions are supported merely by speculative arguments ; 
and, ustead o{ being connected with any of the active 
principles of his nature, are counteracted and thwarted 
by some of the most powerful of them. How different 
would the case be, if education were conducted, from 
the beginning, widi attention and judgment 1 Were 
4hfe mme pains taken to impress truth on the mind in 
early infancy, that is often taken to incukate error, the 
great principles of our conduct would not only be juster 
dian they are ; but in consequence of the aid which 
they wmild receive from the imagination and the hearty 
trained to conspire with them in the same direction, 
they womld render us happier in ourselves, and would 
inflnence our practice more powerfrtlly and more habitu- 
ally. There is surely nothmg in error which is more 
cong€»iial to the mind than truth. On the contrary, when 
exhibited separately and alone to the understanding, 
it shocks our reason, and provokes our ridicule ; and it 
is osnly (as I had occasion already to remark) by an 
alUonce with truths, which we find it difficult to renounce, 
that it can obtain our assent, or command omr reve- 
rence. What advantages, then, might be derived from 
a proper attention to early impressions and associations, 
in giving support to those principles which are connect- 
ed with human happiness 1 The long reign of error in 
&e worid, and the influence it maintains, even in an age 
of liberal inquiry, far from being favorable to the suppo* 
sition, Ihat hioman reason is destined to be for ever the 
sport of prejudice and absurdity, demonstrates the ten- 
dency which there is to pennanence in established 
o|nttions, and in established institutions ; and promises 
en eternal lability to true philosophy, when it shall 
once have acquired the ascendant; and when proper 
means shall be employed to support it, by a more per- 
fect system of education. 
Let us suppose, for a moment, that this^ happy era 
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were arrived, and that all the prepossessions of child- 
hood and youth were directed to support the pure and 
sublime truths of an enlightened morality. — ^With what 
ardor, and with what transport wotdd the understand- 
ing, when arrived at maturity, proceed in the search of 
truth ; when, instead of being obliged to struggle, at 
every step, with early prejudices, its office was merely 
to add the force of philosophical conviction to impres- 
sions, which are equally delightful to the imagination, 
and dear to the heart ! The prepossessions of child- 
hood, would, through the whole of life, be gradually 
acquiring strength from the enlargement of our knowl- 
edge ; and, in their turn, would fortify the conclusions 
of our reason, against the sceptical suggestions of dis- 
appointment or melancholy. 

Our daily experience may convince us, how suscepti- 
ble the tender mind is of deep impressions ; and wha:t 
important and permanent effects are produced on the 
characters and the happiness of individuals, by the casu- 
al associations formed in childhood among the various 
ideas, feelings, and affections, with which they were ha- 
bitually occupied. It is the business of education not 
to counteract this constitution of nature, but to give it a 
proper direction : and the miserable consequences to 
which it leads, when under an improper regulation, only 
show, what an important instrument of human improve- 
ment it might be rendered, in more skilful hands. If it 
be possible to interest the imagination and the heart in 
favor of error, it is, at least, no less possible to interest 
them in favor of truth. If it be possible to extinguish 
all the most generous and heroic feeUngs of our nature, 
by teaching us to connect the idea of them with those 
of guilt and impiety, it is surely equally possible to cher- 
ish and strongmen them, by establishing the natural alli- 
ance between our duty and our happiness. If it be 
possible for the influence of fashion to veil the native 
deformity of vice, and to give to low and criminal indul- 
gences the appearance of spirit, of elegance, and of 
gaiety ; can we doubt of the possibility of connecting, 
in the tender mind, these pleasing associations, with 
pursuits that are truly worthy and honorable ? — There 
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are few mexk to he found, among those who havereceir- 
ed the advantages of a liberal education, who do not 
retain, through life, that admiration of the heroic ages 
of Greece and Rome, with which the classical authors 
once inspired them* It is, in truth, a fortunate prepos- 
session, on the whole, and one, of which I should be 
sorry to counteract the influence. But are there not 
others of equal importance to morality and to happi- 
ness, with which the mind might, at the same period of 
life, be inspired ? If the first conceptions, for example, 
which an infant formed of the Deity, and its first moral 
perceptions, were associated with the early impressions 
produced on the heart by the beauties of nature, or the 
charms of poetical description, those serious thoughts 
which are resorted to, by most men, merely as a source 
of consolation in adversity, and which, on that very ac- 
count, are frequently tinctured with some degree of 
gloom, would recur spontaneously to the mind in its 
best and happiest hours ; and would insensibly blend 
themselves with all its purest and most refined enjoy- 
ments. 

In those parts of Europe, where the prevailing opin- 
ions involve the greatest variety of errors and corrup- 
tions, it is, I believe, a common idea with many respec- 
table and enlightened men, that, in every country, it is 
most prudent to conduct the religious instruction of 
youth upon the plan which is prescribed by the nation- 
al establishment ; in order that the pupil, according to 
the vigor or feebleness of his mind, may either shake 
off, in future Ufe, the prejudices of the nursery, or die 
in the popular persuasion. This idea, I own, appears 
to me to be equally ill-founded and dangerous. If reli- 
gious opinions have, as will not be disputed, a powerful 
influence on the happiness, and on the conduct of man- 
kind, does not himianity require of us, to rescue as 
many victims as possible from the hands of bigotry ; 
and to save them from the cruel alternative, of remain- 
ing under the gloom of a depressing superstition, or of 
being distracted by a perpetual conflict between the 
heart and the understanding 1 — It is an enlightened edu- 
cation alone, that, in most countries of Europe, can save 
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die yonng philosopher from that wasaetymiA deepoii- 
dence, which every man of sensibility, who, in his child-* 
hood, has imbibed the popular opinio&s, must necewia^ 
rily experience^ when he first begins to examime their 
foundation; and, what is of still greater importanee, 
which can save him, during hfef: from that occanMol 
scepticism, to which all men are liable, whose systems 
fluctuate with the inequalities of their spirits, and the 
variations of the atmosphere. 

I shall conclude this subject, with remarking, that, 
although, in all moral and religious systems, there is a 
great mixture of important truth, and although it is in 
consequence of this aUiance, that errors and absurdities 
are enabled to preserve their hold of the belief, yet it 
is commonly found, that, in proportion as an established 
creed is complicated in its dogmas and in its ceremo^ 
nies, and in proportion to the number of accessory ideas 
which it has grafted upon the truth, the more difficult is 
it, for those who have adopted it in childhood, to emaft- 
cipate themselves completely from its influence ; and, in 
those cases in which they at last succeed, the greater is 
their danger of abandoning, along with their errors, all 
the truths which they had been taught to connect with 
them. The Roman Catholic system is shaken off with 
much greater difficulty, than those which are taught in 
the reformed churches ; but when it loses its hold of 
the mind, it much more frequently prepares the way for 
unlimited scepticism. The causes of this I may per^ 
haps have an opportunity of pointing out, in treating of 
the association of ideas. 

I have now finished all that I think necessary to offer, 
at present, on the application of the philosophy of mind 
to the subject of education. To some readers, I am 
afraid, that what I have advanced on the subject, will 
appear to border upon enthusiasm ; and I will not at- 
tempt to justify myself against the charge. I am well 
aware of the tendency which speculative men some-^ 
times have, to magnify the effects of education, as well 
as to entertain too sanguine views of the improvement 
of the world; and I am ready to acknowledge, that 
there are instances of individuals, whose vigor of mind 
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18 sufficieiit to overccmie every thing that is pernicious 
in their early habits: but I am fufiy persuaded^ that 
these instances are rare ; and that by far the greater 
part of mankind continue, through life, to pursue the 
same track into which they have been thrown by the 
accidental circumstances of situation, instruction, and 
example. 



PART SECOND. 
SECTION n. 

Condnoation of the same Subject. 

The remarks which have been hitherto made, on the 
ntiMty of the philosophy of the human mind, are of a 
very general nature, and apply equally to all descrip- 
tions of men. Besides, however, these more obvious 
advantages of the study, there are others, which, though 
less striking and less extensive in their application, are, 
nevertheless, to some particular classes of individuals, 
of the highest importance. Without pretending to ex- 
haust the subject, I shall offer a few detached observa- 
tions upon it, in this section. 

I already took notice, in general terms, of the com- 
mon relation which all the different branches of our 
knowledge bear to the philosophy of the human mind. 
In consequence of this relation, it not only forms an 
interesting object of curiosity to literary men of every 
denomination, but if successfully prosecuted, it cannot 
fjdl to furnish useful lights for directing their inquiries ; 
whatever the nature of the subjects may be, which 
happen to engage the attention. 

In order to be satisfied of the justness of this obser- 
vation, it is sufficient to recollect, that to the philosophy 
of the mind are to be referred all our inquiries concern- 
ing the divisions and the classifications of the objects of 
human knowledge, and also, all the various rules, both 
for the investigation, and the communication, of truth. 
These general views of science, and these general rulei 
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of method, ougk to form the subjects of a rational and 
useful logic; a study, undoubtedly, in itself of the 
greatest importance and dignity, but in which less pro*^ 
gress has hitherto been made than is commonly ima* 
l^ed. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate, very briefly, a few of 
the advantages which might be expected to result from 
such a S3rstem of logic, if properly executed. 

I. And, in the first place, it is evident, that it would 
be of the highest importance in all the sciences, (in 
some of them, indeed, much more than in others,) to 
exhibit a precise and steady idea of the objects which 
they present to our inquiry. — ^What was the principal 
circumstance which contributed to mislead the ancients, 
in their physical researches 1 Was it not their confused 
and wavering notions about the particular class of 
truths, which it was their business to mvestigate 1 It was 
owing to this that they were led to neglect the obvious 
phenomena and laws of moving bodies ; and to indulge 
themselves in conjectures about the efficient causes of 
motion, and the nature of thbse minds, by which they 
conceived the particles of matter to be animated ; and 
that they so often blended the history of facts with their 
metaphysical speculations. In the present state of 
science, indeed, we are not liable to such mistakes in 
natural philosophy, but it would be difficult to mention 
• any other branch of knowledge, which is entirely ex* 
empted from them. In metaphysics, I might almost say, 
they are at the bottom of aU our controversies* In the 
celebrated dispute, for example, which has been so long 
carried on, about the explanation given by the ideal 
theory of the phenomena of perception, the whole diffi- 
culty arose from this, that philosophers had no precise 
notion of the point they wished to ascertain ; and now, 
that the controversy has been brought to a conclusion, 
(as I -think all men of candor must confess it to have been 
by Dr. Reid,) it will be found, that his doctrine on the 
subject throws no light whatever on what was generally 
understood to be the great object of inquiry ; I mean, 
on the mode of communication between the mind and 
the material world: and, in truth, amounts only to a 
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precise desoriptioa dT the fact, strii^^ of all hypothe* 
sis, aaul stated in such a manner as to give us a distinct 
view of ithe insunnoantable limits which nature has in 
this . iastance prescribed to our curiosity^. The same 
observation maybe made, on the reasonings of this pro* 
found and ori^nal author, widi respect to some met- 
aphysical questions that had been started on the subject 
of vision ; in particular, concerning the cause of our 
seeing objects single with two eyes, and our seeing ob- 
jects erect, by means of inverted images on the retina. 

If we were to examine, in like manner, the present 
state of morals, of jurisprudence, of politics, and of 
philosophical criticism, I believe we should find, that 
the prmcipal circumstance which retards their progress, 
is the vague and indistinct idea, which those who apply 
to the study of them have formed to themselves of the 
objects of their researches. Were these objects once 
clearly defined, and the proper plan of inquiry for at- 
taining them illustrated by a few unexceptionable 
models, writers of inferior genius would be enabled to 
employ their industry to much more advantage; and 
would be prevented from adding to that rubbish, which, 
in consequence of the ill-directed ingenuity of our pre- 
decessors, obstructs our progress in me pursuit of truth. 

As:a philosophical system of logic would assist us 
in our particulso* scientific investigations, by keeping 
steadily in our view the attainable objects of human cu^ 
riosity, so, by exhibiting to us the relation in which they 
all stand to each other, and the relation which they all 
bear to what ought to be their common aim, the ad- 
vancement of human happiness, it would have a ten- 
dency to confine industry and genius to hiquiries which 
are of real practical utility ; and would communicate a 
dignity to the most subordinate pursuits, which are in 
any respect subservient to so important a purpose. 
When our views are limited to one particular science, 
to which we have been led to devote ourselves by taste 
or by accident, the course of our studies resembles the 
progress of a traveller through an unexplored country, 
whose wanderings, from place to place, are determined 
merely by the impulse of occasional curiosity, and 
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whose opportunities of information must necessarily be 
limited to the objects which accidentally present them« 
selves to his notice. It is the philosophy of the mind 
alone, which, by furnishing us with a general map of the 
field of human knowledge, can enaJ^le us to proceed 
with steadiness, and in an useful direction ; and while it 
gratifies our curiosity, and animates our exertioms, by 
exhibiting tQ us all the various bearings of our journey, 
can conduct us to those eminences fit>m whence the 
eye may wander over the vast and unexplored regions 
of science. Lord Bacon was tiie first person who took 
this comprehensive view of the different departments 
of study ; and who pointed out, to all the classes of 
literary men, the great end to which their labors should 
conspire ; the multiplication of the sources of human 
enjojrment, and the extension of man's dominion over 
nature. Had this object been kept steadily in view by 
his followers, their discoveries, numerous and important 
as they have been, would have advanced with still 
greater rapidity, and would have had a much more ex- 
tensive influence on the practical arts of life.* 

From such a system of logic, too, important assis- 
tance might be expected, for reforming the established 
plan of public or academical education. It is melan- 
choly to reflect on the manner in which this is carried 
on, in most, perhaps, I might say, in all the countries of 
Europe ; and that, in an age of comparative light and 
liberdity, the intellectual and moral characters of youth 
should continue to be formed on a plan devised by men 
who were not only strangers to the business of the 
world, but who felt themselves interested in opposing 
the progress of useful knowledge. 

For accomplishing a reformation in the plan of aca- 
demical study, on rational and systematical principles, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to consider the relation 

* Omnium Mitem navlBiimiis error in deviallone ab ultimo doetrinuum fine eon* 
•istit. Appetont enim hominef icientiam, alii ex insita. cuiioiitate et iirequleta ; 
alii animi causa et delectationia, alii existimatlonlfl eratiSL ; alii contentionia ergo, 
atqne ut in diflBerendo lupeiiores dnt : pleiique propter lueram et victum : paocMml, 
ut donum rationia, divinitus datum, in uaua humani generis impendant — Hoc enim 
nlud est, quod revera doctrinam atque artes condecoraret, et attoOeret, ti conteni 
tio, et adie» aretifln quau adhuc vinouio oopulamntur. Dc Jhig, SektU. lib. i. 
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ill wliicfa the different branches of literature, and the 
different arts and scienoes stand to each other, and to 
the practical purposes of life : and, secondly, to consid- 
er them in relation to the human mind, in order to de- 
termine the arrangement, best fitted for unfolding and 
maturing its faculties. Many valuable hints towards 
such a work may be collected from Lord Bacon's 
writings* 

IL Another rery important branch of a rational sys« 
tern of logic (as I had occasion already to observe) 
ought to be, to lay down the rules of investigation whicn 
it is proper to follow in the different sciences. In aH 
of these, the faculties of the understanding are the in* 
stmments with which we operate ; and without a previ- 
ous knowledge of their nature, it is impossible to em- 
ploy them to the best advantage. In every exercise of 
our reasoning and of our inventive powers, there are 
general laws which regulate the progress of the mind ; 
and when once these laws are ascertained, they enable 
us to speculate and to invent, for the future, with more 
system, and with greater certainty of success. — In the 
mechanical arts, it is well known, how much time and 
ingenuity are misapplied, by those who acquire their 
practical skill by their own trials, undirected by the pre- 
cepts or example of others. WThat we call the rules of 
an art, are merely a collection of general observations, 
suggested by long experience, with respect to the most 
compendious and effectual means of performing evety 
di^rent step of the processes which the art involves. 
In consequence of such rules, the artist is enabled to 
command the same success in all his operations, for 
which the unskilled workman must trust to a happy 
combination of accidental circumstances; the misap- 
plioations, too, of the labor of one race are saved to the 
next ; and the acquisition of practical address is facili- 
tated, by confining its exertions to one direction. — The 
analogy is perfect, in those processes which are purely 
intellectual, and to regulate which is the great object of 
logic. In die case of individuals, who have no other 
guide to direct them in their inquiries than their own 
natural sagacity, much time and ingenuity must inevita- 
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hlfhe thrown awiy, in every exertion of the invenlive 
powers. In proportion, however, to the degree of their 
experience and observation, the number of these misap-* 
plications will diminish; and the power of invention 
will be enabled to proceed with more certainty and 
steadiness to its object The misfortune is, that as the 
aids, which the understanding derives from experience^ 
are seldom recorded in writing, or even described in 
words, every succeeding inqmrer finds himself, at the 
commencement of his philosophical pursuits, obliged to 
struggle with the same disadvantages which had retard- 
ed the progress of his predecessors. If the more im* 
portant practical rules, which habits of investigation 
suggest to individuals, were diligently preserved, each 
generation would be placed in circumstances more fa- 
vorable to invention than the preceding ; and the pro- 
gress of knowledge, instead of cramping original genius, 
WQuld assist and direct its exertions. In the infancy of 
literature, indeed, its range may be more unbounded, 
and its accidental excursions may excite more astonish- 
ment, than in a cultivated and enlightened ^e ; but it is 
only in such an age, that inventive genius can be trained 
by rules founded on the experience of our predeces- 
sors, in such a manner as to insure the gradual and 
regular improvement of science. So just is the remarii 
of Lord Bacon : ^^ Certo sciant homines, artes inveni- 
endi solidas et veras adolescere et incrementa sumere 
cum ipsis inventis." 

The analogy between the mechanical arts, and the 
operations of scientific invention, might perhaps be car- 
ried further. In the former, we know how much the 
natural powers of man have been assisted, by the use 
of tools and instruments. Is it not possible to devise, 
in like manner, certain aids to our intellectual faculties 1 

That such a query is not altogether chimerical, ap- 
pears from the wonderful effects of algebra (which is 
precisely such an instrument of thought, as I have been 
now alluding to) in facilitating the inquiries of modem 
mathematicians. Whether it might not be possible to 
realize a project which Leibnitz has somewhere men- 
tioned, 01 introducing a similar contrivance into other 
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brancbM of knowledge, I shall not take upon me to de- 
tennine ; but that this idea has at least some plausibiU- 
ty, must, I think, be evident to those who have re- 
flected on the nature of the general terms which 
abound more or less in every cultivated language ; and 
which may be considered as one species of instrumen- 
tal aid, which art has discovered to our intellectual 
powers* From the observations which I atti afterwards 
to make, it will appear, that, widiout general terms, all 
our reasonings must necessarily have been limited to 
particulars ; and, consequently, it is owing to the use of 
these, that the philosopher is enabled to speculate con- 
' ceming classes of objects, with the same facility with 
which the savage or the peasant speculates concerning 
the individuals of which they are composed. The 
technical terms, in the different sciences, render the ap- 
propriate language of philosophy a still more conve- 
nient instrument of thought, than those languages which 
have originated from popular use ; and in proportion as 
these technical terms improve in point of precision and 
comprehensiveness, they will contribute to render our 
intellectual progress more certain and more rapid. 
" While engaged,*' says Mr. Lavoisier, " in the .composi- 
tion of my Elements of Chemistry, I perceived, better 
than I had ever done before, the truth of an observation 
of Condillac, that we think only through the medium of 
words ; and that languages are true analytical methods. 
Algebra, which, of all our modes of expression, is the 
most simple, the most exact, and the best adapted to its 
puipose, is, at the same time, a language and an analy- 
tical method. The art of reasoning is nothing more 
than a language well arranged.'' The influence which 
these very enlightened and philosophical views have 
already had on the doctrines of chemistry, cannot fail 
to be known to most of my readers. 

The foregoing remarks, in so far as they relate to the 
possibility of assisting our reasoning and inventive pow- 
ers by new instrumental aids, may perhaps appear to be 
founded too much upon theory ; but this objection can- 
not be made to the reasonings I have offered on the im- 
portance of the study of method* — ^To the justness of 
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these, tbi^ whole bistoiy of acience bears testimony, but 
more especially, the histories of Physics and of pure 
Greometry ; which, afford so remarkable an illustration 
of the general doctrme^ as can scarcely fail to be satis- 
factory^ even to thoae who are the most disposed to 
doubt ihe efficacy of art in directing the exertions of 
genius. , 

With respect to the fonner, it is sufficient to mention 
the wonderful effects which the writingis of Lord Bacon 
iiave produced, in accelerating its progress. The philos- 
ophej;s, who flourished before his time, were, undoubted- 
ly^ not inferior to their successors, either in genius or 
industry : but their plan of investigation was erroneous ; 
and their labors have produced only a chaos of fictions 
and absurdities* The illustrations which his works con- 
tain, of the method of induction, general as the terms 
are, in which they are expressed, have gradually turned 
the attention of the modems to the rules of philoso- 
phizing ; and have led the way to those important and 
sublime discoveries in physics, which reflect so much 
honor on the present age. 

The rules of philosophizing, however, even in phys- 
ics, have never yet been laid down with a sufficient de- 
See of precision, minuteness, or method ; nor have 
ey ever been stated and illustrated in so clear and 
popular a manner^ as to render them inteUigible to the 
generality of readers. The truth, perhaps, is, that the 
greater part of physical inquirers have derived what 
knowledge of them they possess, rather from an atten- 
tion to the excellent models of investigation which the 
writings of Newton exhibit, than from any of the specu- 
lations of Lord Bacon, or his commentators : and, in- 
deed, such is the incapacity of most people for abstract 
reasoning, that I am inclined to think, even if the rules 
of inquiry were delivered in a perfectiy complete and 
unexceptionable form, it might still be expedient to 
teach them to the majority of students, rather by exam- 
ples, than in the form of general principles. But it 
does not therefore follow, that an attempt to illustrate 
and to methodize these rules would be useless ; for it 
must be remembered, that, although an original and i»- 
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ventive genius, like that of Newton, be sufficient to 
establish a standard for the imitation of his age, yet, 
that the genius of Newton himself was encouraged and 
led by the light of Bacon's philosophy. 

The use whieh the ancient Greek geometers made 
of their analysis^ affords an additional illustration of the 
utility of method in guiding scientific invention. To 
facilitate the study of this species of investigation, they 
wrote no less than thirty-three preparatory books ; and 
they considered an address, in the practice of it, (or, as 
Marinus calls it, a iihafiis dvaXvxix^j) as of much more 
value, than an extensive acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of the science,* Indeed, it is well known to every 
one who is at all conversant with geometrical investiga- 
tions, that although it may be possible for a person, 
without the assistance of the method of analysis, to 
stumble accidentally on a solution, or on a demonstra- 
tion, yet it is impossible for him to possess a just confi- 
dence in his own powers, or to carry on a regular plan 
of invention and discovery. It is well known, too, that 
an acquaintance with this method brings geometers much 
more nearly upon a level with each other, than they 
would be otherwise : not that it is possible, by any 
rules, to supersede, entirely, ingenuity and address ; 
but because, in consequence of the uniformity of the 
plan on which the method proceeds, experience com- 
municates a certain dexterity in the use of it, which 
must in time give to a very ordinary degree of sagacity, 
a superiority on the whole, to the greatest natural mge- 
nuity, unassisted by rule.f 

To these observations, I believe I may add, that, after 

* Muiop iarl to 9wa(nv araXvrixiiv ivrqaaad-ah rov noXXig anodd^eig 

t *< Mathematica midti Bciunt, matheain paud. Afiud est enim nosse propositfo- 
ues aliquot, et noDDullas ex iis obvias elicere, casu potius quam certa aliqua discur- 
rendi norma ; aliud acientie ipsius Daturam ac indolem perapectam habere, in ejus ae 
adyta penetrare, et ab umversdibaa instmctum esse prcceptis, quibus theoremata 
ac problemata innumera ezcogitandi, eademque demonstiandi facflitas comparetur. Ut 
emm pictonim vulgus prototyponsepe sapios expiimendo, quendam pingendi usum, 
nullam ver6 pictonquae artis quam optica suggerit scientiam adquirit, ita multi, lectis 
Enciidis et alioram geometrarum libris, eorum imitatlone fiDgere propositiones aU- 
quas ac demonstrare solent, ipsam tamen secretisaifflam difficiliorum tfaeorematnm ac 
problematum solvendi methodum prorsus ignorant."-;->/oanms dt la FoiUe Thwrt* 
nuOa de Centro GramtaUi, in prirfat,—Antwet}fix, 1632. 
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all that WW done by the Gredc philosoplM^ to faciU* 
tale matliematical mventioD^ many rules still remain to 
be suggested, which might be of important use^ even m 
pure geometry. A variety of such occur to every ex- 
perienced mathematician in the course of his inquiries, 
although, perhaps, he may not be at the trouble to state 
^em to himself in words; and it would plainly haye 
saved him much expense of time and thought, beside 
enabling him to conduct his researches on a more regu- 
lar plan, if he had been taught them systematically at 
the commencement of his studies. The more vaned, 
abstruse, and general investigations q( the modems, 
stand in need, in a much greater degree, of the guidance 
of philosophical principles ; not only for enabling us to 
conduct, with skill, our particular researches, but for 
directing us to the different methods of reasoning, to 
which we ought to have recourse on different occasionSF 
A collection of such rules would forpii what might be 
called with propriety, the logic of mathematics ; and 
would probably contribute gre^itly to the advancement 
oif all those branches of knowledge, to which mathema- 
tical learning is subservient. 

The observations which have been now made, w the 
importance of method in conducting physical and piath* 
ematical researches, particularly those which relate to 
the last of these subjects, will not apply literally to our 
inquiries in metaphysics, morals, or politics ; because, 
in these sciences, our reasonings alw^y^ consist of a 
comparatively small number of intermediate steps, and 
the obstacles which retard our progress, do not, as in 
mathematics, arise from the difficulty of finding media 
of comparison among our ideas. Not that these obsta- 
cles are less real or more easily surmounted : on the 
contrary, it seems to require a still rarer combination of 
talents to surmount them ; for how small is the number 
of individuals who are qualified to think jusdy on meta- 
physical, moral, or political subjects, in comparison of 
those, who may be trained by practice to follow the 
longest processes' of mathematical reasoning. From 
what these obstacles arise, I shall not inquire particular- 
ly at present. Some of the more important of them 
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may be referrftd to Ac imperfections of language ; to 
the (tiflSculty of annexing precise and steady ideas to 
our words ; to the difficulty, in some cases, of conceiv- 
ing the subjects of our reasoning ; wd, in others, of 
discovering, and keeping in view, all the various circum- 
stances upon which our judgment ought to proceed J 
and, above all, to the prejudices which early impressions 
and associations create, to warp our opinions. — To illus- 
tfate these sources of error, in the different sciences 
which are liable to be affected by them, and to point 
out the most effectual means for guarding against them, 
would form another very interesting article in a philo- 
sophical system of logic. 

The method of communicating to others the princi- 
ples of the different sciences, has been as much neglected 
by the writers on logic, as the rules of investigation and 
discovery ; and yet, there is certainly no undertaking 
whatever, in which their assistance is more indispensa- 
bly requisite. The first principles of all the sciences 
are intimately connected with the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind ; and it is the province of the logician to 
state these in such a manner, as to lay a solid founda- 
tion for the superstructures which others are to rear. — 
It is in stating such principles, accordingly, that elemen-, 
tary vraters are chiefly apt to fail. How unsatisfactory, 
foi* example, are the introductory chapters in most sys- 
tems of natural philosophy ! not in consequence of any 
defect of physical or of mathematical knowledge in 
dieir authors, but in consequence of a want of attention 
to the laws of human thought, and to the general rules 
of just reasoning. The same remark may be extended 
to the form, in which the elementary principles of many 
of the other sciences are commonly exhibited; and, if 
I am not mistaken, this want of order among the first 
ideaa which they present to the mind, is a more power- 
ful obstacle to the progress of knowledge, than is gene- 
rally imagined. 

I shaU only observe farther, with respect to the utility 
of the philosophy of mind, that as there are some arts 
in which we not only employ the intellectual faculties* 
as instruments!, but operate on the mmd as a subject, so. 
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to those indiriduals who aim at excellence in such pur- 
suits, the studies I have now been recommending are, 
in a more peculiar manner, interesting and intiportant. 
In poetry, in painting, in eloquence, and in all the other 
fine arts, our success depends on the skill with which 
we are able to adapt the eflforts of our genius to the hu- 
man frame ; and it is only on a philosophical analysis of 
the mind, that a solid foundation can be laid for their 
farther improvement. Man, too, is the subject on which 
the practical moralist and the enhghtened statesman 
have to operate. Of the former, it is the professed ob- 
ject to engage the attention of individuals to their own 
best interest, and to allure them to virtue and happi-^ 
ness, by every consideration, that can influence the un- 
derstanding, the imagination, or the heart. To the 
latter, is assigned the sublimer office of seconding the 
benevolent intentions of Providence in the administra- 
tion of human afiairs ; to diffuse as widely and equally 
as possible, among his fellow-citizens, the advantages of 
the social union ; and, by a careful study of the consti- 
tution of man, and of the circumstances in which he is 
placed, to modify the political order, in such a manner 
as may allow free scope and operation to those princi*- 
ples of intellectual and moral improvement, which na- 
ture has implanted in our species. 

In all these cases, I am very sensible, that the utility 
of systematical rules has been called in question by 
philosophers of note, and that many plausible arguments 
in support of their opinion, may be derived from the 
small number of individuals who have been regularly 
trained to eminence in the arts, in comparison of those 
who have been guided merely by untutored genius, and 
the example of their predecessors. I know, too, that 
it may be urged with truth, that rules have, in some 
cases, done more harm than good, and have misled, in- 
stead of directing, the natural exertions of the mind. 
But, in all such instances, in which philosophical princi- 
ples have failed in producing their intended effect, I 
will venture to assert, that they have done so, either in 
consequence^ of errors, which were accidentally blend- 
ed with them, or, in consequence of their possessing 
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only that sU^ and partial iaflueroe over the geiuus, 
which enabled them to derange its previously acquired 
habits, without regulating its operations, upon a systema- 
tical plan, with steadiness and efficacy. In all the arts 
of life, whether trifling or unportant^ there is a certam 
degree of skill, which may be attained by our untutored 
powers, aided by imitation ; and this skill, instead of 
bemg perfected by rules, may, by means of them^ be 
diminished or destaroyed, if these rules are partially and 
imperfectly apprehended, or even if they are not so fa- 
miliarized to the understandings as to influence its exer- 
tions uniformly and habitually. In the case of a musi- 
cal performer, who has learnt his art merely by the ear, 
the first effects of systematical instruction are, I believe, 
always unfavorable. The effect is the same of the rules 
of elocution, when first communicated to one who has 
attmned, by his* natural taste and good sense, a tolerable 
propriety in the art of reading. But it does not follow 
from this, that in either of these arts, rules are useless. 
It only follows, that, in order to unite ease and grace 
with correctness, and to preserve the felicities o£ .origi- 
nal genius amidst those restraints which may give them 
an useful direction, it is necessary that the acquisitions 
of education should, by long and early habits, be ren-< 
dered, in some measure, a second nature. — The same 
observations will be found to apply, with very flight al- 
terations, to arts of more serious importance. — ^In the 
art of legislation, for example, there is a certain degree 
of skill, which may be acquired merely from the routine 
of business ; and when once a politician has been formed^ 
in this manner, among the details of office, a partial study 
of general principles wiU be much more likely to lead 
him astray, than to enlighten his conduct. But there is 
nevertheless a science of legislation, which the details 
of office, and the intrigues of popular ^semblies, will 
never communicate ; a science, of which the principles 
must be sought for in the constitution of human nature, 
and in the general laws which regulate the course of 
human affairs ; and which, if ever, in consequence of the 
progress of reason, philosophy should be enabled to 
assume that ascendant in the government of the world, 
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which has hitherto been maintained by accident, com- 
bined with the passions and caprices of a few leading 
individuals, may, perhaps, produce more perfect and 
happy forms of society, than have yet be^i resdized in 
the history of mankind* 

I hate thus endearoured to point out, and illustrate, 
a few of the most important purposes, to which the phi- 
losophy of the human mind is subservient It will not, 
however, I flatter myself, be supposed by any of my 
readers, that I mean to attempt a systematical work on 
all, or any of the subjects I have now mentioned ; the 
most limited of which would furnish matter for many voir 
umes. What I have aimed at, has been, to give, in the fir^ 
place, as distinct and complex an analysis as I could, 
of the principles, both intellectual and active, of our 
nature ; and, in the second place, to illustrate, as I pro^ 
ceed, the application of these general laws of the hu^ 
man constitution, to the different classes of phenomena 
which result from them. In the selection of these phe- 
nomena, although I have sometimes been guided cMefly 
by the curiosity of the moment, or the accidental 
course of my own studies, yet, I have had it in view, to 
vary, as far as possible, the nature of my speculations; 
in order to show how numerous and different the appli- 
cations are, of which this philosophy is susceptible. It 
will not, therefore, I hope, be objected to me, that I 
have been guilty of a blameable violation of unity in 
the plan of my work, till it be considered how fiair suck 
a violation was usefiil for accomplishii^ the putpos^s 
for which I write. One species of unity, I* am willing 
to believe, an attentive reader will be able to trace in 
it; I mean, that uniformity of thought and design, 
" which,'' as Butler well remarks, " we may always ex- 
pect to meet with in the compositions of the same au- 
thor, when he writes with simphcity, and in earnest*' 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THB POWERS OF EXTERNAL PERCBPTION. 

^ SECTION L 

Of the Theories which have been formed by PhUosophen. to expUdn the MaDner in 
which the Mind pepceivet External Objeeli. 

AMOjro the various phenomena which the human mind 
presents to our view^ there is none more calculated to 
excite our curiosity and our wonder, than the commu- 
nication which is carried on between the sentient, think- 
ing, and active principle within us, and the material 
objects with which we are surrounded. How little 
soever the bulk of mankind may be disposed to attend 
to such inquiries, there is scarcely a person to be found, 
who has not occasionally turned his thoughts to that 
mysterious influence, which the will possesses over the 
members of the body, and to those powers of percep- 
tion, which seem to inform us, by a sort of inspiration, 
of the various changes which take place in the external 
universe. Of those who receive the advantages of a 
liberal education, there are perhaps few, who pass the 
period of childhood, without feeling their curiosity ex- 
cited by this incomprehensible communication between 
mind and matter. For my own part, at least, I cannot 
recollect the date of my earUest speculations on the 
subject 

It is to the phenomena of perception alone, that I am 
to confine myself in the following essay ; and even with 
respect to these, all that I propose is, to offer a few 
general remarks on such of the common mistakes con-. 
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ceming them, as may be most likely to mislead us in our 
future inquiries, l^uch of my readers as wish to con- 
sider them more in detail, will find ample satisfaction in 
the writings of Dr. Reid. 

In considering the phenomena of perception, it is 
natural to suppose, that the attention of philosophers 
would be directed, in the first instance, to the sense of 
seeing. The variety of information and of enjoyment 
we rfeceive by it, the rapidity with which this informa- 
tion and enjoyment are conveyed to us, and above all, 
the intercourse it enables us to maintain with the more 
distant part of the universe, cannot fail to give it, even 
in the apprehension of the most careless observer, a 
pre-eminence over all our other perceptive faculties. 
Hence it is, that the various theories, which have been 
formed to explain the operations of our senses, have a 
more immediate reference to that of seeing ; and that the 
greater part of the metaphysical language, concerning 
perception in general, appears evidently, from its ety- 
mology, to have been suggested by the phenomena of 
vision. Even when applied to this sense, indeed, it can 
at most amuse the fancy, without conveying any precise 
knowledge ; but, when applied to the other senses, it as 
altogether absurd and unintelligible. 

It would be tedious and useless, to consider particu- 
larly the diflferent hypotheses, which have been advan- 
ced upon this subject. To all of them, I apprehend, the 
two following remarks will be found applicable : First, 
that, in the formation of them, their authors have been in- 
fluenced by some general maxims of philosophizing, bor- 
rowed fi'om physics ; and, secondly, that they have been 
influenced by an indistinct, but deep-rooted, conviction 
of the immateriality of the soul ; which, although not 
precise enough to point out to them the absurdity of at- 
tempting to illustrate its operations by the analogy of 
matter, was yet sufiiciently strong, to induce them to 
keep the absurdity of their theories as far as possible 
out of view, by allusions to those physical facts, in 
which the distinctive properties of matter are the least 
grossly and palpably exposed to our observation. To 
the former oi these circumstances is to be ascribed the 
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general principle, upon which all the known theories of 
-perception proceed ; that, in order to e^lain the inter* 
course between the mind and distant objects, it is ne* 
cessarjr to suppo^ the existence of someUiing interme- 
diate, by which its perceptions are produced ; to the 
latter, tne various metaphorical expressions of ideas^ 
species J formsj shadows^ phantasms^ images ; which, while 
diey amused the fancy with some remote analogies to 
the objects of our senses^ did not directly rerolt our 
reason, by presenting to us any of the tangible qualities 
of body. 

" It was the doctrine of Aristotle," says Dr. Reid, 
if^that as our senses cannot receive external material 
objects themselves, they receive their species; that 
is, their images or forms, without the matter; as wax 
receives the form of the seal without any of the matter 
of it These images or forms, impressed upon the sen- 
ses, are called senile species; and are the objects only 
of the sensitive part of the mind ; but by various inter- 
nal powers, they are retained, refined, and spiritualized, 
so as to become objects of memory and imagination ; 
and, at last, of pure intellection. When they are ob- 
jects of memory and of imagination, they get the name 
of phantasms. When, by farther refinement, and being 
stripped of their particularities, they become objects of 
science^ they are called tntelkgible species ; so that eve- 
ry immediate object, whether of sense, of memory, of 
imagination, or of reasoning, must be some phantasm, 
or species, in the mind itself. 

" The followers of Aristotle, especially the school- 
men, made great additions to this theory ; which the 
author himself mentions very briefly, and with an ap- 
pearance of reserve. They entered into large disquisi- 
tions with regard to the sensible species, what kind of 
things they are ; how they are sent forth by the object, 
and enter by the organs of the senses ; how they are 
preserved, and refined by various agents, called internal 
senses, concerning the number and offices of which 
they had many controversies." * 



* EMays on the Intellectual Powei» of Man, p. 25. 
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The PlatonistS) too, although they denied the great 
doctrine of the Peripatetics, Aat all the objects of hu- 
man understanding enter at first by the senses ; and 
maintained, that there exist eternal and immutable ideas, 
which were prior to the objects of sense, and about 
which all science was employed; yet appear to have 
agreed with them in their notions concerning the^mode 
in which external objects are perceived. This, Dr. 
Reid infers, partly from the silence of Aristotle about 
any difference between himself and his master upon this 
point, and partly from a passage in the seventh book of 
Plato's Republic ; in which he compares the process of 
the mind in perception, to that of a person in a cave, 
who sees not external objects themselves, but only their 
shadows.* 

" Two thousand years after Plato," continues Dr. 
Reid, " Mr. Locke, who studied the operations of the 
human mind so much, and with so great success, repre- 
sents our manner of perceiving external objects, by a 
similitude very much resembling that of the cave. — 
* Methinks,' says he, * the understanding is not much 
imlike a closet, wholly shut from light, with only some 
little opening left, to let in external visible resemblances 
or ideas of things without. Would the pictures coming 
into such a dark room but stay there, and lie so order- 
ly as to be found upon occasion, it would very much 
resemble the understanding of a man in reference to all 
objects of sight, and the ideas of them.' f 

" Plato's subterranean cave, and Mr. Locke's dark 
closet, may be applied with ease to all the systems of 
perceptions that have been invented : for they all sup- 
pose, that we perceive not external objects immediate- 
ly, and that the immediate objects of perception are 
only certain shadows of the external objects. Those 
shadows, or images, which we immediately perceive, 
were by the ancients called species^ formsy phantasms. 
Since the time of Des Cartes, they have commonly been 
called ideas; | and, by Mr. Hume, impressions. But all 

* Essays on the Intellcctusl Powers of Man, p. 99. 

{Locke on Human UndersUnding, book ti. cnap. 11, § 17. 
See Note (B.) 
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philosopherSy from Plato to Mr. Hume, agree in this, 
that we do not perceive external objects immediately ; 
and that the immediate object of perception must be 
some image present to the mind.^ On the whole, Dr. 
Reid remarks, " that in their sentiments concerning per- 
ception, there appears a imiformity, which rarely occurs 
upon subjects of so abstruse a nature.'* * 

The very short and imperfect view we have now 
taken of the common theories of perception, is almost 
sufficient, without any commentary, to establish the 
truth of the two general observations formerly made ; 
for they all evidently proceed on a supposition, suggest- 
ed by the phenomena of physics, that there must of 
necessity exist some medium of communication between 
the objects of perception and the percipient mind, and 
they all indicate a secret conviction in their authors, of 
the essential distinction between mind and matter; 
which, although not rendered, by reflection, sufficiently, 
precise and satisfactory, to show them the absurdity of 
attempting to explain the mode of their communication, 
had yet such a degree of influence on their speculations, 
as to induce them to exhibit their supposed medium 
under as mysterious and ambiguous a form as possible, 
in order that it might remain doubtful, to which of the 
two predicaments, of body or mind, they meant that it 
should be referred. By refining away the grosser qual- 
ities of matter ; and by allusions to some of the most 
aerial and magical appearances it assumes, they endeav- 
oured, as it were, to spiritualize the nature of their me- 
dium ; while at the same time, all their language con- 
cerning it, implied such a reference to matter, as was 
necessary for furnishing a plausible foundation, for 
applying to it the received maxims of natural philos- 
ophy. 

Another observation, too, which was formerly hinted 
at, is confirmed by the same historical review ; that, in 
the order of inquiry, the phenomena of vision had first 
engaged the attention of philosophers ; and had suggest- 
ed to them the greater part of their language, with re- 

• Reid, p. 116, 117. 
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spect to perception in general; and that, in conse- 
quence 01 this circumstance, the common modes of 
expression on the subject, unphilosophical and fanciful 
at best, even when applied to the sense of seeing, are 
in the case of all the other senses, obviously unintelligi** 
ble and self-contradictory. — " As to objects of sight,** 
says Dr. Reid, ^^ I understand what is meant by an image 
of their figure in the brain : but how shall we conceive 
an image of their color, where there is absolute dark- 
ness 1 And, as to all other objects of sense, except 
figure and color, I am unable to conceive what is meant 
by an image of them. Let any man say, what he means 
by an image of heat and cold, an image of hardness or 
softness, an image of sound, or smell, or taste. The 
word imagCj when applied to these objects of sense, has 
absolutely no meaning." — This palpabit; imperfection in 
the ideal theory^ has plainly taken rise from the natural 
order in which the phenomena of perception present 
themselves to the curiosity. 

The mistakes, which have been so long current in 
the world, about this part of the human constitution, 
will, I hope, justify me for prosecuting the subject a 
little farther; in particular, for illustrating, at some 
length, the first of the two general remarks already 
referred to. This speculation I enter upon the more 
willingly, that it affords me an opportunity of stating 
some important principles with respect to the object 
and the limits of philosophical inquiry, to which I shcdl 
frequently have occasion to refer, in the course of the 
following disquisitions. 



SECTION n. 

Of certain natunl Prejudices, which seem to have given rise to the common Theo- 
ries of Perception. 

It seems now to be pretty generally agreed among 
philosophers, that there is no instance in which we are 
able to perceive a necessary connexion between two 
successive events, or to comprehend in what manner 
the one proceeds from the other, as its cause. From 
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experience, indeed, we learn, that there are many events 
which are constantly conjoined, so that the one invaria- 
bly follows the other : but it is possible, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, that this connexion, though a 
constant one, as far as our observation has reached, may 
not be a necessary connexion ; nay, it is possible, that 
there may be no necessary connexions among any of 
the phenomena we see : and, if there are any such con- 
nexions existing, we may rest assured that we shall 
never be able to discover them*^ 

I shall endeavour to show, in another part of this 
work, that the doctrine I have now stated does not lead 
to those sceptical conclusions, concerning the existence 
of a First Cause, which an author of great ingenuity 
has attempted to deduce from it — At present, it is suffi- 
cient for my purpose to remark, that the word cause is 
used, both by philosophers and the vulgar, in two sen- 
ses, which are widely different — ^When it is said, that 
every change in nature indicates the operation of a 
cause, the word cause e:iq)resses something which is 
supposed to be necessarily 'connected with the change \ 
and without which it could not have happened. This 
may be called the metaphysical meaning of the word ; 
and such causes may be called metaphysical or efficient 
causes. In natural philosophy, however, when we speak 
of one thing being the cause of another, all that we 
mean is, that the two are constantly conjoined, so that 
when we see the one, we may expect the other. These 
conjunctions we learn from experience alone ; and with- 
out an acquaintance with them, we could not accommo- 
date our conduct to the established course of nature. — 
The causes which are the objects of our investigation 
in natural philosophy, may, for the sake of distinction, 
be called physical causes. 

I am very ready to acknowledge, that this doctrine, 
concerning the object of natural philosophy, is not alto- 
gether agreeable to popular prejudices. When a man, 
unaccustomed to metaphysical speculations, is told, for 
the first time, that the science of physics gives us no 

*SMKote(C.) 
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imfonnation concerning the efficient causes of the phe* 
nomena about which it is employed, he feels some de*- 
gree of surprise and mortification. The natural bias of 
Sie mind is surely to conceive physical events as some- 
how linked together, and material substances, as possess- 
ed of certain powers and virtues, which fit them to 
produce particular effects. That we have no reason to 
believe this to be the case, has been shown in a very 
particular manner by Mr. Hume, and by other writers, 
and must, indeed, appear evident to every person, on a 
moment's reflection. It is a curious question. What 
gives rise to prejudice ? 

In stating the argument for the existence of the Deity, 
several modem philosophers have been at pains to illus- 
trate that law of our nature, which leads us to refer 
every change we perceive in the universe, to the opera- 
tion of an efficient cause.* — This reference is not the 
result of reasoning, but necessarily accompanies the 
perception, so as to render it impossible for us to see 
the change, without feeling a conviction of the operation 
of some cause by which it was produced ; much in the 
same manner in which we find it to be impossible to 
conceive a sensation, without being impressed with a 
belief of the existence of a sentient being. Hence, I 
apprehend, it is, that when we see two events constant- 
ly conjoined, we are led to associate the idea of causa- 
tion, or efficiency, with the former, and to refer to it 
that power or energy by which the change was produ- 
ced ; in consequence of which association, we come to 
consider philosophy as the knowledge of efficient caus- 
es, and lose sight of the operation of mind in produ- 
cing the phenomena of nature. — ^It is by an association 
somewhat similar, that we connect our sensations of 
color with the primary qualities of body. A moment's 
reflection must satisfy any one, that the sensation of 
color can only reside in a mind ; and yet our natural 
bias is surely to connect color with extension and fig- 
ure, and to conceive whitCy blue, and yellow^ as some- 
thing spread ovpr the surfaces of bodies. In the same 

* See, in particular, Dr. Reid'a Euays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. 
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way, we are led to associate with inanimate matter, the 
ideas oi power^farce^ energy ^ and causatimy which are 
all attributes of mind, and can exist in a mind only. 

The bias of our nature is strengthened by another as- 
sociation. Our language, with respect to cause and 
effect, is borrowed by analogy from material objects* 
Some of these we see scattered about us, without any 
connexion between them, so that one of them may be 
removed from its place, without disturbing the rest 
We can, however, by means of some material vinculum^ 
connect two or more objects together ; so that whenev- 
er the one is moved, die others shall follow. In like 
manner, we see some events, which occasionally follow 
one another, and which are occasionally disjoined : we 
see others, where the succession is constant and inva- 
riable. The former we conceive to be analagous to 
objects which are loose, and unconnected with each 
other, and whose contiguity in place, is owing merely to 
accidental position; the others to objects, which are 
tied together by a material vinculum. Hence we trans- 
fer to such events the same language which we apply 
to connected objects. We speak of a connexion be- 
tween two events, and of a chain of causes and ef- 
fects.* 

That this language is merely analogical, and that we 
know nothing of physical events, but the laws which 
regulate their succession, must, I think, appear very ob- 
vious to every person who takes the trouble to reflect 
on the subject : and yet it is certain, that it has misled 
the greater part of philosophers, and has had a surpris- 
ing influence on the systems, which they have formed 
in very different departments of science. 

A few remarks on some of the mistaken conclusions, 
to which the vulgar notions concerning the connexions 
among physical events have given rise, in natural phi- 
losophy, will illustrate clearly the origin of the common 
theories of perception ; and will, at the same time, sa- 
tisfy the reader, with respect to the train of thought 
which suggested the foregoing observations. 

*SMNote(DO 
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The maxim, that nothing can act but where it is, and 
when it is, has always been admitted, with respect to 
metaphysical or efficient causes* " Whatever objects," 
says Mr. Hume, " are considered as causes or effects, 
are contiguous ; and nothing can operate in a time or 
place, wUch is ever so little removed from those of its 
existence." " We may therefore," he adds, " consider 
the relation of contiguity as essential to that of causa- 
tion." — ^But although tins maxim should be admitted, 
with respect to causes which are efficient, and which, 
as such, are necessarily connected with their effects, 
there is surelv no good reason for extending it to physi- 
cal causes, of which we know nothing, but that they are 
the constant forerunners and signs of certain natural 
events. It may, indeed, be improper, according to this 
doctrine, to retain the expressions, cause and effect, in 
natural philosophy ; but, as long as the present language 
upon the subject continues in use, the propriety of its 
application, in any particular instance, does not depend 
on the contiguity of the two events in place or time, but 
solely on this question, whether the one event be the 
constant and invariable forerunner of the other, so that 
it may be considered as its infallible sign? — ^Notwith- 
standing, however, the evidence of this conclusion, phi- 
losophers h^ve in general proceeded upon a contrary 
supposition ; and have discovered an unwillingness, even 
in physics, to call one event the cause of another, if the 
smallest interval of space or time existed between them. 
In the case of motion, communicated by impulse, they 
have no scruple to call the impulse the cause of the 
motion ; but they will not admit that one body can be 
the cause of motion in another, placed at a distance 
from it, unless a connexion is carried on between them, 
by means of some intervening medium. > 

It is unnecessary for me, after what has already been 
said, to employ any arguments to prove, that the com- 
munication of motion by impulse is as unaccountable, as 
any other phenomenpn in nature. Those philosophers 
who have attended at all to the subject, even they who 
have been the least sceptical with respect to cause and 
effect, and who have admitted a necessary connexion 
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among phjrsical events, have been forced to acknowl- 
edge, that they could not discover any necessary con- 
nexion between impulse and motion. Hence, some of 
them have been led to conclude, that the impulse only 
rouses the activity of the body, and that the subsequent 
motion is the eflfect of this activity, constantly exerted. 
" Motion," says one writer, " is action ; and a continued 
motion implies a continued action/* " The impulse is 
only the cause of the beginning of the motion : its con- 
tinuance must be the eflfect of some other cause, which 
continues to act as long as the body continues to move.'* 
The attempt which another writer of great learning has 
made, to revive the ancient theory of mind, has arisen 
from a similar view of the subject before us. He could 
discover no necessary connexion between impulse and 
motion ; and concluded, that the impulse was only the 
occasion of the motion, the beginning and continuance 
of which he ascribed to the continued agency of the 
mind with which the body is animated. 

Although, however, it be obvious, on a moment's con- 
sideration, that we are as ignorant of the connexion 
between impulse and motion, as of the connexion be- 
tween fire and any of the effects we see it produce, 
philosophers, in every age, seem to have considered the 
production of motion by impulse, as almost the only 
physical fact which stood in need of no explanation. 
When we see one body attract another at a distance, our 
curiosity is roused, and we inquire how the Connexion 
is carried on between them. But when we see a body 
begin to move in consequence of an impulse which an- 
other has given it, we inquire no farther : on the con- 
trary, we tibink a fact sufficiently accounted for, if it can 
be shown to be a case of impulse. This distinction, 
between motion* produced by impulse, and the other 
phenomena of nature, we are led, in a great measure, 
to make, by confounding together efficient and physical 
causes ; and by applying to the latter, maxims which 
have properly a reference only to the former. — ^Another 
circumstance, likewise, has probably considerable influ- 
ence : that, as it is by means of impulse alone, that we 
ourselves have a power of moving external objects, this 

VOL. I. 8 
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fact is more familiar to us from our infancy than any 
other, and strikes us as a fact which is necessary, and 
which could not have happened otherwise. Some 
writers have even gone so far as to pretend that, al- 
though the experiment had never been made, the com- 
munication of motion by impulse, might have been pre- 
dicted by reasoning a priori.* 

Prom the following passage, in one of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's letters to Dr. Bentley, it appears that he supposed 
the communication of motion by impulse, to be a phe- 
nomenon much more explicable, than that a connexion 
should subsist between two bodies placed at a distance 
from each other, without any intervening medium. " It 
is inconceivable," says he, " that inanimate brute matter 
should, without the mediation of something else which 
is not material, operate upon, and aflFect otlier matter, 
without mutual contact ; as it must do, if gravitation, in 
the sense of Epicurus, be essential and inherent in if. 
And this is one reason why I desired that you would 
not ascribe innate gravity to me. That gravity should 
be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so that one 
body may act on another, through a vacuum, without the 
mediation of any thing else, by and through which their 
action and force may be conveyed from one to another, 
is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe no man 
who has, in philosophical matters, a competent faculty 
of thinking, can ever fall into it." 

With this passage I so far agree, as to allow that it is 
impossible to conceive in what manner one body acts 
on another at a distance, through a vacuum. But I 
cannot admit that it removes the difficulty to suppose, 
that the two bodies are in actual contact. That one body 
may be" the efficient cause of the motion of another body 
placed at a distance from it, I do by no means assert ; 
but only, that we have as good reason to believe that 
this may be possible, as to believe that any one natural 
event is the efficient cause of another. 

I have been led into this very long disquisition con- 
cerning efficient and physical causes, in order to point 

* See an Answer to Lord Kaimes's Essay on Motion ; by John Stewart, M. D. 
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out the origin of the common theories of perception ; 
all of which appear to me to have taken rise from the 
same prejudice which I have already remarked to have 
had so extensive an influence upon the speculations of 
natural philosophers. 

That, in the case of the perception of distant objects, 
we are naturally inclined to suspect, either something to 
be emitted from the object to the organ of sense, or 
some medium to intervene between the object and 
organ, by means of which the former may communicate 
an impulse to the latter ; appears from the common 
modes of expression on the subject, which are to be 
found in all languages. In our own, for example, we 
frequently hear the vulgar speak, of light striking the 
eye, not in consequence of any philosophical theory 
they have been taught, but of their own crude and undi- 
rected speculations. Perhaps there are few men 
among those who have attended at all to the history of 
their own thoughts, who will not recollect the influence 
of these ideas, at a period of life long prior to the date 
of their philosophical studies. Nothing, indeed, can be 
conceived more simple and natural than their ^ origin. 
When an object is placed in a certain situation with 
respect to a particular organ of the body, a perception 
arises in the mind : when the object is removed, the 
perception ceases. *Hence we are led to apprehend 
some connexion between the object and the percep- 
tion ; and as we are accustomed to believe, that matter 
produces its effects by impulse, we conclude that there 
must be some material medium intervening between the 
object and organ, by means of which the impulse is 
communicated from the one to the other. — ^That this is 
really the case, I do not mean to disputie. I think how- 
ever, it is evident, that the existence of such a medium 
does not in any case appear a priori ; and yet the 

— '■ — - 

* Turn porrd varios reram sentimus odorea, 
Nee tatnen ad nareis venienteis cemimus unquam : 
Nee calidos sstus tuimar, nee frigora quimua 
Usurpare oeulis, nee voces eemere suemiis ; 
Quae taiden omnia corporea constare necesse 'st 
Natura ; quoniam sensus impellere possunt. 

LucRET. lib. i. V. 299. 
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natural prejudices of men have given rise to an univer- 
sal belief of it, long before they were able to produce 
any good arguments in support of their opinion. 

Nor is it only to account for the connexion between 
the object and the organ of sense, that philosophers 
have had recourse to the theory of impulse. They 
have imagined, that the impression on the organ of sense 
is communicated to the mind, in a similar manner. As 
one body produces a change in the state of another 
by impulse, so it has been supposed, that the external 
object produces perception, (which is a change in the 
state of the mind,) first, by some material impression 
made on the organ of sense ; and, secondly, by some 
material impression communicated from the organ to 
the mind along the nerves and brain. These supposi- 
tions, indeed, as I had occasion already to hint, were, in 
the ancient theories of perception, rather implied than 
expressed : but by modem philosophers they have been 
stated in the form of explicit propositions. " As to the 
manner," says Mr. Locke, " in which bodies produce 
ideas in us, it is manifestly by impulse, the only way 
which we can conceive bodies to operate in." * And Sir 
Isaac Newton, although he does not speak of an impulse 
made on the mind, plainly proceeded on the principle 
that, as matter can only move matter by impulse, so no 
connexion could be carried on between matter and mind, 
unless the mind were present (as he expresses it) to the 
matter from which the last impression is communicated. 
"Is not," says he, "the sensorium of animals, the place 
where the sentient substance is present; and to which the 
sensible species of things are brought, through the nerves 
and brain, that there they may be perceived by the mind 
present in that place? " Dr. Clarke has expressed the 
same idea still more confidently, in the following pas- 
sage of one of his letters to Leibnitz. "Without being 
presentf to the images of the things perceived, the soul 

'Essay on Human Understanding, book ii. chap. viii. ^ 11. 

t This phrase of *< the soul being praefU to the images of external objects," has 
been used by many philosophers, since the time of Des Cartes ; evidently from a 
desire to avoid the absurdity of supposing, that images of extension and figure can 
exist in an unextended mind. 

" Quseiis," says Des Cartes himself, in replying to the objectionfl of one of his 
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could not possibly perceive them. A living substance 
can only there perceive, where it is present Nodung 
can i^ny more act or be acted upon, where it is not pres- 
ent, than it can when it is not'' ** How body acts upon 
mind, or mind upon body," says Dn Porterfield,* " I 
know not ; but this I am very certain of, that nothing 
can act, or be acted upon, where it is not ; and there- 
fore our mind can never, perceive any thing but its own 
proper modifications, and the various states of the sen- 
sorium, to which it is present: so that it is not the 
external sun and moon, which are in the heavens, which 
our mind perceives, but only their image or represen- 
tation, impressed upon die sensorium. How the soul 
of a seeing man sees these images, or how it receives 
those ideas, from such agitations in the sensorium, I know 
not ; but I am sure it can never perceive the external 
bodies themselves, to which it is not present" 

f The same train of thinking, which had led these 
philosophers to suppose, that external objects are per- 
ceived by means of species proceeding from the object 
to. the mind, or by means of some material impression 
made on the mind by the brain, has suggested to a late 
writer a very different theory ; that the mind, when it 
perceives an external object, quits the body, and is pres- 
ent to the object of perception. " The mind," says the 
learned author of Ancient Metaphysics, ** is not where 
the body is, when it perceives what is distant from the 
body, either in time or place, because nothing can act, 

•ntagoDisti, ** qnomodo existtinein in me subjecto ineztenao reeipi posse speeieoiy 
ideamve corporis quod extensam est. Respondeo, nullam spedem corpoream in 
mente redpd, sed punm intellectionem tarn rei coiporee quim incorporeae fieri abs-. 
qoe uUa specie coiporea; ad ima)j;inationein verd, quae non nisi de rebus cofporeis 
esse potest, opus quidem esse specie que sit venim corpus, et ad qtuim mens »t 
appUcet^ sed non c|ae in mente redpiatur."— It appeaiSi tlierefore, that this philoeo* 
pher suppofled his images, or ideas, to exist in the orain and not in tlie mind, Bfr. 
Lodce's expressions sometimes imply the one supposition, and sometimes the other. 

* See his Timtiae on the Eye, ToL ii. p. 359. 

t " Tlie slightest philosophy," says Mr. Hume, <* teaches us, that notiiing can ever 
be present to the mind, but an image, or perception : and that ^e senses are only 
the ioJets, thnraidi which these images are conveyed ; without being able to pro- 
dace any immemate intercourse between the mind and the object. The table wnidi 
we see, seems to diminish as we remove farther from it: but the red tiMe, which 
esdsts independent of us, suffers no alteration : it was, therefore, nothing but its im- 
aee which was present to the mind. These," he adds, *< are the obvioud dictates 
of reason." Eitay on the Academical or Sceptical Phdoeopky, 
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but when, and where it is. Now, the mind acts when 
it perceives. The mind, therefore, of every animal who 
has memory or imagination, acts, and by consequence 
exists, when and where the body is not; for it perceives 
objects distant from the body both in time and place." * 
Indeed if we take for granted, that in perception the 
mind acts upon the object, or the object upon the mind, 
and, at the same time, admit the truth of the maxim, 
that " nothing can act but where it is," we must, of ne- 
cessity, conclude, either that objects'are perceived in a 
way similar to what is supposed in the ideal theory, or 
that, in every act of perception, the soul quits the body, 
and is present to the object perceived. And according- 
ly, this alternative is expressly stated by Malebranche ; 
who differs, however, from the writer last quoted, in 
the choice which he makes of his hypothesis ; and even 
rests his proof of its truth on the improbability of the 
other opinion. " I suppose," says he, "that every one 
will grant, that we perceive not external objects imme- 
diately, and of themselves. We see the sun, the stars, 
and an infinity of objects without us ; and it is not at 
all likely that, upon such occasions, the soul sallies out 
of the body, in order to be present to the objects per- 
ceived. She sees them not therefore by themselves ; 
and the immediate object of the mind is not the thing 
perceived, but something which is intimately united to 
the soul ; and it is that which I call an idea : so that by 
the word idea, I understand nothing else here but that 
which is ne.arest to the mind when we perceive any ob- 
ject. — It ought to be carefully observed, that, in order 
to the mind's perceiving any object, it is absolutely 
necessary that the idea of that object be actually pres- 
ent to it. Of this it is not possible to doubt The things 
which the soul perceives are of two kinds. They are 
either in the soul, or they are without the soul. Those 
that are in the soul, are its own thoughts ; that is to say, 
all its different modifications. The soul has no need of 
ideas for perceiving these things. But with regard to 
things without the soul, we cannot perceive them but 
by means of ideas." 

* Ant. Met. voL u. p. 306. 
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To these quotations, I shall add another, which con- 
tains the opinion of Buffon upon the subject. As I do 
not imderstand it so completely, as to be able to trans- 
late it in a manner intelligible to myself, I shall tran- 
scribe it in the words of the author. 

" L'Sime s'unit intimement k tel objet qu'il lui plait ; la 
distance, la grandeur, la figure, rien ne pent nuire i cette 
union lorsque T^me la veut : elle se fait, et se fait en 
un instant .... la volont6 n^est elle done qu'un mouve- 
ment corporel, et la contemplation un simple attouche- 
ment 1 Comment cet attouchement pourroit-il se faire 
sur un objet ^loign^, sur im sujet abstrait 1 Comment 
pourroit-il s'opferer en un instant indivisible ? A-t-on 
jamais con^u du mouvement, sans qu'il y eut de Pes- 
pace et du tems 1 La volenti, si c'est un mouvement, 
n'est done pas un mouvement matferiel, et si I'union de 
P^e k son objet est un attouchement, un contact, cet 
attouchement ne se fait-il pas au loin ? ce contact n'est 
il pas une p6n6tration ? " 

All these theories appear to me to have taken their 
rise, first, from an inattention to the proper object of 
philosophy, and an application of the same general max- 
ims to physical and to efficient causes ; and, secondly, 
from an apprehension, that we understand the connex- 
ion between impulse and motion, better than any other 
physical fact. From the detail which I have given, it 
appears how extensive an influence this prejudice has 
had on the inquiries both of natural philosophers and of 
metaphysicians. 

In the foregoing reasonings, I have taken for granted, 
that motion may be produced by impulse ; and have 
contented myself with asserting, that this fact is not 
more explicable, than the motions which the Newtoni- 
ans refer to gravitation ; or than the intercourse which 
is carried on between the mind and external objects in 
the case of perception. The truth, however, is, that 
some of the ablest philosophers in Europe are now sat- 
isfied, not only that there is no evidence of motion 
being in any case produced by the actual contact of two 
bodies ; but that very strong proofs may be given, of 
the absolute impossibility of such a supposition : and 
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hence they have been led to conclude, that all the 
effects, which are commonly referred to impulse, arise 
from a power of repulsion, extending to a small and 
imperceptible distance round every element of matter. 
If this doctrine shall be confirmed by future speculations 
in physics, it must appear to be a curious circumstance 
in the history of science, that philosophers have been 
so long occupied in attempting to trace all the phenom- 
ena of matter, and even some of the phenomena of 
mind, to a general iact, which, upon an accurate ex- 
amination, is found to have no existence. — I do not 
make this observation with a view to depreciate the 
labors of these philosophers ; for although the system 
of Boscovich were completely estabUshed, it would not 
diminish, in the smallest degree, the value of those 
physical inquiries, which have proceeded on the com- 
mon hypothesis, with respect to impulse. The laws 
which regulate the communication of motion, in the 
case of apparent contact, are the most general facts we 
observe among the terrestrial phenomena; and they 
are, of all physical events, those which are the most 
familiar to us from our earliest infancy. It was therefore 
not only natural but proper, that philosophers should 
begin their physical inquiries, with attempting to refer 
to these, (which are the most general laws of nature, 
exposed to the examination of our senses,) the particu- 
lar appearances they wished to explain. And, if ever 
the theory of Boscovich should be completely establish- 
ed, it will have no other effect than to resolve these 
laws into some principle still more general, without 
affecting the soUdity of the common doctrine, so far as 
it goes. 

SECTION III. 

Of Dr. Reid's Specolatioiis on the Subject of Perceptioii. 

It was chiefly in consequence of the sceptical con- 
clusions which Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume had de- 
duced from the ancient theories of perception, that Dr. 
Reid was led to call them m question ; and he appears 
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to me to have shown, in the most satisfactory manner, not 
only that they are perfectly h3rpothetical, but that the 
suppositions they involve, are absurd and impossible. 
His reasonings, on liis part of our constitution, undoubt- 
edly form the most important accession which the phi- 
losophy of the human mind has received since the time 
of Mr, Locke. • 

But although Dr. Reid has been at much pains to 
overturn the old ideal system, he has not ventured to sub- 
stitute any hypothesis of his own in its place. And, in- 
deed, he was too well acquainted with the limits pre- 
scribed to our philosophical inquiries, to think of indulg- 
ing his curiosity in such unprofitable speculations. All, 
therefore, that he is to be understood as aiming at, in 
his inquiries concerning our perceptive powers, is, to 
give a precise state of the fact, divested of all theoreti- 
cal expressions ; in order to prevent philosophers from 
imposing on themselves any longer, by words without 
meaning, and to extort from them an acknowledgment, 
that, with respect to the process of nature in percep- 
tion, they are no less ignorant than the vulgar. 

According to this view of Dr. Reid's reasonings on 
the subject of perception, the purpose to which they 
are .subservient may appear to some to be of no very 
considerable importance ; but the truth is, that one of 
the most valuable effects of genuine philosophy, is to re- 
mind us of the limited powers of the human understand- 
ing, and to revive those natural feelings of wonder and 
admiration at the spectacle of the universe, which are 
apt to languish in consequence of long famiUarity. The 
most profound discoveries which are placed within the 
reach of our researches lead to a confession of human 
ignorance ; for, while they flatter the pride of man, and 
increase his power, by enabling him to trace the simple 
and beautiful laws by which physical, events are regu- 
lated, they call his attention, at the same time, to those 
general and ultimate facts which bound the narrow cir- 
cle of his knowledge ; and which, by evincing to him 
the operation of powers, whose nature must for ever re- 
main unknown, serve to remind him of the insuflSciency 
of his faculties to penetrate the secrets of the universe. 

VOL. I. 9 
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Wherever we direct our inquiries ; whether to the anat- 
omy and physiology of animals, to the growth of vege- 
tables, to the chemical attractions and repulsions, or to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, we perpetually per- 
ceive the effects of powers which cannot belong to mat- 
ter. To a certain length we are able to proceed ; but 
in every research, we meet with a line, which no indus- 
try nor ingenuity can pass. It is a line too, which is 
marked with sufficient distinctness, and which no man 
now thinks of passing, who has just views of the na- 
ture and object of philosophy. It forms the separation 
between that field which falls under the survey of the 
physical inquirer, and that unknown region, of which, 
though it was necessary that we should be assured of 
the existence, in order to lay a foundation for the doc- 
trines of natural theology, it hath not pleased the Au- 
thor of the universe to reveal to us the wonders, in this 
infant state of our being. It was, in fact, chiefly by 
tracing out this line, that Lord Bacon did so much ser- 
vice to science. 

Beside this effect, which is common to all our philo- 
sophical pursuits, of impressing the mind with a sense 
of that mysterious agency, or efficiency, into which gen- 
eral laws must be resolved, they have a tendency, in 
many cases, to counteract the influence of habit, in weak- 
ening those emotions of wonder and of curiosity, which 
the appearances of nature are so admirably fitted to ex- 
cite. For this purpose, it is necessary, either to lead 
the attention to facts which are calculated to strike by 
their novelty, or to present familiar appearances in a 
new light : and such are the obvious effects of philo- 
sophical inquiries ; sometimes extending our views to 
objects which are removed from vulgar observation, and 
sometimes correcting our first apprehensions with re- 
spect to ordinary events. — The communication of mo- 
tion by impulse (as I already hinted) is as unaccounta- 
ble as any phenomenon we know ; and yet, most men 
are disposed to consider it as a fact which does not re- 
'sult from will, but from necessity. To such men, it may 
be useful to direct their attention to the universal law 
of gravitation ; which, although not more wonderful in 
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itself, than the common efFects of impulse, is more fitted, 
by its novelty, to awaken their attention, and to excite 
their curiosity. If the theory of Boscovich should ever 
be established on a satisfactory foundation, it would 
have this tendency in a still more remarkable degree, 
by teaching us that the communication of motion by im^ 
pulse, (which we are apt to consider as a necessary 
truth,) has no existence whatever ; and that every case 
in which it appears to our senses to take place, is a 
phenomenon no less inexplicable, than that principle of 
attraction which binds together the most remote parts 
of the universe. 

If such, however, be the effects of our philosophical 
pursuits when successfully conducted, it must be con- 
fessed that the tendency of imperfect or erroneous the- 
ories is widely different. By a specious solution of 
insuperable difficulties, they so dazzle and bewilder the 
understanding, as, at once, to prevent us from advancing, 
with steadiness, towards the limit of human knowledge, 
and from perceiving the existence of a region beyond it, 
into which philosophy is not permitted to enter. In 
such cases, it is the business of genuine science to un- 
mask the imposture, and to point out clearly, both to the 
learned and to the vulgar, what reason can, and what 
she ctonot, accomplish. This, I apprehend, has been 
done, with respect to the history of our perceptions, in 
the most satisfactory manner, by Dr. Reid. — ^When a 
person little accustomed to metaphysical speculations is 
told, that, in the case of volition, there are certain in- 
visible fluids, propagated from the mind to the organ 
which is moved ; and that, in the case of perception, 
the existence and qualities of the external object are 
made known to us by means of species, or phantasms, 
or images, which are present to the mind in the senso- 
rium ; he is apt to conclude, that the intercourse be- 
tween mind and matter is much less mysterious than he 
had supposed ; and that, although these expressions may 
not convey to him any very distinct meaning, their im- 
port is perfectly understood by philosophers. It is now, 
I think, pretty generallv acknowledged by physiologists, 
that the influence of the will over the body is a myste- 
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ry which has never yet been unfolded ; but, singular as 
it may appear, Dr. Reid was the first person who had 
courage to lay completely aside all the common hypo- 
thetical language concerning perception, and to exhibit 
the diflSculty in all its magnitude, by a plain statement 
of the fact To what then, it may be asked, does this 
statement amount ? — Merely to this ; that the mind is so 
formed, that certain impressions produced on our or- 
gans of sense, by external objects, are followed by cor- 
respondent sensations ; and that these sensations, (which 
have no more resemblannce to the qualities of matter, 
than the words of a language have to the things they de- 
note,) are followed by a perception of the existence and 
qualities of the bodies by which the impressions are 
made ; that all the steps of this process are equally in- 
comprehensible ; and that, for any thing we can prove 
to the contrary, the connexion between the sensation 
and the perception, as well as that between the impres- 
sion and the sensation, may be both arbitrary : that it is 
therefore by no means impossible, that our sensations 
may be merely the occasions on which the correspon- 
dent perceptions are excited ; and that, at any rate, the 
consideration of these sensations, which are attributes 
of mind, can throw no light on flie manner in which 
we acquire our knowledge of the existence and quali- 
ties of body. From this view of the subject, it follows, 
that it is the external objects themselves, and not any 
species or images of these objects, that the mind per- 
ceives ; and that, although, by the constitution of our 
nature, certain sensations are rendered the constant an- 
tecedents of our perceptions, yet it is just as difficult to 
explain how our perceptions, are obtained by their 
means, as it would be, upon the supposition, that the 
mind were all at once inspired with them, without any 
concomitant sensations whatever. 

These remarks are general, and apply to all our va- 
rious perceptions ; and they evidently strike at the root 
of all the common theories upon the subject. The laws, 
however, which regulate these perceptions, are diflfer- 
ent in the ca^e of Ae different senses, and form a very 
curious object of philosophical inquiry. — Those, in par- 
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ticular, which regulate the acquired perceptions of sight, 
lead to some very interesting and inportant speculations ; 
and, I think, have never yet been explained in a manner 
completely satisfactory. To treat of them in detail, 
does not fall under the plan of this work ; but I shall 
have occasion to make a few remarks on them, in the 
chapter on Conception. 

In opposition to what I have here observed on the 
importance of Dr. Reid's speculations concerning our 
perceptive powers, I am sensible it may be urged, that 
they amount merely to a negative discovery ; and it is 
possible, that some may even be forward to remark, that 
it was unnecessary to employ so much labor and inge- 
nuity as he has done, to overthrow an hypothesis of 
which a plain account would have been a sufficient refu- 
tation. — To such persons I would beg leave to suggest, 
that, although, in consequence of the juster views in 
pneumatology, which now begin to prevail, (chiefly, I 
believe, in consequence of Dr. Reid's writings,) the 
ideal system may appear to many readers unphilosophi- 
cal and puerile ; yet the case was very different when 
this author entered upon his inquiries : and I may even 
venture to add, that few positive discoveries, in the 
whole history of science, can be mentioned, which found 
a juster claim to literary reputation, than to have detect- 
ed, so clearly and unanswerably, the fallacy of an hy- 
pothesis, which has descended to us from the earUest 
ages of philosophy ; and which, in modem times, has 
not only served to Berkeley and Hume as the basis of 
their sceptical systems, but was adopted as an indispu- 
table truth by Locke, by Clarke, and by Newton. 

SECTION IV. 

Of flie Origin of our Knowle^. 

The philosophers who endeavoured to explain the ope- 
rations of the human mind by the theory of ideas, and 
who took for granted, that in every exertion of thought 
there exists in the mind some object distinct from the 
thinking substance, were naturally led to inquire whence 
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these ideas derive their origin ; in particular, whether 
they are conveyed to the mind from without by means 
of the senses, or form part of its original furniture 1 

With respect to this question, the opinions of the an- 
cients were various ; but as the influence of these opin- 
ions on the prevailing systems of the present age is not 
very considerable, it is not necessary, for any of the 
purposes I have in view in this work, to consider them 
particularly. The modems, too, have been much divid- 
ed on the subject; some holding with Des Cartes, that 
the mind is furnished with certain innate ideas ; others, 
with Mr. Locke, that all our ideas may be traced from 
sensation and reflection ; and many, (especially among 
the later metaphysicians in Prance,) that they may be 
all traced from sensation alone. 

Of these theories, that of Mr. Locke deserves more 
particularly our attention ; as it has served as the basis 
of most of the metaphysical systems which have ap- 
peared since his time ; and as the difierence between it 
and the theory which derives all our ideas from sensa- 
tion alone, is rather apparent than real. 

In order to convey a just notion of Mr. Locke's doc- 
trine concerning the origin of our ideas, it is necessary 
to remark, that he refers to sensation, all the ideas 
which we are supposed to receive by the external 
senses ; our ideas, for example, of colors, of sounds, of 
hardness, of extension, of motion ; and, in short, of 
all the qualities and modes of matter ; to reflection, 
the ideas of our own mental operations which we 
derive from consciousness ; our ideas, for example, of 
memory, of imagination, of voUtion, of pleasure, and 
of pain. These two sources, according to him, furnish 
us with all our simple ideas ; and the only power, 
which the mind possesses over them, is to perform 
certain operations, in the way of composition, abstrac- 
tion, generalization, &c. on the materials which it 
thus collects in the course of its experience. The 
laudable desire of Mr. Locke, to introduce precision 
and perspicuity into metaphysical speculations, and his 
anxiety to guard the mind against error in general, natu- 
rally preposessed him in favor of a doctrine, which. 
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when compared with those of his predecessors, was 
intelligible and simple, and which, by suggesting a meth- 
od, apparently easy and palpable, of analyzing our 
knowledge into its elementary principles, seemed to 
furnish an antidote against those prejudices which had 
been favored by the hypothesis of innate ideas. It is 
now a considerable time since this fundamental princi- 
ple of Mr. Locke's system began to lose its authority 
in England ; and the sceptical conclusions, which it had 
been employed to support by some later writers, fur- 
nished its opponents with very plausible arguments 
against it The late learned Mr. Harris, in particular, 
frequently mentions this doctrine of Mr. Locke, and 
always in terms of high indignation. " Mark,*' says he, 
in one passage, ^^ the order of things according to the 
account of our later metaphysicians. First comes that 
huge body, the sensible world. Then this, and its at- 
tributes, beget sensible ideas. Then, out of sensible 
ideas, by a kind of lopping and pruning, are made ideas 
intelligible, whether specific or general. Thus, should 
Aey admit that mind was coSval with body ; yet, till the 
body gave it ideas and awakened its dormant powers, it 
could at best have been nothing more than a sort of dead 
capacity ; for innate ideas it could not possibly have any." 
And in another passage : " For my own part, when I 
read the detail about sensation and reflection, and am 
taught the process at large how my ideas are all gene- 
rated, I seem to view the human soul in the light of a 
crucible, where truths are produced by a kind of logic- 
al chemistry." 

If Dr. Reid's reasonings on the subject of ideas be 
admitted, all these speculations with respect to their 
origin fall to the ground, and the question to which 
they relate, is reduced merely to a question of fact, 
concerning the occasions on which the mind is first led 
to form those simple notions into which our thoughts 
may be analyzed, and which may be considered as the 
principles, or elements of human knowledge. With 
respect to many of these notions, this inquiry involves 
no difficulty. No one, for example, can be at a loss to 
ascertain the occasions on which the notions of colors 
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and sounds are first formed by the mind : for these no- 
tions are confined to individuals who are possessed of 
particular senses^ and cannot, by any combination of 
words, be conreyed to those who never enjoyed the 
use of them. The history of our notions of extension 
and figure, (which may be suggested to the mmd by 
the exercise either of sight or of touch,) is not altogeth- 
er so obvious ; and accordingly it has been the subject 
of various controversies. To trace the origin of these 
and of our other simple notions with respect to the 
qualities of matter, or, in other words, to describe the 
occasions on which, by the laws of our nature, they are 
suggested to the mind, is one of the leading objects of 
Dr. Reid's inquiry, in his analysis of 6ur external 
senses; in which he carefully avoids every hypothesis 
with respect to the ine^xplicable phenomena of perception 
and of thought, and confines himself scrupulously to a 
literal statement of facts. — Similar inquiries to these 
may be proposed, concerning the occasions on which 
we form the notions of timej of motion^ of number^ of 
causation, and an infinite variety of others. Thus, it has 
been observed by different authors, that every percep- 
tion of change suggests to the mind the notion of a 
cause, without which that change could not have hap- 
pened. Dr. Reid remarks, that, without the faculty of 
memory, our perceptive powers could never have led 
us to form the idea of motion. I shall afterwards show, 
in the sequel of this work, that without the same facul- 
ty of memory, we never could have formed the notion 
of time ; and that without the faculty of abstraction, we 
could not have formed the notion of number. — Such in- 
quiries, with respect to the origin of our knowledge, 
are curious and important, and if conducted with judg- 
ment, they may lead to the most certain conclusions ; 
as they aim at nothing more than to ascertain facts, 
which, although not obvious to superficial observers, 
may yet be discovered by patient investigation. 

From the remarks which have been just made on our 
notions of time, of motion, and of number, it is evident, 
that the inquiry concerning the origin of human knowl- 
edge cannot posdbly be discussed at the commence- 
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ment of such a work as this ; but that it must be re- 
sumed in different parts of it, as those faculties of the 
mind come under our view, with which the formation 
of our different simple notions is connected. 

With respect to the general question, Whether all 
our knowledge may be ultimately traced from our sen- 
sations 1 I shall only observe at present, that the opin- 
ion we form concerning it is of much less consequence 
than is commonly supposed. That the mind cannot, 
without the grossest absurdity, be considered in the light 
of a receptacle which is gradually furnished from ,with- 
out, by materials introduced by the channel of the 
senses, nor in that of a tahtUa rasa^ upon which copies 
or resemblances of things external are imprinted, I have 
already shown at sufficient length. Although, therefore, 
we should acquiesce in the conclusion, that, without 
our organs of sense, the mind must have remained des- 
titute of knowledge, this concession could have no ten- 
dency whatever to favor the principles of materialism ; 
as it impUes nothing more, than that the impressions 
made on our senses by external objects, furnish the oc- 
casions on which the mind, by^ the laws of its constitu- 
tion, is led to perceive the qualities of the material 
world, and to exert all the cUfferent modifications of 
thought of which it is capable. 

From the very slight view of the subject, however, 
which has been already given, it is sufficiently evident, 
that this doctrine, which refers the origin of all our 
knowledge to the occasions furnished by sense, must be 
received with many limitations. That those ideas,, 
which Mr. Locke calls ideas of reflection, (or, in other ' 
words, the notions which we form of the subjects of 
our own consciousness,) are not suggested to the mind 
immediately by the sensations arising from the use of 
our organs of perception, is granted on all hands ; and, 
therefore, the amount of the doctrine now mentioned, 
is nothing more than this ; that the first occasions on 
which our various intellectual faculties are exercised, 
are furnished by the impressions made on our organs 
of sense ; and consequently that, without these impres- 
sions, it would have been impossible for us to arrive at 
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the knowledge of our faculties. Agreeably to thi» 
explanation of the doctrine, it may undoubtedly be said 
with plausibility, (and, I am inclined to believe, with 
truth,) that the occasions on which all our notions are 
formed, are furnished either immediately or ultimately 
by sense ; but, if I am not much mistaken, this is not 
the meaning which is commonly annexed to the doc- 
trine, either by its advocates or their opponents. One 
thing at least is obvious, that, in this sense, it does not 
lead to those consequences which have interested one 
party of philosophers in its defence^ and another in its 
refutation. 

There is another very important consideration which 
deserves our attention in this argument : that, even on 
the supposition that certain impressions on our organs of 
sense are necessary to awaken the mind to a con- 
sciousness of its own existence, and to give rise to the 
exercise of its various faculties, yet all this might have 
happened, without our having any knowledge of the 
qualities, or even. of the existence, of the material world. 
To facilitate the admission of this proposition, let us 
suppose a being formed in every other respect like man, 
but possessed of no senses, excepting those of hearing 
and smellmg. I make choice of these two senses, be- 
cause it is obvious, that by means of them alone we 
never could have arrived at the knowledge of the pri- 
mary qualities of matter, or even of the existence of 
things external. All that we could possibly have infer- 
red from our occasional sensations of smell and sound, 
would have been, that there existed some unknown 
cause by which they were produced. 

Let us suppose then a particular sensation to be ex- 
cited in the mind of such a being. The moment this 
happens, he must necessarily acquire the knowledge of 
two facts at once : that of the existence of the sensatianj 
and that of his otjim existence, as a sentient being. After 
the sensation is at an end, he can remember he felt it ; 
he can conceive that he feels it again. If he has felt a 
variety of different sensations, he can compare them to- 
gether in respect of the pleasure or the pain they have 
afforded him, and will naturally desire the return of the 
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agreeable sensations, and be afraid of the return of 
diose which were painful. If the sensations of smell 
and sound are both excited in bis mind at the same 
tune, he can attend to either of them he chooses, and 
withdraw his attention from the other, or he can with- 
draw his otteTUion from both, and fix it on some sensa- 
tion he has felt formerly. In this manner, he might be 
led, merely by sensations existing in his mind, and con- 
veying to him no imformation concerning matter, to ex- 
ercise many of his most important faculties ; and amidst 
all these different modifications and operations of his 
mind, he would feel, with irresistible conviction, that 
they all belong to one and the same sentient and intelli- 
gent being ; or, in other words, that they are all modifi- 
cations and operations of himself. — ^I say nothing, at pres- 
ent, of the various simple notions, (or simple ideas, as 
they are commonly called,) which would arise in his 
mind ; for example, the ideas of number^ of duration^ of 
cause and effect^ of personal identity; all of which, 
though perfectly unlike his sensations, could not fail to 
be suggested by means of them. Such a being, then, 
might know all that we know of mind at present, and as 
his language would be appropriated to mind solely, and 
not borrowed by analogy from material phenomena, he 
would* even possess important advantages over us in 
conducting the study of pneumatology. 

From these observations it sufliciently appears, what 
is the real amount of the celebrated doctrine, which re- 
fers the origin of all our knowledge to our sensations ; 
and that, even granting it to be true, (which, for my own 
part, I am disposed to do, in the sense in which I have 
now explained it,) it would by no means follow from it, 
that our notions of the operations of mind, nor even 
many of those notions which are commonly suggested 
to us, in the first instance, by the perception of external 
objects, are necessarily subsequent to our knowledge of 
the qualities, or even of the existence, of matter. 

The remarks which I have offered on this doctrine 
will not appear superfluous to those who recollect that, 
although it has, for many years past, been a subject of 
controversy in England, it continues still to be implicit- 
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ly adopted by the best philosophical writers in France ; 
and that it has been employed by some of them to sup- 
port the system of materialism, and by others to show, 
that the intellectual distinctions between man and brutes 
arise entirely from the differences in their animal organ- 
izatiqn, and in their powers of external perception. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



op ATTBNTION. 



When we are deeply engaged in conversation or occu- 
pied with any speculation that is interesting to the mind, 
the surrounding objects either do not produce in us the 
perceptions they are fitted to excite, or these percep- 
tions are instantly forgotten. A clock, for example, may 
strike in the same room with us, without our being able, 
next naoment, to recollect whether we heard it or not^ 

In these and similar cases, I believe, it is. commonly 
taken for granted, that we really ^o not perceive the 
external object From some analogous facts, however, 
I am inclined to suspect that this opinion is not well 
founded. A person who falls asleep at church, and is 
suddenly awaked, is unable to recollect the last words 
spoken by the preacher ; or even to recollect that he 
was speaking at all. And yet that sleep does not sus- 
pend entirely the powers of perception, may be inferred 
from this, that if the preacher were to make a sudden 
pause in his discourse, every person in the congrega- 
tion, who was asleep, would instantly awake. In this 
case, therefore, it appears, that a person may be con- 
scious of a perception, without being able afterwards to 
recollect it. 

Many other instances of the same general fact might 
be produced. When we read a book, (especially in a 
language which is not perfectly familiar to us,) we must 
perceive successively every different letter, and must 
afterwards combine these letters into syllables and 
words, before we comprehend the meaning of a sen- 
tence. This process, however, passes through the mind 
without leaving any trace in the memory. 

It has been proved by optical writer?, that, in per- 
ceiving the distances of visible objects from the eye, 
there is a judgment of the understanding antecedent to 
the perception. In some cases this judgment is found- 
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ed on a variety of circumstances combined together; 
the conformation of the organ necessary for distinct vis- 
ion ; the inclination of the optic axes ; the distinctness 
or indistinctness of the minute parts of the object ; the 
distances of the intervening objects from each other, 
and from the eye ; and, perhaps, on other circumstan- 
ces besides these : and yet, in consequence of our fa- 
miliarity with such processes from our earliest infancy, 
the perception seems to be instantaneous ; and it re- 
quires much reasoning, to convince persons unaccus- 
tomed to philosophical speculations, that the fact is 
otherwise. 

Another instance, of a still more familiar nature, may 
be of use for the farther illustration of the same subject. 
It is well known, that our thoughts do not succeed each 
other at random, but according to certain laws of asso- 
ciation, which modem philosophers have been at much 
pains to investigate. It frequently, however, happens, 
particularly when the mind is animated by conversation, 
that it makes a sudden transition from one subject to 
another, which, at first view, appears to be very remote 
from it ; and that it requires a considerable degree of 
reflection, to enable the person himself, by whom the 
transition was made, to ascertain what were the inter- 
mediate ideas. A curious instance of such a sudden 
transition is mentioned by Hobbes in his Leviathan. — 
" In a company," says he, " in which the conversation 
turned on the civil war, what could be conceived more 
impertinent, than for a person to ask abruptly, What 
was the value of a Roman denarius 1 On a little reflec- 
tion, however, I was easily able to trace the train of 
thought which suggested the question : for the original 
subject of discourse naturally introduced the history 
of the King, and of the treachery of those who sur- 
rendered his person to his enemies; this again intro- 
duced the treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of 
money which he received for his reward. — ^And all this 
train of ideas," says Hobbes, " passed through the mind 
of the speaker in a twinkling, in consequence of the velo- 
city of thought." It is by no means improbable,' that if the 
speaker himself had been interrogated about the con- 
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nexion of ideas, which led him aside from the original 
topic of discourse, he would have found himself, at first, 
at a loss for an answer. 

In the instances which have been last mentioned, we 
have also a proof, that a perception, or an idea, which 
passes through the mind, without leaving any trace in the 
memory, may yet serve to introduce other ideas connect- 
ed with it by the laws of association. Other proofs of 
this important fact shall be mentioned afterwards. 

When a perception or an idea passes through the 
mind, without our being able to recollect it next moment, 
the vulgar themselves ascribe our want of memory to a 
want of attention. Thus, in the instance already men- 
tioned, of the clock, a person upon observmg that the min- 
ute hand had just passed twelve, would naturally say, that 
he did not attend to the clock when it was striking. 
There seems, therefore, to be a certain effort of mind 
upon which, even in the judgment of the vulgar, mem- 
ory in some measure depends ; and which they distin- 
guish by the name of Attention. 

The connexion between attention and memory has 
been remarked by many authors. "Nee dubium est," 
says QuinctiUan, speaking of memory, " quin plurimum 
in hac parte valeat mentis intentio, et velut acies lumi- 
num a prospectu rerum quas intuetur non aversa." The 
same observation has been made by Locke,^ and by 
most of the writers on the subject of education. 

But although the connexion between attention and 
memory has been frequently remarked in general terms, 
I do not recollect that the power of attention has been 
mentioned by any of the writers on pneumatology, in 
their enumeration of the faculties of the mind ;f nor 

* *' Memory depends much on attention and repetition.'' Locke's Essay ^ b. i. 
eh. X. 

t Some important observationfl on the subject of attention occur in different parts 
of Dr. Reid's writings, particularly in his Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
p. 62 ; and in his Essays on the Active Powers of Man, p. 78, et seq. — ^To this in- 
genious author we are mdebted for the remark, that attention to things external is 
properly called ohservaUon ; and attention to the subjects of our consciousness, 
refUetion, He has also explained the causes of the peculiar difficulties which ac- 
company this last exertion of the mind, and which form the chief obstacles to the 
progress of pneumatology. I shall have occasion, in another part of this work, to 
treat of habits of inattention in general, and to suggest some practical hints with 
respect to the cloture both of the powers of observation and reflection. The view 
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has it been considered by any one, so far as I know, as 
of sufficient importance to deserve a particular exami- 
nation. Helvetius, indeed, in his very ingenious work, 
De VEspriU has intitled one of his chapters, De Pwegale 
capadte d^ Attention; but what he considers imder this 
article, is chiefly that capacity of patient inquiry, (or, as 
he calls it, UTie attention suivkj) upon which philosophi- 
cal genius seems in a great measure to depend. He 
has also remarked,* with the writers already mentioned, 
that the impression which any thing makes on the memr 
ory, depends much on the degree of attention we give 
to it ; but he has taken no notice of that effort which is 
absolutely essential to the lowest degree of memory. 
It is this effort that I propose to consider at present ; — 
not those different degrees of attention which imprint 
things more or less deeply on the mind, but that act or 
effort, without which we have no recollection or memory 
whatever. 

With respect to the nature of this effort, it is perhaps 
impossible for us to obtain much satisfaction. We often 
speak of greater and less degrees of attention ; and, I 
believe, in these cases, conceive the mind (if I may use 
the expression) to exert itself with different degrees of 
energy. I am doubtful, however, if this expression 
conveys any distinct meaning. For my own part, I am 
inclined to suppose, (though I would by no means be 
understood to speak with confidence,) that it is essen- 
tial to memory, that the perception or the idea, that we 
would wish to remember, should remain in the mind for 
. a certain space of time, and should be contemplated by 
it exclusively of every thing else ; and that attention 
consists partly (perhaps entirely) in the effort of the 
mind, to detain the idea or the perception, and to ex- 
clude the other objects that solicit its notice. 

Notwithstanding, however, the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing, in what this act of the mind consists, every person 

which I propose to take of attention at present* is extremely limited ; and is intend- 
ed merely to comprehend such general principles as are necessary to prepare the 
reader for the chapters which are to follow. 

* " C'est I'attention, plus ou moins grande, qui grave plus ou moins profond^ment 
les objects dans la m^mplre.'* 
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must be satisfied of its reality from his own conscious- 
ness ; and of its essential connexion with the power of 
memory. I have already mentioned several instances 
of ideas passing through the mind, without our being 
able to recollect them next moment These instances 
were produced, merely to illustrate the meaning I annex 
to the word aitention roxid to recall to the recollection 
of the reader, a few striking cases, in which the possi- 
bility of our carrying on a process of thought, which 
we are unable to attend to at the time, or to remember 
afterwards, is acknowledged in the received systems of 
philosophy. I shall now njention some other phenome- 
na, which appear to me to be very similar to these, and 
to be exphcable in the same manner ; although they 
have commonly been referred to very different princi- 
ples. 

The wonderful effect of practice in the formation of 
habits has been often and justly taken notice of as one 
of the most curious circumstances in the human consti- 
tution. A mechanical operation, for example, which 
we at first performed with the utmost difficulty, comes, 
in time, to be so familiar to us, that we are able to per- 
form it without the smallest danger of mistake ; even 
while the attention appears to be completely engaged 
with other subjects. The truth seems to be, that in 
consequence of the association of ideas, the different 
steps of the process present themselves successively to 
the thoughts without any recollection on our part, and 
with a degree of rapidity proportioned to the length of 
our experience ; so as to save us entirely the trouble of 
hesitation and reflection, by giving us every moment a 
precise and steady notion of the effect to be produced.* 
In the case of some operations which are very famil- 
iar to us, we find ourselves unable to attend to, or to 
recollect, the acts of the will by which they were pre- 

* I do not mean by this observation, to call in question the effects which the prac- 
tice of the mechanical arts has on| the muscles of the body. These are as indisputa- 
ble as its effects on the mind. A man who has been accustomed to write with Mb 
■ right hand, can write better with his left hand, than another who never practised the 
art at all ; but he cannot write so well with his left hand as with his right. — ^The 
effects of practice, therefore, it should seem, are produced partly on the mind, and 
partly on tne body. 

VOL. I. 1 1 
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ceded; and accordingly, some philosophers of great 
eminence have called in question the existence of such 
volitions ; and have represented our habitual actions as 
involuntary and mechanical. But surely the circum- 
stance of our inability to recollect our volitions, does 
not authorize us to dispute their possibility ; any more 
than our inability to attend to the process of the mind, 
in estimating the distance of an object from the eye, 
authorizes us to affirm that the perception is instantane- 
ous. Nor does it add any force to the objection to urge, 
that there are instances in which we find it difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, to check our habitual actions by a 
contrary volition. For it mu*lt be remembered, that this 
contrary voHtion does not remain with us steadily dur- 
ing the whole operation, but is merely a general inten- 
tion or resolution, which is banished from the mind, as 
soon as the occasion presents itself, with which the 
habitual train of our thoughts and vohtions is associ- 
ated.* 

It may indeed be said, that these observations only 
prove the possibility that our habitual actions may be 
voluntary. But if this be admitted, nothing more can 
well be required ; for surely, if these phenomena are 
clearly explicable from the known and acknowledged 
laws of the human mind, it would be unphilosophical to 
devise a new principle on purpose to account for them. 
The doctrine, therefore, which I have laid down wjth 
respect to the nature of habits, is by no means founded 
on hypothesis, as has been objected to me by some of 
my friends ; but, on the contrary, the charge of hypoth- 
esis falls on those who attempt to explain them, by say- 
ing that they are mechanical or automatic ; a doctrine 
which, if it is at all intelligible, must be understood as 

*The solution of this difficulty, which is given by Dr. Porterfield, is somewhat 
curious. 

** Such is the power of custom and habit, that many actions, which are no doubt vol* 
untary, and proceed from our mind, are in certain circumstances rendered necessary, 
so as to appear altogether mechanical, and independent of our wills ; but it does not 
from thence follow, that our mind is not concerned in such motions, but only that it 
has imposed upon itself a law, whereby it regulates and governs them to the greatest 
' advantage. In all this, there is nothing of intrinsical necessity ; the mind is at abso- 
lute liberty to act as it pleases ; but being a wise agent, it cannot choose but to act 
in conformity to this law, by reason of the utility and advantage that arises from 
this way of acting." TV-eaiiie an the Eye, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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implying the existence of some law of our constitution, 
which has been hitherto unobserved by philosophers ; 
and to which, I believe, it will be difficult to find any 
thing analogous in our constitution. 

In the foregoing observations, I have had in view a fa- 
vorite doctrine of Dr. Hartley's ; which has been main- 
tained also of late by a much higher authority, I mean 
Dr. Reid. 

" Habit," * says this ingenious author, " differs from 
instinct, not in its nature, but in its origin ; the last 
being natural, the first acquired. Both operate without 
will or intention, without thought, and therefore may be 
called mechanical principles." In another passage,! h® 
expresses himself thus : " I conceive it to be a part of 
our constitution, that what we have been accustomed to 
do, we acquire not only a facility but a proneness to do on 
like occasions ; so that it requires a particular will or 
effort to forbear it, but to do it requires, very often, no 
will at all." 

The same doctrine is laid down still more explicitly 
by Dr. Hartley. 

" Suppose," says he, " a person who has a perfectly 
voluntary command over his fingers, to begin to learn to 
play on the harpsichord. The first step is to move his 
fingers from key to key, with a slow motion, looking at 
the notes, and exerting an express act of volition in 
every motion. By degrees the motions cling to one 
another, and to the impressions of the notes, in the way 
of associations, so often mentioned, the acts of volition 
growing less and less express all the time, till at last 
they become evanescent and imperceptible. For an 
expert performer will play from notes, or ideas laid up 
in the memory, and at the same time carry on a quite 
different train of thoughts in his mind ; or even hold a 
conversation with another. Whence we may conclude, 
that there is no intervention of the idea, or state of 
mind, called Will." J Cases of this sort. Hartley calls 
" transitions of voluntary actions into automatic ones." 

* Essays on the Active Powers of Man, p. 128. f Ibid. p. 130. 

t Vol. i. p. 108, 109. 
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I cannot help thinking it more philosophical to sup- 
pose, that those actions which are originally voluntary, 
always continue so ; although, in the case of operations 
which are become habitual in consequence of long 
practice, we may not be able to recollect every differ- 
ent volition. Thus, in the case of a performer on the 
harpsichord, I apprehend, that there is an act of the will 
preceding every motion of every finger, although he 
may not be able to recollect these volitions afterwards ; 
and although he may, during the time of his perform- 
ance, be employed in carrying on a separate train of 
thought For, it must be remarked, that the most rapid 
performer can, when he pleases, play so slowly, as to 
be able to attend to, and to recollect, every separate act 
of his will in the various movements of his fingers ; and 
he can gradually accelerate the rate of his execution, 
till he is unable to recollect these acts. »Now, in this 
instance, one of two suppositions must be made ; the 
one is, that the operations in the two cases are carried 
on precisely in the same manner, and differ only in the 
degree of rapidity, and that when this rapidity exceeds 
a certain rate, the acts of the will are too momentary to 
leave any impression on the memory. — The other is, 
that when the rapidity exceeds a certain rate, the ope- 
ration is taken entirely out of our hands ; and is carried 
on by some unknown power, of the nature of which we 
are as ignorant, as of the cause of the circulation of the 
blood, or of the motion of the intestines.* The last 
supposition seems to me to be somewhat similar to that 
of a man who should maintain, that, although a body 
projected with a moderate velocity, is seen to pass 

* This seems to have been the opinion of Bishop Berkeley, whose doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of our habitual actions, coincides with that of the two philoso- 
Shers already quoted. " It must be qwned, we are not conscious of the systole and 
iastole of tiie heart, or the motion of the diaphragm. It may not» neverdieless, be 
thence inferred, that unknowing nature can act regularly as well as ourselves. The 
true inference is, that the self-thinking individual, or human person, is not the real 
autfior of those natural motions. And, in fact, no man blames himself, if they are 
wrong, or values himself, if they are right. The same may be said of tlie fingers of 
a musician, which some object to be moved by habit, which understands not ; it 
being evident that what is done by rule, must proceed from something that under- 
stands the rule ; therefore, if not from the musician himself, from some other active 
intelligence i the same, perhaps, which governs bees and spiders, and moves the 
Hmbs of (hose who walk in their sleep." See a Treatise, entitled, Sirit, p. 128, 2d edit. 
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through all the intermediate spaces in moving from one 
place to another, yet we are not entitled to conclude, that 
this happens when the body moves so quickly as to be- 
(iome invisible to the eye. The former supposition is sup- 
ported by the analogy of many other facts in our constitu- 
tion. Of some of these I have already taken notice ; and 
it would be easy to add to the number. — An expert ac- 
countant, for example, can sum up, almost with a single 
glance of his eye, a long column of figures. He can 
tell the sum, with unerring certainty ; while, at the same 
time, he is unable to recollect any one of the figures of 
which that sum is composed ; and yet nobody doubts, 
that each of these figures has passed through his mind, 
or supposes, that when the rapidity of the process be- 
comes so great that he is unable to recollect the various 
steps of it, he obtains the result by a sort of inspiration. 
This last supposition would be perfectly analogous to 
Dr. Hartley's doctrine concerning the nature of our ha- 
bitual exertions. 

The only plausible objection which, I think, can be 
offered to the principles I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish on this subject, is founded on the astonishing, and 
almost incredible rapidity, they necessarily suppose in 
our intellectual operations. — ^When a person, for exam- 
ple, reads aloud ; there must, according to this doctrine, 
be a separate volition preceding the articulation of eve- 
ry letter ; and it has been found, by actual trial,* that it 
is possible to pronounce about two thousand letters in a 
minute. Is it reasonable to suppose, that the mind is 
capable of so many different acts in an interval of time 
so very inconsiderable 1 

With respect to this objection, it may be observed, in 
the first place, that all arguments against the foregoing 
doctrine with respect to our habitual exertions, in so far 
as they are founded on the inconceivable rapidity which 
they suppose in our intellectual operations, apply equal- 

* Incredibili velocitate peraguntur et repetiintur muscalonim contractiones. Do- 
centcunus, prassertim quadrupedum ; vel lingua, -quoe quadriDginta vocabula, forte 
bis mille literas exprimit, apatio temporis quod mintUum vocare eolemus, quamvia 
ad multas literas ezprixneDdas plures musculorum contractiones requirantur. Can- 
tpeetut Medieina TfteoretietCi Jtuet, Jac. Gregory. Edit, altera^ p. 171. 
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ly to the common doctrine concerning our perception 
of distance by the eye. But this is not all. To what 
does the supposition amount, which is considered as so 
incredible ? Only to this, that the mind is so formed, 
as to be able to carry on certan intellectual processes, 
in intervals of time too short to be estimated by our 
faculties ; a supposition which, so far from being ex- 
travagant, is supported by the analogy of many of our 
most certain conclusions in natural philosophy. The 
discoveries made by the microscope, have laid open to 
our senses a world of wonders, the existence of which 
hardly any man would have admitted upon inferior evi- 
dence ; and have gradually prepared the way for those 
physical speculations, which explain some of the most 
extraordinary phenomena of nature, by means of modi- 
fications of matter far too subtile for the examination of 
oiir organs. Why then should it be considered as un- 
philosophical, after having demonstrated the existence of 
various intellectual processes which escape our attention 
in consequence of their rapidity, to carry the supposition 
a little farther, in order to bring under the known laws of 
the human constitution, a class of mental operations, 
which must other^vise remain perfectly inexplicable? 
Surely, our ideas of time are merely relative, as well as 
our ideas of extension ; nor is there any good reason for 
doubting, that, if our powers of attention and memory 
were more perfect than they are, so as to give us the same 
advantage in examining rapid events, which the micro- 
scope gives for examining minute portions of extension, 
they would enlarge our views with respect to the intel- 
lectual world, no less, than that instrument has with re- 
spect to the material. 

It may contribute to remove, still more completely, 
some of the scruples which are naturally suggested by 
the foregoing doctrine, to remark, that, as the great use 
of attention and memory is to enable us to treasure up 
the results of our experience and reflection for the fu- 
ture regulation of our conduct, it would have answered 
no purpose for the author of our nature to have extend- 
ed their province to those intervals of time, which we 
have no occasion to estimate in the common business of 
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life. All the intellectual processes I have mentioned 
are subservient to some particular end, either of per- 
ception or of action ; and it would have been perfectly 
superfluous, if, after this end were gained, the steps 
which are instrumental in bringing it about, were all 
treasured up in the memory. Such a constitution of 
our nature would have had no other effect but to store 
the mind with a variety of useless particulars. 

After all I have said, it will perhaps be still thought, 
that some of the reasonings I have offered are too hy- 
pothetical ; and it is even possible, that some may be 
disposed rather to dispute the common theory of vision, 
than admit the conclusions I have endeavoured to es- 
tablish. To such readers the following considerations 
may be of use, as they afford a more palpable instance, 
than any I have yet mentioned, of the rapidity with 
which the thoughts may be trained by practice, to shift 
from one thing to another. 

When an equilibrist balances a rod upon his finger, 
not only the attention of his mind, but the observation 
of his eye is constantly requisite. — It is evident that the 
part of his body which supports the object is never 
wholly at rest; otherwise the object would no more 
stand upon it, than if placed in the same position upon 
a table. The equilibrist, therefore, must watch, in the 
very beginning, every inclination of tjie object from the 
proper position, in order to counteract this inclination 
by a contrary movement. In this manner the object 
has never time to fall in any one direction, and is sup- 
ported in a way somewhat analogous to that in which a 
top is supported on a pivot by being made to spin upon 
an axis. — That a person should be able to do this in the 
case of a single object, is curious ; but that he should 
be able to balance, in the same way, two or three, upon 
different parts of his body, and at the same time balance 
himself on a small cord or wire, is indeed wonderful. 
Nor is it possible to conceive that, in such an instance, 
the mind, at one and the same moinent, attends to these 
different equilibriums ; for it is not merely the attention 
which is requisite, but the eye. We must therefore 
conclude, that both of these are directed successively 
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to the different equilibriums, but change from one ob- 
ject to another with such velocity, that the effect, with 
respect to the experiment, is the same as if they were 
directed to all the objects constantly. 

It is worth while to remark farther, with respect to 
this last illustration, that it affords direct evidence of the 
possibility of our exerting acts of the will, which we 
are unable to recollect; for the movements of the equili- 
brist do not succeed each other in a regular order, like 
those of the harpsichord player, in performing a piece 
of music, but must in every instance be regulated by 
accidents, which may vary in numberless respects, and 
which indeed must vary in numberless respects every 
time he repeats the experiment : and therefore, al- 
though, in the former case, we should suppose, with 
Hartley, " that the motions cling to one another, and to 
the impressions of the notes, in the way of association, 
without any intervention of the state of mind called 
will," yet, in this instance, even the possibility of such 
a supposition is directly contradicted by the fact. 

The dexterity of jugglers (which by the way, merits 
a greater degree of attention from philosophers, than it 
has yet attracted) affords many curious illustrations of 
the same doctrine. The whole of this art seems to me 
to be founded on this principle ; that it is possible for a 
person, by long practice, to acquire a power, not only 
of carrying on certain intellectual processes more quick- 
ly than other men, (for all the feats of legerdemain sup- 
pose the exercise of observation, thought, and volition,) 
but of performing a variety of movements with the 
hand, before the eyes of a company, in an interval of 
time too short to enable the spectators to exert that de- 
gree of attention which is necessary to lay a foundation 
for memory.* 

As some philosophers have disputed the influence of 
the will in the case of habits, so others (particularly 
Stahl and his followers) have gone into the opposite 
extreme, by referring to the will all the vital motions. 
If it be admitted, (say these philosophers,) that there are 



* See Note (E.) 
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instances in which we will an effect, without being able 
to make it an object of attention, is it not possible that, 
what we commonly call the vital and involuntary mo- 
tions, may be the consequences of our own thought and 
volition ? But there is surely a wide difference between 
those cases, in which the mind was at first conscious of 
thought and volition, and gradually lost the power of at- 
tending to them, from the growing rapidity of the intel- 
lectual process, and a case in which the effect itself is 
perfectly unknown to the bulk of mankind, even after 
they arrive at maturity, and in which this effect has con- 
tinued to take place with the most perfect regularity, 
from the very beginning of their animal existence, and 
long before the first dawn of either reflection or expe- 
rience. 

Some of the followers of Stahl have stated the fact 
rather inaccurately, even with respect to our habitual 
exertions. Thus Dr. Porterfield, in his Treatise on the 
Eye, is at pains to prove, that the soul may think and 
wiU without knowledge or consciousness. But this, 
I own, is to me inconceivable. The true state of the 
fact, I apprehend, is, that the mind may think and will, 
without attending to its thoughts and volitions, so as to 
be able afterwards to recollect them. — ^Nor is this mere- 
ly a verbal criticism ; for there is an important differ- 
ence between consciousness and attention, which it 
is very necessary to keep in view, in order to think 
upon this subject with any degree of precision. * The 
one is an involuntary state of the mind ; the other is a 
voluntary act : the one has no immediate connexion 
with tbe memory, but the other is so essentially subser- 
vient to it, that without some degree of it, the ideas and 
perceptions which pass through the mind, seem to leave 
no trace behind them. 

When two persons are speaking to us at once, we can 

* The distinction between attention and consciousness is pointed out by Dr. Reid, 
in his Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 60. " Attention is a voluntary 
act ; it requires an active exertion to begin and to continue it ; and it may be continu- 
ed as long as we will ; but consciousness is involuntary, and of no continuance, chang- 
ing with every thought." The same author has remarked, that these two operations 
of the mind have been frequently confounded by philoBOphers, and particidarly by 
Mr. Locke. 

VOL. I. 12 
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attend to either of them at pleasure, without being 
much disturbed by the other. If we attempt to listen to 
both, we can understand neither. The fact seems to 
be, that when we attend constantly to one of the speak- 
ers, the words spoken by the other make no impression 
on the memory, in consequence of our not attending to 
them ; and affect us as Uttle as if they had not been ut- 
tered. This power, however, of the mind to attend 
to either speaker at pleasure, supposes that it is, at one 
and the same time, conscious of the sensations which 
both produce. 

Another well-known fact may be of use in illustrating 
the same distinction. A person who accidentally loses 
his sight, never fails to improve gradually in the sensi- 
bility of his touch. — Now, there are only two ways of 
explaining this. The one is, that, in consequence of 
the loss of the one sense, some change takes place in 
the physical constitution of the body, so as to improve 
a different organ of perception. The other, that the 
mind gradually acquires a power of attending to and re- 
membering those slighter sensations, of which it was 
formerly conscious, but which, from our habits of inat- 
tention, made no impression whatever on the memory. 
No one, surely can hesitate for a moment, in pronoun- 
cing which of these two suppositions is the more philo- 
sophical. 

Having treated, at considerable length, of those habits 
in which both mind and body are concerned, I proceed 
to make a few remarks on some phenomena which are 
purely intellectual ; and which, I think, are explicable 
on the same principles with those which have been now 
under our review. 

Every person who has studied the elements of geom- 
etry, must have observed many cases in which the truth 
of a theorem struck him the moment he heard the 
enunciation. I do not allude to those theorems the 
truth of which is obvious almost to sense, such as, that 
any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third 
side, or that one circle cannot cut another circle in more 
than two points; but to some propositions with respect 
to quantity, considered .abstractly, (to some, for exam- 
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pie, in the fifth book of Euclid,) which almost every 
student would be ready to admit without a demonstra- 
tion. These propositions, however, do by no means 
belong to the class of axioms ; for their evidence does 
not strike every person equally, but requires a certaijii 
degree of quickness to perceive it At the same time, 
it frequently happens, that, although we are convinced 
the proposition is true, we cannot state i/nmediately to 
others upon what our conviction is founded- In such 
cases, I think it highly probable, that before we give our 
assent to the theorem, a process of thought * has pass- 
ed through the mind, but has passed through it so 
quickly, that we cannot, without difficulty, arrest our 
ideas in their rapid succession, and state them to others 
in their pr6per and logical order. It is some confirma- 
tion of this theory, that there are no propositions of 
which it is more difficult to give a legitimate proof from 
first principles, than of those which are only removed a 
few steps from the class of axioms — and that those men 
who are the most remarkable for their quick perception 
of mathematical truth, are seldom clear and methodical 
in communicating their knowledge to others. — ^A man of 
a moderate degree of quickness, the very first time he 
is made acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
the method of fluxions, or of the method of prime and 
ultimate ratios, is almost instantaneously satisfied of 
their truth ; yet how difficult is it to demonstrate these 
principles rigorously ! 

What I have now said with respect to mathematics, 
may be applied in a great measure to the other branches 
of knowledge. How many questions daily occur to us, 
in morals, in politics, and in common life, in considering 
which, we almost instantaneously see where the truth 
lies, although we are not in a condition, all at once, to 
explain the grounds of our conviction ! Indeed, I ap- 
prehend, there are few, even among those who have de- 
voted themselves to study, but who have not been ha- 
bituated to communicate their knowledge to others, 

* Of the nature of these processes of thought, I shall treat fully in another part of 
my work, under the article of Reasoning. I have expressed myself concerning 
them in this chapter, in as general terms as possible. 
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t(^ho afe able to exhibit, in their natural order, the 
different steps of any investigation by which they 
have been led to form a particular conclusion. The 
common observation, therefore, that an obscure elocu- 
tion always indicates an imperfect knowledge of the 
subject, although it may perhaps be true with respect to 
men who have cultivated the art of speaking, is by no 
means to be relied on as a general rule, in judging of the 
talents of those, whose speculations have been carried 
on with a view merely to their own private satisfaction. 

In the course of my own experience, I have heard of 
more than one instance of men who, without any 
mathematical education, were able, on a little reflection, 
to give a solution of any simple algebraical problem ; 
and who, at the same time, were perfectly incapable of 
explaining by what steps they obtained the result. In 
these cases, we have a direct proof of the possibility of 
investigating even truths which are pretty remote, by an 
intellectual process, which, as soon as it is finished, van- 
ishes almost entirely from the memory. — ^It is probable, 
that something of the same kind takes place much more 
frequently in the other branches of knowledge, in which 
our reasonings consist commonly but of a few steps. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think, that it is in this way that 
by far the greater part of our speculative conclusions 
are formed. 

There is no talent, I apprehend, so essential to a pub- 
lic speaker, as to be able to state clearly every different 
step of those trains of thought by which he himself was 
led to the conclusions he wishes to establish. Much 
may be here done by study and experience. Even in 
those cases in which the truth of a proposition seems to 
strike us instantaneously, although we may not be able, 
at first, to discover the media of proof, we seldom fail 
in the discovery by perseverance. — ^Nothing contributes 
so much to form this talent as the study of metaphysics ; 
not the absurd metaphysics of the schools, but that . 
study which has the operations of the mind for its ob- 
ject. By habituating us to reflect on the subjects of our 
consciousness, it enables us to retard, in a considerable 
degree, the current of thought ; to arrest many of those 
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ideas, which would otherwise escape our notice ; and to 
render the arguments which we employ for the convic- 
tion of others, an exact transcript of those trains of in- 
quiry and reasoning, which originally led us to form our 
opinions. 

These observations lead me to take notice of an im- 
portant distinction between the intellectual habits of 
men of speculation and of action. The latter, who are 
under a necessity of thinking and deciding on the spur 
of the occasion, are led to cultivate, as much as possi- 
ble, a quickness in their mental operations, and some- 
times acquire it in so great a degree, that their judg- 
ments seem to be almost intuitive. To those, on the 
other hand, who have not merely to form opinions for 
themselves, but to communicate them to others, it is ne- 
cessary to retard the train of thought as it passes in the 
mind, so as to be able afterwards to recollect every dif- 
ferent step of the process ; a habit, which, in some 
cases, has such an influence on the intellecrual powers, 
that there are men, who, even in their private specula- 
tions, not only make use of words as an instrument of 
thought, but form these words into regular sentences. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, a paradoxical obser- 
vation, that one great employment of philosophers, in a 
refined age, is to bring to light, and arrange, those rapid 
and confused trains of thought, which appear from the 
structure of languages, and from the monuments of an- 
cient laws and governments, to have passed through the 
minds of men in the most remote and unenlightened 
periods. In proof, however, of this, it is sufficient to^ 
mention, the systematical analogy which we find, to a 
certain degree, running through the structure of the 
most imperfect tongues, (for example, in the formation of 
the different parts of the verbs,) and those general 
principles, which the philosophical lawyer traces amidst 
an apparent chaos of precedents and statutes. In the 
language, too, of the rudest- tribe, we find words trans- 
ferred from one subject to another, which indicate, in 
the mind of the individual who first made the transfer- 
ence, some perception of resemblance or of analogy. 
Such transferences can hardly be ascribed to accident, 
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but may be considered as proofs that the analogies, 
which the philosopher afterwards points out between 
the objects which are distinguished by the same name, 
had been perceived by the inventors of language, al- 
though it is more than probable that they never express- 
ed them in words, nor could even have explained them 
if they had been questioned on the subject. 

Nor will this appear a bold or incredible supposition, if 
we reflect on the sagacity and ingenuity which savages, 
and even peasants, discover, in overcoming the difficul- 
ties which occur in their situation. They do not, indeed, 
engage in long processes of abstract reasoning, for which 
they have no inclination, and which it is impossible to 
carry on without the use of a cultivated and a copious 
language ; but, when pressed by present circimistances, 
they combine means to accomplish particular ends, in 
a manner which indicates the exercise both of invention 
and of reasoning. It is probable that such processes 
are carried on in their minds, with much less assistance 
from language than a philospher would derive on a sim- 
ilar occasion ; and it is almost certiin, that they would 
find themselves perfectly incapable of communicating 
to others the steps by which they were led to their con- 
clusions. In consequence of these circumstances, the 
attainments of the human mind in its ruder state, perish 
with the individual, without being recorded in writing, 
or perhaps expressed in words ; and we are left to in- 
fer them indirectly from the structure of language, or 
from the monuments of ancient customs and institutions. 

When a train of thought leads to any interesting con- 
clusion, or excites any pleasant feeling, it becomes pe- 
culiarly difficult to arrest our fleeting ideas ; because 
the mind, wh«n once it has felt the pleasure, has little 
inclination to retrace the steps by which it arrived at it 
This is- one great cause of the difficulty attending phi- 
losophical criticism. When a critic explains to us, why 
we are pleased with any particular beauty, or offended 
with any defect, it is evident, that if his theory be just, 
the circumstances which he points out as the foundation 
of our pleasure or uneasiness, must have occurred to our 
minds before we were pleased with the beauty, or offend- 
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ed with the defect. In such cases it sometimes hap- 
pens, when a critic has been fortunate in his theory, 
that we recognise at first sight our old ideas, and with- 
out any farther consideration, are ready to bear testimo- 
ny to the truth, from our own consciousness. So very 
difficult, however, is it to attend to the ideas which 
excite such feelings, that it often appears to be doubtful, 
whether a theory be right or wrong ; and that where 
there is every reason to believe that the pleasure is 
produced in all men in the same way, different critics 
adopt different theories with respect to its cause. It is 
long practice alone, joined to what is commonly called 
a metaphysical turn of mind, (by which I think is chiefly 
to be understood, a capacity of reflecting on the sub- 
jects of our consciousness,) that can render such efforts 
of attention easy. Exquisite sensibility, so far from 
being useful in this species of criticism, both gives a dis- 
relish for the study, and disqualifies for pursuing it. 

Before we leave the subject of attention, it is proper 
to take notice of a question which has been stated with 
respect to it ; whether we have the power of attending 
to more than one thing at one and the same instant ; or, 
in other words, whether we can attend at one and the 
same instant, to objects which we can attend to sep- 
arately?* This question has, if I am not mistaken, 
been already decided by several philosophers in the 
negative ; and I acknowledge, for my own part, that 
although their opinion has not only been called in ques- 
tion by others, but even treated with some degree of 
contempt as altogether hypothetical, it appears to me 
to be the most reasonable and philosophical that we can 
form on the subject* 

There is indeed a great variety of cases, in which the 
mind apparently exerts different acts of attention at 
once ; but from the instances which have already been 
mentioned, of the astonishing rapidity of thought, it is 
obvious, that all this may be explained, without suppos- 
ing these acts to be co-existent ; and I may even ven- 

* I bare added this explanation to obviate the queition. What ia meant hy one 
object ? 
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pire to add, it may all be explained in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, without ascribing to our intellectual oper- 
ations, a greater degree of rapidity than that with which 
we know from the fact that they are sometimes carried 
on. The effect of practice, in increasing this capacity 
of apparently attending to different things at once, ren- 
ders this explanation of the phenomenon in question 
more probable than any other. 

The case of the equilibrist and rope-dancer already 
mentioned, is particularly favorable to this explanation ; 
as it affords direct evidence of the possibility of the 
mind's exerting different successive acts in an interval 
of time so short, as to produce the same sensible effect, 
as if they had been exerted at one and the same mo- 
ment, in this case, indeed, the rapidity of thought is 
so remarkable, that if the different acts of the mind 
were not all necessarily accompanied with different 
movements of the eye, there can be no reason for 
doubting, that the philosophers, whose doctrine I am 
now controverting, would have asserted, that they are 
all mathematically co-existent. 

Upon a question, however, of this sort, which does 
not admit of a perfectly direct appeal to the fact, I 
would by no means be understood to decide with con- 
fidence ; and therefore I should wish the conclusions I 
am now to state, to be received as only conditionally 
established. They are necessary and obvious conse- 
quences of the general principle, " that the mind can 
only attend to one thing at once ; " but must stand or 
fall with the truth of that supposition. 

It is commonly understood, I believe, that, in a con- 
cert of music, a good ear can attend to the different 
parts of the music separately, or can attend to them all 
at once, and feel the full effect of the harmony. If the 
doctrine, however, which I have endeavoured to establish; 
be admitted, it will follow, that, in the latter case, the 
mind is constantly varying its attention from the one 
part of the music to the other, and that its operations 
are so rapid, as to give us no perception of an interval of 
time. 
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The same doctrine leads to some curious conclusions 
with respect to vision. Suppose the eye to be fixed in 
a particular position, and the picture of an object to be 
painted on the retina. Does the mind perceive the 
complete figure of the object at once, or is this percep-. 
tion the result of the various perceptions we have of 
the different points in the outline 1 With respect to this 
question, the principles already stated lead me to con- 
clude, that the mind does at one and the same time, 
perceive every point in the outline of the object, 
(provided the whole of it be painted on the retina at 
the same instant,) for perception, like consciousness, 
is an involuntary operation. As no two points, howev- 
er, of the outline are in the same direction, every point, 
by itself, constitutes just as distinct an object of atten- 
tion to the mind, as if it were separated by an interval 
of empty space from all the rest. If the doctrine 
therefore formerly stated be just, it is impossible for the 
-mind to attend to more than one of these points at once ; 
and as the perception of the figure of the object im- 
plies a knowledge of the relative situation of the differ- 
ent points,with respect to each other, we must conclude 
that the perception of figure by the eye, is the result of 
a number of different acts of attention. These acts of 
attention, however, are performed with such rapidity, 
that the effect, with respect to us, is the same as if the 
perception were instantaneous. 

In fartherconfirmationof this reasoning, it may be re- 
marked, that if the perception of visible figure were an 
immediate consequence of the picture on the retina, 'we 
should have, at the first glance, as distinct an idea of 
a figure of a thousand sides, as of a triangle or a square. 
The truth is, that when the figure is very simple, the 
process of the mind is so rapid, that the perception 
seems to be instantaneous ; but when the sides are mul- 
tiplied beyond a certain number, the interval of time 
necessary for these different acts of attention becomes 
perceptible. 

It may perhaps be asked, what I mean by d^point in the 
outline of a figure, and what it is that constitutes this 
point one object of attention ? The answer, I appre 

VOL. I. 13 
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hend, is, that this point is the mnimum vmbik. If the 
point be less, we cannot perceive it : if it be greater, it 
IS not all seen in one direction. 

If these observations be admitted, it will follow, that, 
without the faculty of memory, we could have had no 
perception of visible figure. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



OF CONCBFTXON. 



By Conception, I mean that power of the mind, 
which enables it to form a notion of an absent object of 
perception, or of a sensation which it has formerly felt 
I do not contend that this is exclusively the proper 
meaning of the word, but I think that the faculty which 
I have now defined, deserves to be distinguished by an 
appropriated name. 

Conception is often confounded with other powers. 
When a painter makes a picture of a friend, who is ab- 
sent or dead, he is commonly said to psdnt from memo- 
ry : and the expression is sufficiently correct for com- 
mon conversation. But in an analysis of the mind, 
there is ground for a distinction. The power of con- 
ception enables him to make the features of his friend 
an object of thought, so as to copy the resemblance ; the 
power of memory recognises these features as a former 
object of perception. Every act of memory includes 
an idea of the past ; conception implies no idea of time 
whatever.* 

According to this view of the matter, the word coU" 
cation corresponds to what was called by the school- 
men simple apprehension ; with this difference only, that 
they included, imder tWs name, our apprehension of 
general propositions, whereas I should wish to limit the 
application of the word conception to our sensations, and 
the objects of our perceptions. Dr. Reid, in his Inqui- 
ry, substitutes the word conception instead of the simple 
apprehension of the schools, and employs it in the same 
extensive signification. I think it may contribute to 
make our ideas more distinct, to restrict its meaning : — 

* Shal^eare caOs fhis power " (he mind*8 eye." > 

*\Hamlet,—iAy fattier ! Methinks I see my fiitiier. 
" HoraJtip, — Where, my Lord ? 
** Hamlet. — In my mind's eye, Horatio." 
Act i. Scene 4. 
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and for such a restriction, we have the authority of phi- 
losophers in a case perfectly analogous. — In ordinary 
language, we apply the same word perception, to the 
knowledge which we have hy our senses of external 
objects, and to our knowledge of speculative truth : and 
yet an author would be justly censured, who should 
treat of these two operations of the mind under the 
same article of perception. I apprehend there is as 
wide a difference between the conception of a truth, 
and the conception of an absent object of sense, as be- 
tween the perception of a tree, and the perception of a 
mathematical theorem. — I have therefore taken the lib- 
erty to distinguish also the two former operations of the 
mind : and under the article of conception shall confine 
myself to that faculty, whose province it is to enable us 
to form a notion of our past sensations, or of the objects 
of sense that we have formerly perceived. 

Conception is frequently used as synonymous with 
imagination. Dr. Reid says, that " imagination, in ife 
•proper sense, signifies a lively conception of objects of 
sight.** " This is a talent,** he remarks, " of importance 
to poets and orators ; and deserves a proper name, on 
account of its connexion with their arts.'* He adds, 
that " imagination is distinguished from conception, as a 
part from a whole.*' 

I shall not inquire, at present, into the proper English 
meaning of the words cmception and imagination. In a 
study such as this, so far removed from the common 

!)urposes of speech, some latitude may perhaps be al- 
owed in the use of words ; provided only we define 
accurately those we employ, and adhere to our own de- 
finitions. 

The business of conception, according to the account 
I have given of it, is to present us with an exact tran- 
script of what we have felt or perceived. But we have, 
moreover, a power of modifying our conceptions, by 
combining the parts of different ones together, so as to 
form new wholes of our own creation. I shall employ 
the word imagination to express this power ; and, I ap- 
prehend, that this is the proper sense of the word ; if 
imagination be the power which gives birth to the pro- 
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ductions of the poet and the painter. This is not a 
simple faculty of the mind. It presupposes abstraction, 
to separate from each other qualities and circumstances 
which have been perceived in conjunction, and also 
judgment and taste to direct us in forming the combina- 
tions. If they are made wholly at random, they are 
proofs of insanity.* 

The first remarkable fact which strikes us with re- 
spect to conception is, that we can conceive the objects 
of some senses much more easily than those of others. 
Thus we can conceive an absent visible object, such 
as a building that is familiar to us, much more easily 
than a particular sound, a particular taste, or a particu- 
lar pain, which we have formerly felt. It is probable, 
however, that this power might be improved in the case 
of some of our senses. Few people, I believe, are able 
to form a very distinct conception of sounds, and yet it 
is certain, that, by practice, a person may acquire a 
power of amusing himself with reading written music. 
And in the case of poetical numbers, it is universally 
known that a reader may enjoy the harmony of the verse, 
without articulating the words, even in a whisper. In 
such cases, I take for granted, that our pleasure arises 
from a very strong conception of the sounds which we 
have been accustomed to associate with particular writ* 
ten characters. 

The peculiarity in the case of visible -objects, seems 
to arise from this ; that when we think of a sound or of 
a taste, the object of our conception is one single de- 
tached sensation ; whereas every visible object is com* 
plex ; and the conception which we form of it as a 

* In conunott discourse, we often use the phrase of thinkmg upon an obfeet, to 
express what I here call, the conception of it. — In the following passage, Shak- 
speare uses the former of these phrases, and the words imaginaiion and apprehend 
non as synonymous with each other. 

'< Who can hold a fire in his hand. 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
By thinking on &nti(8tic sumraer's heat ? 
Oh no ! the apprehension of the eood 
'Gives but the greater feeling to the worse." 

K. RiCHAHs U. Act i. Scene 6. 
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whole, is aided by the association of ideas. To per- 
ceive the force of this observation, it is necessary to re- 
collect what was formerly said on the subject of atten- 
tion. As we cannot at one instant attend to every point 
of the picture of an object on the retina, so, I appre- 
hend, we cannot at one instant form a conception of the 
whole of any visible object ; but that our conception of 
the object as a whole, is the result of many conceptions. 
The association of ideas connects the different parts to- 
gether, and presents them to the mind in their proper 
arrangement; and the various relations which these 
parts bear to one another in point of situation, contrib- 
ute greatly to strengthen the associations. It is some 
confirmation of this theory, that it is more easy to re- 
member a succession of sounds, than any particular 
sound which we have heard detached and unconnected. 

The power of conceiving visible objects, like all oth- 
er powers that depend on the association of ideas, may 
be wonderfully improved by habit. A person accus- 
tomed to drawing, retains a much more perfect notion 
of a building or of a landscape which he has seen, than 
one who has never practised that art A portrait-paint- 
er traces the form of the human body from memory, 
with as little exertion of attention, as he employs in 
writing the letters which compose his name. 

In the power of conceiving colors, too, there are 
striking differences among individuals: and, indeed, I 
am inclined to suspect, that, in the greater number of 
instances, the supposed defects of sight in this respect, 
ought to be ascribed rather to a defect in the power of 
conception. One thing is certain, that we often see 
men who are perfectly sensible of the difference be- 
tween two colors when they are presented to them, who 
cannot give names to these colors with confidence, when 
they see them apart, and are perhaps apt to confound 
the one with the other. Such men, it should seem, feel 
the sensation of color like other men, when the object 
is present, but are incapable (probably in consequence 
of some early habit of inattention) to conceive the sen- 
sation distinctly when the object is removed. Without 
this power of conception it is evidently impossible for 
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them, however lively their sensations may be, to give a 
name to any color ; for the application of the name 
supposes not only a capacity of receiving the sensation, 
but a power of comparing it with one formerly felt. 
At the same tune I would not be understood by these 
observations to denv, that there are cases, in which 
there is a natural deiect of the organ in the perception 
of color. In some cases, perhaps, the sensation is not 
felt at all, and in others, the faintness of the sensation 
may be one cause of those habits of inattention, from 
which the incapacity of conception has arisen. 

A talent for lively discription, at least in the case of 
sensible objects, depends chiefly on the degree in which 
the describer possesses the power of conception. We 
may remark, even in common conversation, a striking 
difference among individuals in this respect. One man, 
in attempting to convey a notion of any object he has 
seen, seems to place it before him, and to paint from 
actual perception; another, although not deficient in 
a ready elocution, finds himself, in such a situation, con- 
fused and embarrassed among a number of particulars 
imperfectly apprehended, which crowd into his mind 
without any just order and connexion. Nor is it mere- 
ly to the accuracy of our descriptions that this power is 
subservient : it contributes more than any thing else to 
render them striking and expressive to others, by guid- 
ing us to a selection of such circumstances as are most 
prominent and characteristical ; insomuch that I think it 
may reasonably be doubted, if a person would not write 
a happier description of an object from the conception 
than from the actual perception of it It has been often 
remarked, that the perfection of description does not 
consist in a minute specification of circumstances, but 
in a judicious selection of them, and that the best rule 
for making the selection is, to attend to the particulars 
that make the deepest impression on our own minds. 
When the object is actually before us, it is extremely 
difficult to compare the impressions which different cir- 
cumstances produce, and the very thought of writing a 
description would prevent the impressions which would 
otherwise take place. When we afterwards conceive 
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the object, the representation of it we form to ourselves, 
however lively, is merely an outline ; and is made up 
of those circumstances, which really struck us most at 
the moment, while others of less importance are oblit- 
erated. The impression, indeed, which a circumstance 
makes on the mind, will vary considerably with the de- 
gree of a person's taste ; but I am inclined to think, 
that a man of Hvely conceptions, who paints from these 
while his mind is yet warm from the original scene, can 
hsurdly fail to succeed in descriptive composition. 

The facts and observations which I have now men- 
tioned, are applicable to conception, as distinguished 
from imagination. The two powers, however, are very 
nearly allied, and are frequently so blended, that it is 
difficult to say, to which of the two some particular op- 
erations of the mind are to be referred. There are 
also many general facts which hold equally with respect 
to both. The observations which follow, if they are 
well founded, are of this number, and might have been 
introduced with equal propriety under either article. 
I mention them here, as I shall haVe occasion to refer 
to them in the course of the following workj in treating 
of some subjects, which will naturally occur to our ex- 
amination, before we have another opportunity of con- 
sidering this part of our constitution. 

It is a common, I beUeve I may say an universal, doc- 
trine among logicians, that conception (or imagination, 
which is often used as synonymous with it) is attended 
with no belief of the existence of its object. " Per- 
ception," says Dr. Reid, " is attended with a belief of 
the present existence of its object ; memory, with a be- 
lief of its past existence ; but imagination is attended 
with no belief at all ; and was therefore called by the 
school-men, apprehensio simplex.^^ 

It is with great diffidence, that I presume to call in 
question a principle, which has been so generally re- 
ceived ; yet there are several circumstances which lead 
me to doubt of it. If it were a specifical distinction 
between perception and imagination, that the former is 
always attended with behef, and the latter with none, 
then the more lively our imagination were of any object, 
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and the more completely that object occupied the atten- 
tion, the less would we be apt to believe its existence ; 
for it is reasonable to think, that when any of our pow- 
ers is employed separately from the rest, and there is 
nothing to withdraw the attention from it, the laws 
which regulate its operation will be most obvious to our 
observation, and will be most completely discriminated 
from those which are characteristical of the other pow- 
ers of the mind. So very different however is the fact, 
that it is matter of common remark, that when imagina* 
tion is very lively, we are apt to ascribe to its objects a 
real existence, as in the case of dreaming or of mad- 
ness ; and we may add, in the case of those who, in 
spite of their own general belief of the absurdity of the 
viilgar stories of apparitions, dare not trust themselves 
alone with their own imaginations in the dark. That 
imaginsi^oli is in these instances attended with belief, 
we have all the evidence that the nature of the thing 
admits of, for we feel and act in the same manner as 
we should do, if we believed that the objects of our 
attention were real ; which is the only proof that meta- 
physicians produce, or can produce, of the belief which 
accompanies perception. 

In these cases, the fact that I wish to establish is 
so striking, that it has never been called in question ; 
but in most cases, the impression which the objects of 
imagination make on the mind is so momentary, and is 
so immediately corrected by the surrounding objects of 
perception, that it has not time to influence our conduct. 
Hence we are apt to conclude on a superficial view, 
that imagination is attended with no belief; and the 
conclusion is surely just in most cases, if by belief we 
mean a permanent conviction which influences our con- 
duct. But if the word be used in the strict logical 
sense, I am inclined to think, after the most careful at- 
tention to what I experience in myself, that the exercise 
both of conception and imagination is always accompa- 
nied with a belief, that their objects exist.* When a 
painter conceives the face and figure of an absent friend, 

*As fhe foregoing reaioniiig, though mtiiractory to myself, has not appeared 
VOL. I. 14 
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in order to draw his picture, he believes for the moment 
that his friend is before him. The belief, indeed, is on- 
ly momentary ; for it is extremely difficult, in our waking 
hours, to keep up a steady and undivided attention to 
any object we conceive or imagine, and as soon as the 
conception or the imagination is over, the belief which 
attended it is at an end. We find that we can recall and 
dismiss the objects of these powers at pleasure ; and 
therefore we learn to consider them as creations of the 
mind, which have no separate and independent existence. 

The compatibility of such a speculative disbelief, as I 
have here supposed, of the existence of an object, 
with a contrary momentary belief, may perhaps be more 
readily admitted if the following experiment be consid- 
ered with attention. 

Suppose a lighted candle to be so placed before a con- 
cave mirror, that the image of the flame may «be seen 
between the mirror and the eye of the observer. In 
this case, a person who is acquainted with the principles 

•qually so to some of my friends, I should wish the reader to consider the remarics 
which I,now offer, as amounting rather to a query, than to i^ decided opinion. 

May i take the liberty of adding, that one of the arguments which 1 have stated, 
in opposition to the common doctrine concerning imagination, appears to me to be 
authorized in some measure, by the following reasoning of Dr. Reid's on a diflbrent 
subject? In considering those sudden bursts of passion, which lead us to wreak our 
vengeance upon inanimate objects, he endeavours to show, that we have, in such ea- 
ses, a momentary belief that the object is aUve. " I confess," says he, " it seems to 
be impossible that there should be resentment against a thing, which, at that very 
moment, is considered as inanimate ; and consequently incapable either of intending 
hurt, or of being punished* — There must, therefore, I conceive, be some momentary 
notion or conception, that the object of our resentment is capable of punishment." 

In another passage, the same author remarks, that '* men may be governed, in 
their practice, by a belief, which, in speculation, they reject." 

** I knew a man," says he, " who was as much convinced as any man, of the folly 
of the popular belief of apparitions in the dark : yet he could not sleep in a room 
alone, nor go alone into a room in the dark. Can it be said, that his fear did not im- 
ply a belief of danger ? This is impossible. Yet his philosophy convinced him, that 
he was in no more danger in the dark when alone, than with company. Here an un- 
reasonable belief, which was merely a prejudice of the nursery, stuck so fast as to 
govern his conduct in opposition to his speculative belief as a philosopher and a man 
of sense." 

" There are few persons who can look down from the battlement of a very high 
tower without fear ; while their reason convinces them, that they are in no more 
danger than when standing upon the ground." 

ijiese facts are easily explicable, on the supposition, that whenever the objects of 
imagination engross the attention wholly, (which they may do, in opposition to any 
speculative opinion with respect to their non-existence,) they produce a temporary 
belief of their reality. — Indeed, in the last passage, Dr. Reid seems to admit this to 
be the case ; for, to say that a man, who has a dread of apparitions, believes himself 
to be in danger when left alone in the dark, is to say, in other words, that he believes 
(for the time) that the objects of bis imaginatioD are real. 
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of optics, or ^o has seen the experiment made before, 
has so strong a speculative conviction of the non-exis- 
tence of the object in that place where he sees its im- 
age, that he would not hesitate to put his finger to the 
apparent flame, without any apprehension of injury. 

Suppose, however, that in such a case it were possi- 
ble for the observer to banish completely from his 
thoughts all the circumstances of the experiment, and 
to confine his attention wholly to his perception ; would 
he not beUeve the image to be a reality ; and would he 
not expect the same consequences from touching it, as 
from touching a real body in a state of inflammation 1 
If these questions be answered in the afliirmative, it will 
follow, that the effect of the perception, while it enga- 
ges the attention completely to itself, is to produce be- 
lief; and that the speculative disbelief, according to 
which our conduct in ordinary cases is regulated, is the 
result of a recollection of the various circumstances 
with which the experiment is accompanied. 

If, in such a case as I have now supposed, the ap- 
pearance exhibited to us is of such a nature, as to 
threaten us with any immediate danger, the effect is the 
same as if we were to banish from our thoughts the cir- 
cumstances of the experiment, and to limit our attention 
solely to what we perceive ; for here the behef, which 
is the first effect of the perception, alarms our fears, and 
influences our conduct, before reflection has time to 
operate. . In a very ingenious optical deception, which 
was lately exhibited in this city, the image of a flower 
was presented to the spectator ; and when he was about 
to lay hold of it with his hand, a stroke was aimed at 
him by the image of a dagger. If a person who has 
seen thii experiment is asked in his cooler moments, 
whether or not he believes the dagger which he saw to 
be real, he will readily answer in the negative ; and yet 
the accurate statement of the fact undoubtedly is, that 
the first and the proper effect of the perception is be- 
lief, and that the disbelief he feels, is the effect of sub- 
sequent reflection. 

The speculative disbelief which we feel with respect 
to the illusions of imagination, I conceive to be analo- 
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gous to our speculative disbelief of the existence of the 
object exhibited to the eye in tjiis optical deception ; as 
our belief that the illusion? of imagination are real, 
while that faculty occupies the mind exclusively, is anal- 
ogous to the belief produced by the optical deception 
while the attention is limited to our perception, and is 
withdrawn from the circumstances in which the experi- 
ment is made.* 

These observations lead me to take notice of a cir- 
cumstance with respect to the beUef accompanying per- 
ception, which it appears to me necessary to state, 
in order to render Dr. Reid's doctrine on that subject 
completely satisfactory. He has shown, that certain 
sensations are, by a law of our nature, accompanied 
with an irresistible belief of the existence of certain 
qualities of external objects. But this law extends no 
farther than to the present existence of the quality ; 
that is, to its existence while we feel the corresponding 
sensation. Whence is it then, that we ascribe to the 
quahty, an existence independent of our perception 1 I 
apprehend we learn to do this by experience alone. 
We find that we cannot, as in the case of imagination, 
dismiss or recall the perception of an external object. 
If I open my eyes, I cannot prevent myself from seeing 
the prospect which is before me. I learn therefore to 
ascribe to the objects of my senses, not only an exis- 
tence at the time I perceive them, but an independent 
and a permanent existence. 

It is a strong confirmation of this doctrine, that in 
sleep, when (as I shall endeavour afterwards to show) 
the influence of the will over the train of our thoughts 
is suspended, and when, of consequence, the time of 
their continuance in the mind is not regulated by us, we 
ascribe to the objects of imagination an independent and 
permanent existence, as we do when awake to the ob- 
jects of perception. The same thing happens in those 
kinds of madness, in which a particular idea takes pos- 

* It may appear to some readers rather trifling to add, and yet to others the remark 
may not be altogether superfluous, that it is not my intention to insinuate by the 
foregoing illustrations, that the relation between perception and imagination has the 
most di^nt analog to diat between the perception of the object, and the pereep- . 
tion of its optical image. 
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session of the attention, and occupies it to the exclusion 
of every thing else. Indeed, madness seems in many 
cases to arise entirely from a suspension of the influence 
of the will over the succession of our thoughts ; in con- 
sequence of which, the objects of imagination appear 
to have an existence independent of our volition, and 
are therefore, agreeably to the foregoing doctrine, mis- 
taken for realities. 

Numberless other illustrations of the same general 
fact occur to me ; but the following is, I think, one of 
the most striking. I mention it, in preference to the 
rest, as it appears to me to connect the doctrine in 
question with some principles which are now universal- 
ly admitted among philosophers. 

The distinction between the original and the acquir- 
ed perceptions of sight, is familiarly known to every 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of optics. That this sense, prior to experience, 
conveys to us the notion of extension in two dimensions 
only, and that it gives us no information concerning the 
distances at which objects are placed from the eye, are 
propositions which nobody, I presume, in the present 
state of science, will be disposed to controvert. In 
what manner we are enabled, by a comparison between 
the perceptions of sight and those of touch, to extend 
the province of the former sense to a variety of quali- 
ties originally perceived by the latter sense only, optical 
writers have explained at great length ; but it is not ne- 
cessary for my present purpose to enter into any par- 
ticular details with respect to their reasonings on the sub- 
ject It is sufficient for me to remark, that, according to 
the received doctrine, the original perceptions of sight 
become, in consequence of experience, signs of the tangi- 
ble qualities of external objects, and of the distances, 
at which they are placed from the organ; and that, 
although the knowledge we obtain, in this manner, of 
these qualities and distances, seems, from early and 
constant habits, to be an instantaneous perception ; yet, 
in many cases, it implies an exercise of the judgment, 
being founded on a comparison of a variety of different 
circumstances. 
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From these principles,' it is an obvious consequence, 
that the knowledge we obtain by the eye, of the tangi- 
ble qualities of bodies, involves the exercise of concep- 
tion, according to the definition of that power which has 
already been given. In ordinary discourse, indeed, we 
ascribe this knowledge, on account of the instantaneous- 
ness with which it is obtained, to the power of percep- 
tion ; but if the common doctrine on the subject be just, 
it is the result of a complex operation of the mind ; 
comprehending, first, the perception of those qualities, 
which are the proper and original objects of sight ; and, 
secondly, the conception of those tangible qualities of 
which the original perceptions of sight are found from 
experience to be the signs. The notions therefore we 
form, by means of the eye, of the tangible qualities of 
bodies, and of the distances of thpse objects from the 
organ, are mere conceptions ; strongly, and indeed in- 
dissolubly, associated, by early and constant habit, with 
the original perceptions of sight. 

When we open our eyes on a magnificent prospect, 
the various distances at which all its different parts are 
placed from the eye, and the immense extent of the 
whole scene before us, seem to be perceived as imme- 
diately, and as instantaneously by the mind, as the col- 
ored surface which is painted on the retina. The truth, 
however, unquestionably is, that this variety of distance, 
and this immensity of extent, are not objects of sense 
but of conception ; and the notions we form of them 
when our eyes are open, differ from those we should 
form of them with our eyes shut, only in this, that they 
are kept steadily in the view of the mind, by being 
strongly associated with the sensations of color, and 
with the original perceptions of sight. — This observation 
will be the more readily admitted, if it be considered, 
that, by a skilful imitation of a natural landscape, in a 
common show-box, the mind may be led to form the 
same notions of variety of distance, and even of im- 
mense extent, as if the original scene were presented to 
our senses : and that, although, in this case, we have a 
speculative conviction that the sphere of our vision only 
extends to a few inches, yet so strong is the association 
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between the original perceptions of sight, and the con* 
ceptions which they habitually produce, that it is not 
possible for us, by any effort of our will, to prevent 
these conceptions from taking place. 

From these observations it appears, that when the 
conceptions of the mind are rendered steady and per- 
manent, by being strongly associated with any sensible 
impression, they command our belief no less than our 
actual perceptions ; and, therefore, if it were possible for 
us, with our eyes shut, to keep up, for a length of time, 
the conception of any sensible object, we should, as 
long as this effort continued,, believe that the object was 
present to our senses. 

It appears to me to be no slight confirmation of these 
remarks, that although, in the dark, the illusions of ima- 
gination are much more liable to be mistaken for reali- 
ties, than when their momentary effects on the belief are 
continually checked and corrected by the objects which 
the light of day presents to our perceptions ; yet, even 
total darkness is not so alarming to a person impressed 
with the vulgar stories of apparitions, as a faint and 
doubtful twilight, which affords to the conceptions an 
opportunity of fixing and prolonging their existence, by 
attaching themselves to something which is obscurely 
exhibited to the eye. — In like manner when we look 
through a fog, we are frequently apt to mistake a crow 
for a man ; and the conception we have, upon such an 
occasion, of the human figure, is much more distinct and 
much more steady, than it would be possible for us to 
form, if we had no sensible object before us ; insomuch 
that when, on a more attentive observation, the crow 
shrinks to its own dimensions, we find it impossible, by 
any effort, to conjure up the phantom which a moment 
before we seemed to perceive. 

If these observations are admitted, the effects which 
exhibitions of fictitious distress produce on the mind, 
will appear less wonderful than they are supposed to be. 
During the representation of a tragedy, I acknowledge, 
that we have a general conviction that the whole is a fic- 
tion ; but, I believe, it will be found, that the violent 
emotions which are sometimes produced by the dis- 
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tresses of the stage, take their rise, in most cases, from 
a momentary belief, that the distresses are real. I say 
in most cases, because I acknowledge, that indepen- 
dently of any such belief, there is something contagious 
in a mithful expression of any of the passions. 

The emotions produced by tragedy are, upon this 
supposition, somewhat analogous to the dread we feel 
when we look down from the battlement of a tower.* 
In both casess, we have a general conviction, that there 
is no ground for the feelings we experience, but the mo- 
mentary influences of imagination are so powerful as to 
produce these feelings, before reflection has time to 
come to our rehef* 

* With respect to the dread which we feel in looking down from the battlement of 
a tower, it is curious to remark the efiecti of habit in gradually destroying it. The 
manner in which habit operates in tiiis case, seems to be by giving us a command 
over our thoughts, so as to enable us to withdraw our attention from the precipice 
before us, and direct it to any other object at pleasure. It is thus that the mason and 
the sailor not only can take precautions for their own safety, but remain completely 
masters of themselves in situations where other men, engrossed with their imaginaiy 
danger, would experience a total suspension of their fiiculties. Any strong passion 
which occupies the mind, produces, lor the moment, the same effect with habit A 
person alarmed with the apprehension of fire, has been known to escape from the top 
of a house, by a path which, at another time, he would have considered as impracti- 
cable ; and soldiers, in mounting a breach, are said to have sometimes found tiieir 
way to the enemy, by a route which appeared inaccessible after their violent paa- 
iioiis had subsided. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 



OF ABSTRACTION. 



SECTION I. 

General Observations on this Faculty of the Mind. 

The origin of appellatives, or, in other words, the 
origin of those classes of objects which, in the schools, 
are called genera and spedes^ has been considered by 
some philosophers as one of the most difficult problems 
in metaphysics. The account of it which is given by 
Mr. Smith, in his dissertation on the Origin of Langua- 
ges, appears to me to be equally simple and satisfactory. 

" The assignation," says he, " of particular names, to 
denote particular objects; that is, the institution of 
nouns substantive ; would probably be one of the first 
steps towards the formation of Language. The partic- 
ular cave, whose covering sheltered the savage from the 
weather ; the particular tree, whdse fruit reUeved his 
hunger; the particular fountain, whose water allayed 
his thirst; would first be denominated by the words, 
cave, tree, fountain ; or by whatever other appellations 
he might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience 
of this savage had led him to observe, and his necessa- 
ry occasions obliged him to make mention of, other 
caves, and other trees, and other fountains ; he would 
naturally bestow upon each of those new objects, the 
same name by which he had been accustomed to ex- 
press the similar object he was first acquainted with. 
And thus, those words, which were originally the prop- 
er names of individuals, would each of them insensibly 
become the common name of a multitude." * 



* The sarae account of the progress of the mind in the formation of genera, iB 
given by the Abbe de Condillac. 

VOL.1. 16 
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" It is this application," he continues, " of the name of 
an individual to a great number of objects, whose re- 
semblance naturally recalls the idea of that individual, 
and of the name which expresses it, that seems origin- 
ally to have given occasion to the formation of those 
classes, and assortments, which, in the schools, are call- 
ed genera and species ; and of which the ingenious and 
eloquent Rousseau finds himself so much at a loss to 
account for the origin. What constitutes a species^ is 
merely a number of objects, bearing a certain degree of 
resemblance to one another; and, on that account, de- 
nominated by a single appellation, which may be appli- 
ed to express any one of them," f 

This view of the natural progress of the mind, in 
forming classifications of external objects, receives some 
illustration from a fact mentioned by Captain Cook in 
his account of a small island called Wateeoo, which he 
visited in sailing from New Zealand to the Friendly Isl- 
ands. " The inhabitants," says he, " were afraid to 
come near our cows and horses, nor did they form the 
least conception of their nature. But the sheep and 
goats did not surpass the limits of their ideas; for they 
gave us to understand that they knew them to be birds." 
" It will appear," he adds, " rather incredible, that hu- 
man ignorance could ever make so strange a mistake, 
there not being the most distant similitude between a 
sheep or goat, and any winged animal. But these peo- 
ple seemed to know nothing of the existence of any 
other land animals, besides hogs, dogs, and birds. Our 
sheep and goats, they could see, were very different 
creatures from the two first, and therefore they inferred 
that they must belong to the latter class, in which they 
knew that there is a considerable variety of species." 
I would add to Cook's very judicious remarks, that the 
mistake of these islanders probably did not arise from 

" Un enfant appelle du nom A^Arhre le premier arbre que nous lui montrons. Un 
second arbre qu'il voit ensuite lui rapelle la mSnie id^e ; il lul donne le tneme nom ; 
do meme a un troisienie, a un quatrienie, et voilale mot d'jjfi&re dono^ d'aborda un 
individu, qui devicnt pour lui un nom de classe ou dc geore, una idee^abstraite qui 
<:omprend lous lea arbres en general,** 

t Dissertation on the Origin of Languages, aonexed to Mr. Smith's^ Theoiy of 
Moral Sentiments. 
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. their considering a sheep or a goat as bearing a more 
striking resemblance to a bird, than to the two classes of 
quadrupeds with which they were acquainted ; but to 
the want of a generic word, such as quadruped, compre- 
hending these two species ; which men in their situa- 
tion would no more be led to form, than a person who 
had only seen one individual of each species, would 
think of an appellative to express both, instead of ap- 
plying a proper name to each. In consequence of the 
variety of birds, it appears, that they had a generic 
name comprehending all of them, to which it was not 
unnatural for them to refer any new animal they met 
with. 

The classification of different objects supposes a 
power of attending to some of their qualities or attri- 
butes, without attending to the rest ; for no two objects 
are to be found without some specific difference ; and 
no assortment or arrangement can be formed among 
things not perfectly alike, but by losing sight of their dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities, and limiting the attention to 
those attributes which belong to them in common. In- 
deed, without this power of attending separately to 
things which our senses present to us in a state of un- 
ion, we never could have had any idea of number ; for, 
before we can consider different objects as forming a 
multitude, it is necessary that we should be able to ap- 
ply to all of them one common name ; or, in other 
words, that we should reduce them all to the same ge- 
nus. The various objects, for example, animate and in- 
animate, which are, at this moment, before me, I may 
class and number in a variety of different ways, accord- 
ing to the view of them that I choose to take. I may 
reckon successively the number of sheep, of cows, of 
horses, of elms, of oaks, of beeches; or I may first 
reckon the number of animals, and then the number of 
trees ; or I may at once reckon the number of all the 
organized substances which my senses present to me. 
But whatever be the principle on which my classifica- 
tion proceeds, it is evident, that the objects numbered 
together, must be considered in those respects only in 
wUch they agree with each other ; and that, if I had no 
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power of separating the combinations of sense, I never 
could have conceived them as forming a plurality. 

This power of considering certain qualities or attri- 
butes of an object apart from the rest ; or, as I would 
rather choose to define it, the power which the under- 
standing has, of separating the combinations which are 
presented to it, is distinguished by logicians by the name 
of abstraction. It has been supposed by some philoso- 

?)hers, (with what probability I shall not now inquire,) to 
brm the characteristical attribute of a rational nature. 
That it is one of the most important of all our faculties, 
and very intimately connected with the exercise of our 
reasoning powers, is beyond dispute. And, I flatter 
myself, it will appear from the sequel of this chapter, 
how much the proper management of it conduces to the 
success of our philosophical pursuits, and of our general 
conduct in life. 

The subserviency of Abstraction to the power of 
Reasoning, and also, its subserviency to the exertions of 
a Poetical or Creative Imagination, shall be afterwards 
fully illustrated. At present, it is sufficient for my pur- 
pose to remark, that as abstraction is the ground-work 
of classification, without this faculty of the mind we 
should have been perfectly incapable of general specu- 
lation, and all our knowledge must necessarily have been 
limited to individuals ; and that some of the most useful 
branches of science, particularly the different branches 
of mathematics, in which the very subjects of our rea- 
soning are abstractions of the understanding, could nev- 
er have possibly had an existence. With respect to 
the subserviency of this faculty to poetical imagination, 
it is no less obvious, that, as the poet is supplied with 
all his materials by experience ; and as his province is 
limited to combine and modify things which really exist, 
no as to produce new wholes of his own ; so every ex- 
ertion which he thus makes of his powers, presup- 
poses the exercise of abstraction in decomposing and 
separating actual combinations. And it was on this ac- 
count, that, in the chapter on Conception, I was led to 
make a distinction between that faculty, which is evi- 
dently simple and uncompounded, and the power of 
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Imaghiation) which (at least in the sense in which I em^ 
ploy the word in these inquiries) is the result of a 
combination of various other powers, 

I have introduced these remarks, in order to point 
out a difference between the abstractions which are 
subservient to reasoning, and those which are subservi- 
ent to imagination. And, if I am not mistaken, it is a 
distinction which has not been sufficiently attended to 
by some writers of eminence. In every instance in 
which imagination is employed in forming new wholes, 
by decompounding and combining the perceptions of 
sense, if is evidently necessary that the poet or the 
painter should be able to state to himself the circum- 
stances abstracted, as separate objects of conception. 
But this is by no means requisite in every case in which 
abstraction is subservient to the power of reasoning ; 
for it frequently happens, that we can reason concerning 
one quality or property of an object abstracted from the 
rest, while, at the same time, we find it impossible to 
conceive it separately. Thus, I can reason concerning 
extension and figure, without any reference to color ^ 
although it may be doubted, if a person possessed of 
sight can make extension and figure steady objects of 
conception, without connecting with them one color or 
another. Nor is this always owing (as it is in the in- 
stance now mentioned) merely to the association of 
ideas ; for there are cases, in which we can reason con- 
cerning things separately, which it is impossible for us to 
suppose any being so constituted as to conceive apart. 
Thus, we can reason concerning length, abstracted from 
any other dimension ; although, surely, no understand- 
ing can make length, without breadth, an object of con- 
ception. And, by the way, this leads me to take notice 
of an error, which mathematical teachers are apt to 
commit in explaining the first principles of geometry. 
By dwelling long on Euclid's first definitions, they lead 
the student to suppose that they relate to notions which 
are extremely mysterious, and to strain his powers in 
fruitless attempts to conceive, what cannot possibly be 
made an object of conception. If these definitions 
were omitted, or very slightly touched upon, and the 
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attention at once directed to geometrical reasonings, the 
student would immediately perceive, that although the 
lines in the diagrams are really extended in two dimen- 
sions, yet that the demonstrations relate only to one of 
them ; and that the human understanding has the facul- 
ty of reasoning concerning things separately, which are 
always presented to us, both by our powers of percep- 
tion and conception, in a state of union. Such abstrac- 
tions, in truth, are familiar to the most illiterate of man- 
kind ; and it is in this very way that they are insensibly 
formed. When a tradesman speaks of the length of a 
room, in contradistinction to its breadth ; or when he 
speaks of the distance between any two objects, he 
forms exactly the same abstraction, which is referred to 
by Euclid in his second definition ; and which most of 
his commentators have thought it necessary to illustrate 
by prolix metaphysical disquisitions. 

I shall only observe farther, with respect to the nature 
and province of this faculty of the mind, that notwith- 
standing its essential subserviency to every act of classi- 
fication, yet it might have been exercised, although we 
had only been acquainted with one individual object 
Although, for example, we had never seen but one rose, 
we might still have been able to attend to its color, 
without thinking of its other properties. This has led 
some philosophers to suppose, that another faculty be- 
sides abstraction, to which they have given the name of 
generalization, is necessary to account for the formation 
of .genera and species ; and they have endeavoured to 
show, that although generalization without abstraction is 
impossible ; yet that we might have been so formed, as 
to be able to abstract, without being capable of gener- 
alizing. The grounds of this opinion, it is not neces- 
sary for me to examine, for any of the purposes which I 
have at present in view. 
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SECTION 11. 

Of the Objects of our Thoaghts, when we employ general Terms. 

From the account which was given in a former chap- 
ter, of the common theories of perception, it appears to 
have been a prevailing opinion among philosophers, that 
the qualities of external objects are perceived, by means 
of images or species transmitted to the mind by the or- 
gans of sense : an opinion of which I already endeav- 
oured to trace the origin, from certain natural prejudi- 
ces suggested by the phenomena of the material world. 
The same train of thinking has led them to suppose 
that, in the case of all our other intellectual operations, 
there exist in the mind certain ideas distinct from the 
mind itself ; and that these ideas are the objects about 
which our thoughts are employed. When I recollect, 
for example, the appearance of an absent friend, it is 
supposed that the immediate object of my thoughts is an 
idea of my friend ; which I at first received by my sen- 
ses, and which I have been enabled to retain in the mind 
by the faculty of memory. When I form to myself any 
imaginai:y combination by an effort of poetical inven- 
tion, it is supposed, in like manner, that the parts which 
I combine, existed previously in the mind ; and furnish 
the materials on which it is the province of imagination 
to operate. It is to Dr. Reid we owe the important re- 
mark, that all these notions are wholly hypothetical ; 
that it is impossible to produce a shadow of evidence in 
support of them ; and that, even although we were to 
admit their truth, they would not render the phenomena 
in question more intelligible. According to his princi- 
ples, therefore, we have no ground for supposing, that, 
in any one operation of the mind, there exists in it an 
object distinct from the mind itself; and all the common 
expressions which involve such a supposition, are to be 
considered as unmeaning circumlocutions, which serve 
only to disguise from us the real history of the intellec- 
tual phenomena.* 

* In order to prevent nusapprehensions of Dr. Reid*B meaning, in his reasonings 
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" We are at a loss to know," says this excellent phi- 
losopher, " how we perceive distant objects ; how we 
remember things past ; how we imagine things that have 
no existence. Ideas in the mind seem to account for 
all these operations ; they are all by the means of ideas 
reduced to one operation ; to a kind of feeling, or im- 
mediate perception of things present, and in contact 
with the percipient ; and feeling is an operation so fa- 
miliar, that we think it needs no explanation, but may 
serve to explain other operations." 

" But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as diffi- 
cult to be comprehended, as the things which we pre- 
tend to explain by it. Two things may be in contact, 
without any feeling or perception ; there must therefore 
be in the percipient, a power to feel, or to perceive. 
How this power is produced, and how it operates, is 
quite beyond the reach of our knowledge. As little 

against tbe ideal theory, it may be necessaiy to explain, a little more fully than I 
have done in the text, in what sense he calls in question the existence of idea$ ; for 
the meaning which this word is employed to convey in popular discourse, differs 
widely from that which is annexed to it by the philosophers whose opinion he con- 
troverts. This explanation 1 shall ^ve in his own words : 

** In popular language, idea signifies the same thing as conception, apprehension, 
notion. To have an idea of any thing, is to conceive it. To have a distinct idea, is 
to conceive it distinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to conceive it at all. — When 
the word idea is taken in this popular sense, no man can possibly doubt whether he 
has ideas." 

" According to the philosophical meaning of the word idea, it does not signify that 
act of the mind which we call thought, or conception, but some object of thought 
Of these objects of thought called ideas, different sects of philosophers ha?e given 
very different accounts." 

<* Some have held them to be self- existent ; others to be in the divine mind ; otib- 
ers in our own minds ; and others in the brain, or sensoriom." p. 213. 

" Tlie Peripatetic system of species and phantasms, as well as the Platonic system 
of ideas, is grounded upon this principle, that in every kind of thought, there must 
be some object that really exists ; in every operation of the mind, something to work 
upon. Whether this immediate object be called an idea with Plato, or a phantasm or 
species with Aristotle ; whether it be eternal and uncreated*, or produced by the im- 
pressions of external objects, is of no consequence in the present argument" Ibid 
p. 888. 

" So much is this opinion fixed in the minds of philosophers, that, I doubt not biit 
it will appear to most, a very strange paradox, or rather a contradiction, that men 
should think without ideas. But this appearance of contradiction arises from the 
ambieuity of the word idea. If the idea of a thing means only the thought of it, 
which is the most common meaning of the word, to think without ideas, is to thinlE 
without thought ; which is undoubtedly a contradiction. But an idea, according to 
the definition given of it by philosophers, is not thought, but an object of thought, 
which really exists, and is perceived," &c. Ibid. p. 390. 

I have only to add, that when, in this work, i make use of the word idea in stating 
•my own opinions, I employ it uniformly in the popular sense, and not in the philoso- 
phical sense, as now explained : it would be better, perhaps, to avoid it altogether ; 
but 1 have found it difficult to do so, without adopting unusual modes of exprMsion. 
I flatter myself that I have used it with due caution. 
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can we know, whether this power must be limited to 
things present, and in contact with us. Neither can any 
man pretend to prove, that the Being who gave us the 
power to perceive things present, may not give us the 
power to perceive things distant, to remember things 
past, and to conceive things that never existed." * 

In another part of this work, Dr. Reid has occasion 
to trace the origin of the prejudice which has led phi- 
losophers to suppose, that, in all the operations of the 
understanding, there must be an object of thought, 
which really exists while we think of it. His remarks 
on this subject, which are highly ingenious and satisfac- 
tory, are contained in his account of the different theo- 
ries concerning conception. j- 

As in all the ancient metaphysical systems it was tak- 
en for granted, (probably from the analogy of our ex- 
ternal perceptions,) that every exertion of thought im- 
plies the existence of an object distinct from the think- 
ing being; it naturally occurred, as a very curious 
question. What is the immediate object of our attention, 
when we are engaged in any general speculation ; or, 
in other words. What is the nature of the idea corre- 
sponding to a general term *? When I think of any par- 
ticular object which I have formerly perceived, such 
as a particular friend, a particular tree, or a particular 
mountain, I can comprehend what is meant by a picture 
or representation of such objects ; and therefore the 
explanation given by the ideal theory of that act of the 
mind which we formerly called Conception, if not per- 
fectly satisfactory, is at least not wholly unintelligible. 
But what account shall we ^ve, upon the principles of 
this theory, of the objects of my thoughts, when I em- 
ploy the words, friend, tree, mountain, as generic terms ? 
For, that all the things I have ever perceived are indi- 
viduals, and consequently, that the ideas denoted by 
general words, (if such ideas exist,) are not copied from 
any originals that have fallen under my observation, is 
not only self-evident, but almost an identical proposi- 
tion. 

* Enays on the InteUectual Ppwen, p. 214. f n>id. p. 878. 

VOL. I. 16 
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In answer to this question, the Platonists, and at a 
still earlier period, the Pythagoreans, taught, that, al- 
though these universal ideas are not copied from any 
objects perceivable by sense, yet that they have an ex- 
istence independent of the human mind, and are no 
more to be confounded with the understanding, of which 
they are the proper objects, than material things are to 
be confounded with our powers of external perception ; 
that as all the individuals which compose a genus, must 
possess something in common ; and as it is in conse- 
quence of this, that they belong to that genus, and are 
distinguishable by the same name, this common thing 
forms the essence of each, and is the object of the un- 
derstanding, when we reason concerning the genus. — 
They maintained also, that this common essence,* not- 
withstanding its inseparable union with a multitude of 
different individuals, is in itself one, and indivisible. 

On most of these points, the philosophy of Aristotle 
seems to have coincided very nearly with that of Plato. 
The language, however, which these philosophers em- 
ployed on this subject was different, and gave to their 
doctrines the appearance of a wider diversity than prob- 
ably existed between their opinions. While Plato was 
led by his passion for the marvellous and the myste- 
rious, tQ insist on the incomprehensible union of the 
same idea or essence, with a number of individuals, 
without multiplication or division;! Aristotle, more cau- 
tious, and aiming at greater perspicuity, contented him- 
self with saying, that all individuals are composed of 
matter and form, and that it is in consequence of pos- 
sessing a common form, that different individuals belong 

* Id this very imperfect sketch of the opinions of the ancients concerning univer- 
sals, I have substituted, instead of the word idea, the word essence, as better fitted 
to convey to a modem reader the true import of Plato's expressions. The word ea- 
sentia is said to have been first employed by Cicero ; and it was afterwards adopted 
by the school-men, in the same sense in which the Platonists used the word viea. 
See JDf. Meid's Essays on the Intelleetual Powerst p. 473. 

t " The idea of a tnin^," says Plato, ** is that which makes one of the many ; 
which, preserving the unitjr and integrity of its* own nature, runs through and mixes 
with things infinite in number ; and yet, however multiform it may appear, is always 
the same : so that by it we find out and discriminate the thing, whatever shapes it 
may assume, and under whatever disguise it may conceal itself.'* — Plato in Phi- 
LEBO ; (quoted by the author of the Origin and Progress of Language, vol. i. p. 
100, 2d edit.) 
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to the same genus. But they both agreed, that, as the 
matter, or the individual natures of objects were per- 
ceived by sense, so the general idea, or essence, or 
form, was perceived by the intellect ; and that, as the 
attention of the vulgar was chiefly engrossed with the 
former, so the latter furnished to the philosopher the 
materials of his speculations. 

The chief difference between the opinions of Plato 
and Aristotle on the subject of ideas, related to the 
mode of their existence. That the matter of which all 
things are made, existed from eternity, was a principle 
which both admitted ; but Plato farther taught, that, of 
every species of things, there is an idea of form which al- 
so existed from eternity, and that this idea is the exemplar 
or model according to which the individuals of the spe- 
cies were made ; whereas Aristotle held, that, although 
matter may exist without form, yet that forms could not 
exist without matter.* 

The doctrine of the Stoics concerning universals dif- 
fered widely from those both of Plato and Aristotle, and 
seems to have approached to a speculation which is 
commonly supposed to be of a more recent origin, aind 
which an eminent philosopher of the present age has 
ranked among the discoveries which do the greatest 
honor to modern genius, f. 

* In this account of the diflTerence between Plato and Aristotle on the subject of 
ideas, I have chiefly followed Brucker, whose very laborious researches with respect 
to this article of the history of philosophy are well known. In stating the distinc- 
tion, however, I have confined myself to as general terms as possible ; as the sub- 
ject is involved in much obscurity, and has divided the opinions of very eminent 
writers. The reader will find the result of Brucker's inquiries, in his own words, in 
Note (F.) 

The authority of Brucker, in this instance, has the more weight with roe, as it co- 
incides in the most material respects with that of Dr. Reid. See his Essays on the 
IntelUctual Powers of Man, and the conclusion of his Inquiry into the Human 
Mind. 

A very different account of Aristotle's doctrine, in those particulars in which it is 
commonly supposed to differ from that of Plato, is given by two modem writers of 
great learning, whose opiruons are justly entitled to much respect, fiom their familiar 
acquaintance with Aristotle's latter Commentators of the Alexandrian School. — See 
Origin and Progress of Language, vol. i. and Harris's Hermes 

It is of no consequence, for any of the purposes which I have at present in view, 
what opinion we form on this much controverted point of philosophical history. In 
so far as the ideal theory was an attempt to explain the manner in which our general 
speculations are carried on, it is agreed on all hands, that the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle were essentially the same ; and accordingly, what I have said on that sub- 
ject, coincides entirely with a passage which the reader will find in Origin and 
Progress of Latu^uage, vol. i. p. 88, 2d edit. 

t TreatiM of l£iiiuui Nature^ book i. part i. sect. 7« 
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Whether this doctrine of the Stoics coincided entirely 
with that of the Nominalists^ (whose opinions I shall af- 
terwards endeavour to explain, or whether it did not re- 
semble more, a doctrine maintained by another sect of 
school-men called Conceptualists, I shall not inquire. 
The determination of this question is interesting only 
to men of erudition, for the knowledge we possess of 
this part of the Stoical philosophy, is too imperfect to 
assist us in the farther prosecution of the argument, or 
even to diminish the merit of those philosophers who 
have, in modem times, been led to similar conclusions.* 

As it is not my object, in this work, to enter into his- 
torical details, any farther than is necessary for illustrat- 
ing the subjects of which I treat, I shall pass over the 
various attempts which were made by the Eclectic phi- 
losophers, (a sect which arose at Alexandria about the 
beginning of the third century,) to reconcile the doc- 
trines of Plato and Aristotle concerning ideas. The 
endless difficulties, it would appear, to which their spec- 
ulations led, induced, at last, the more cautious and 
modest inquirers to banish them entirely from Dialec- 
tics, and to content themselves with studying the ar- 
rangements or classifications of universals, which the 
ancient philosophers had made, without engaging in any 
metaphysical disquisitions concerning their nature. Por- 
phyry, in particular, although he tells us, that he has 
speculated much on this subject, yet, in his Introduction 
to Aristotle's Categories, waves the consideration of it 
as obscure and intricate. On such questions .as these ; 
" Whether genera and species exist in nature, or are 
only conceptions of the Human Mind ; and (on the 
supposition that they exist in nature) whether tney are 
inherent in the objects of sense, or disjoined from 
theml" he declines giving any determination. 

This passage in Porphyry's Introduction is an object 
of curiosity, as, by a singular concurrence of circum- 
stances, it served to perpetuate the memory of a con- 
troversy from which it was the author's intention to 
divert the inquiries of his readers. Amidst the disor- 



• See Note (G.) 
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ders produced by the irruptions of the Barbarians^ 
the knowledge of the Greek tongue was ahnost entirely 
lost ; and the studies of philosophers were confined to 
Latin versions of Aristotle's Dialectics, and of Porphy- 
ry's Introduction concerning the Categories. With men 
who had a relish for such disquisitions, it is probable 
that the passage already quoted from Porphyry, would 
have a tendency rather to excite than to damp curiosi- 
ty ; and accordingly we have reason to believe, that the 
controversy to which it relates continued, during the 
dark ages, to form a favorite subject of discussion. The 
opinion which was prevalent was, (to use the scholastic 
language of the times,) that universals do not exist be-' 
fore things, nor after things, but in things ; that is, (if I 
may be allowed to attempt a commentary upon expres- 
sions to which I do not pretend to be able to annex 
very precbe notions,) universal ideas have not (as Pla- 
to thought) an existence separable from individual ob- 
jects, and, therefore, they could not have existed prior 
to them in the order of time ; nor yet, ~ (according to 
the doctrine of the Stoics,) are they mere conceptions 
of the mind, formed in consequence of an examination 
and comparison of particulars ; but these idea3 or forms 
are from eternity united inseparably with that matter of 
which things consist, or, as the Aristotelians sometimes 
express themselves, the forms of things are from eterni- 
ty immersed in matter. — The reader will, I hope, forgive 
me, for entering into these details, not only on account 
of their connexion with the observations which are to 
follow, but as they relate to a controversy which, for 
many ages, employed all the ingenuity and learning in 
Europe ; and which, therefore, however frivolous in it- 
self,^ deserves the attention of philosophers, as one of 
the most curious events which occurs in the history of 
the Human Mind. • 

Such appears to have been the prevailing opinion 
concerning the nature of universals, till the eleventh 
century, when a new doctrine, or (as some authors 
think) a doctrine borrowed from the school of Zeno, 
was proposed by Roscelinus ; * and soon after very 

• See Note (H.) 
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widely propagated over Europe by thejabilities and elo- 
quence of one of his scholars, the celebrated Peter 
Abelard. According to these philosophers, there are 
no existences in nature corresponding to general terms, 
and the objects of our attention in all our general spec- 
ulations are not ideas, but words. 

In consequence of this new doctrine, the school-men 
gradually formed themselves into two sects : one of 
which attached itself to the opinions of Roscelinus and 
Abelard, while the other adhered to the principles of 
Aristotle. Of these sects, the former are known in lit- 
erary history by the name of the Nominalists ; the latter 
by that of the Realists. 

As it is with the doctrine of the Nominalists that my 
own opinion on this subject coincides ; and as I propose 
to deduce from it some consequences, which appear to 
me important, I shall endeavour to state it as clearly and 
precisely as I am able, pursuing, however, rather the 
train of my own thoughts, than guided by the reasons of 
any particular author. 

I formerly explained in what manner the words, which, 
in the infancy of language, were proper names, became 
gradually appellatives ; in consequence of which exten- 
sion of their signification, they would express, when ap- 
plied to individuals, t|iose qualities only which are com- 
mon to the whole genus. Now, it is evident, that, with 
respect to individuals of the same genus, there are two 
classes of truths; the one, particular truths relating to 
each individual apart, and deduced from a consideration 
of its peculiar and distinguishing properties ; the other, 
general truths, deduced from a consideration of their 
common quaUties, and equally applicable to all of them. 
Such truths may be conveniently expressed, by means 
of general terms, so as to form propositions compre- 
hendiiig under them as many particular truths, as there 
are individuals comprehended under the general terms. 
It is farther evident, that there are two ways in which 
such general truths may be obtained ; either by fixing 
the attention on one individual, in such a manner that 
our reasoning may involve no circumstances but those 
which are common to the whole genus ; or, (laying aside 
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entirely the consideration of things,) by means of the 
general terms with which language supplies us. In 
either of these cases, our investigations must necessarily 
lead us to general conclusions. In the first case, our 
attention being limited to those circumstances, in which 
the subject of our reasoning resembles all other individ- 
uals of the same genus, whatever we demonstrate with 
respect to this subject must be true of every other tp 
which the same attributes belong. In the second case, 
the subject of our reasoning being expressed by a gen- 
eric word, which applies in common to a number of 
individuals, the conclusion we form must be as exten- 
sive in its application, as the name of the subject is in 
its meaning. The former process is analogous to the 
practice of geometers, who, in their most general rea- 
sonings, direct the attention to a particular diagram : 
the latter, to that of algebraists, who carry on their in- 
vestigations by means of symbols.* In cases of this 
last sort, it may frequently happen, from the association 
of ideas, that a general word may recall some one indi- 
vidual to which it is ^ipplicable ; but this is so far from 
being necessary to the accuracy of our reasoning, that, 
excepting in some cases, in which it may be useful to 
check us in the abuse of general terms, it always has a 
tendency, more or less, to mislead us from the truth. As 
the decision of a judge must necessarily be impartial, 
when he is only acquainted with the relations in which 
the parties stand to each other, and when their names 
are supplied by letters of the alphabet, or by the ficti- 
tious names of Titius, Caius, and Sempronius ; so, in 
every process of reasoning, the conclusion we form is 
most likely to be logically just, when the attention is con- 
fined solely to signs, and when the imagination does not 
present to it those individual objects which may warp 
the judgment by casual associations. 

^ These two methods of obtaining general truths proceed on the same principles ; 
and are, in (act, much less different from each other, than they appear to be at first 
view. When we carry on a process of general reasoning, by fixing our attention on 
a particular individual of a genus, this individual is to be considered merely as a 
sign or representative, and differs from any other sign only in this, that it bears a 
certain resemblance to the things it denotes. — The straight lines which are employ- 
ed in the fifth boolc of Euclid to represent magnitudes in general, differ from the d- 
gebraical expressions of these magnitudes, in the same respects in which picture 
writing differs from arbitrary characters. 
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To these remarks, it may not be improper to add, 
that, although in our speculations concerning individuals, 
it is possible to carry on processes of reasoning, by fixing 
our attention on the objects themselves, without the use 
of language, yet it is also in our power to accomplish 
the same end, by substituting for these objects. Words or 
other arbitrary signs. The difference between the em- 
ployment of language in such cases, and in our specula- 
tions concerning classes or genera, is, that in the former 
case the use of words is, in a great measure, optional ; 
whereas, in the latter, it is essentially necessary. This 
observation deserves our attention the more, that, if I am 
not mistaken, it has contributed to mislead some of the 
Realists, by giving rise to an idea, that the use of lan- 
guage, in thinking about universals, however convenient, 
is not more necessary than in thinking about individuals. 

According to this view of the process of the mind, in 
carrying on general speculations, that idea which the 
ancient philosophers considered as the essence of an in- 
dividual, is nothing more than the particular quality or 
qualities in which it resembles other individuals of the 
same class, and in consequence of which, a generic name 
is applied to it. It is the possession of this quality, that 
entitles the individual to the generic appellation, and 
which, therefore, may be said to be essential to its clas- 
sification with that particular genus ; but as all classifica- 
tions are to a certain degree arbitrary; it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that it is more essential to its existence as 
an individual, than various other qualities which we are 
accustomed to regard as accidental. In other words, (if 
I may borrow the language of modern philosophy,) 
this quality forms its nominal, but not its real essence. 

These observations will, I trust, be sufficient for the 
satisfaction of such of my readers as are at all conver- 
sant with philosophical inquiries. For the sake of oth- 
ers, to whom this disquisition may be new, I have added 
the following illustrations. 

I shall have occasion to examine, in another part of 
my work, how far it is true, (as it is commonly believed,) 
that every process of reasoning may be resolved into a 
series of syllogisms, and to point out some limitations. 
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with which, I apprehend, it is necessary that this opinion 
should be received. As it would lead me, however, too 
far from my present subject, to anticipate any part of 
the doctrine which I am then to propose, I shall, in 
the following remarks, proceed on the supposition, that 
the syllogistic theory is well founded ; a supposition 
which although not strictly agreeable to truth, is yet suf- 
ficiently accurate for the use which I am now to make 
of it. Take, then, any step of one of Euclid's demon- 
strations ; for example, the first step of his first proposi- 
tion, and state it in the form of syllogism. — " All straight 
lines, drawn from the centre of a circle to the circum- 
ference, are equal to one another." " But A B, and 
C D, are straight lines, drawn from the centre of a cir- 
cle to the circumference. Therefore A B is equal to 
C D.'* — It is perfectly manifest, that, in order to feel the 
force of this conclusion, it is by no means necessary, 
that I should annex any particular notions to the letters 
A B, or C D, or that I should comprehend what is 
meant by equality, or by a circhf its centre, and its cir- 
cumference. Every person must be satisfied, that the 
truth of the conclusion is necessarily implied in that of 
the two premises ; whatever the particular things may 
be to which these premises may relate. In the follow- 
ing syllogism, too: — ^^*A11 men must die; — Peter is a 
man ; — therefore Peter must die ; " — the evidence of 
the conclusion does not in the least depend on the par- 
ticular notions I annex to the words man, and Peter ; 
but would be equally complete, if we were to substitute 
instead of them, two letters of the alphabet, or any oth- 
er insignificant characters. — " All X's muSt die ; — Z is 
an X; — therefore Z must die;" — is a syllogism which 
forces the assent no less than the former. It is fartlier 
obvious, that this syllogism would be equally conclusive, 
if, instead of the word die, I were to substitute any oth- 
er verb that the language contains ; and, that, in order 
to perceive the justness of the inference, it is not even 
necessary that I should understand its meaning. 

In general, it might be easily shown, that all the rules 
of logic, with respect to syllogisms, might be demon- 
strated, without having recourse to any Siing but letters 
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of the alphabet; in the same manner, (and I may add, 
on the very same principles,) on which the algebraist 
demonstrates, by means of these letters, the various 
rules for transposing the terms of an equation. 

From what has been said, it follows, that the assent we 

give to the conclusion of a syllogism does not result 
om any examination of the notions expressed by 
the different propositions of which it is composed, 
but is an immediate consequence of the relations in 
which the words stand to each other. The truth is, 
that in every syllogism, the inference is only a particular 
instance of the general axiom, that whatever is true 
universally of any sign, must also be true of every indi- 
vidual which that sign can be employed to express. 
Admitting, therefore, that every process of reasoning 
may be resolved into a series of syllogisms, it follows, 
that this operation of the mind furnishes no proof of 
the existence of any thing corresponding to general 
terms, distinct from tiie individuals to which these terms 
are applicable. 

These remarks, I am very sensible, do by no means 
exhaust the subject, for there are various modes of rea- 
soning, to which the syllogistic theory does not apply. 
But, in all of them, without exception, it will be found, 
on examination, that the evidence of our conclusions 
appears immediately from the consideration of the words 
in which the premises are expressed ; without any 
reference to the things which they denote. The im- 
perfect account which is given of deductive evidence, 
in the received systems of logic, makes it impossible 
for me, in this place, to prosecute the subject any far- 
ther. 

After all that I have said on the use of language as 
an instrument of reasoning, I can easily foresee a vari- 
ety of objections, which may occur to the doctrine I 
have been endeavouring to establish. But, without en- 
tering into a particular examination of these objections, 
I believe I may venture to affirm, that most, if not all 
of them take their rise from confounding reasoning, or 
deduction, properly so called, with certain other intel- 
lectual processes, which it is necessary for us to employ 
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in the investigation of truth. That it is frequently of 
essential importance to us, in our speculations, to with- 
draw our attention from words, and to direct it to the 
things they denote, I am very ready to acknowledge. 
All that I assert is, that, in so far as our speculations 
consist of that process of the mind which is properly 
called reasoning, they may be carried on by words 
alone ; or, which comes to the same thing, that every 
process of reasoning is perfectly analogous to an alge- 
braical operation. What I mean by " the other intellec- 
tual processes distinct from reasoning, which it is neces- 
sary for us sometimes to employ in the investigation of 
truth," will, I hope, appear clearly from the following 
remarks. 

In algebraical investigations, it is well known, that 
the practical application of a general expression, is fre- 
quently limited by the conditions which the hypothesis 
involves ; and that, in consequence of a want of atten^ 
tion to diis circumstance, some mathematicians of the 
first eminence have been led to adopt the most para- 
doxical and absurd conclusions. Without this cautious 
exercise of the judgment in the interpretation of the al- 
gebraical language, no dexterity in the use of the cal- 
culus will be sufficient to preserve us from error. Even 
in algebra, therefore, there is an application of the intel- 
lectual powers perfectly distinct from any process of 
reasoning, and which is absolutely necessary for con- 
ducting us to the truth. 

In geometry, we are not liable to adopt the same par- 
adoxical conclusions, as in algebra, because the dia- 
grams to which our attention is directed, serve as a con- 
tinual check on our reasoning powers. These diagrams 
exhilnt to our very senses, a variety of relations among 
the quantities under consideration, which the language 
of algebra is too general to express ; in consequence of 
which, we are not conscious of any effort of the judg- 
ment distinct from a process of reasoning. As every 
geometrical investigation, however, may be expressed 
algebraically, it is manifest, that, in geometry, as well as 
in ^Igebra, there is an exercise of the intellectual pow- 
er6, distinct from the logical process ; although, in the 
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former science, it is rendered so easy, by the use of di- 
agrams, as to escape our attention. 

The same source of error and of absurdity, which 
exists in algebra, is to be found, in a much greater de- 
gree, in the other branches of knowledge. Abstracting 
entirely from the ambiguity of language, and supposing 
also our reasonings to be logically accurate, it would 
still be necessary for us, from time to time, in all our 
speculations, to lay aside the use of words, and to have 
recourse to particular examples, or illustrations, in order 
to correct and to limit our general conclusions. — To a 
want of attention to this circumstance, a number of the 
speculative absurdities which are current in the world, 
might, I am persuaded, be easily traced. 

Besides, however, this source of error, which is in 
some degree common to all the sciences, there is a great 
variety of others, from which mathematics are entirely 
Exempted, and which perpetually tend to lead us astray 
in our philosophical inquiries. Of these, the most im- 
portant is, that ambiguity in the signification of words, 
which renders it so difficult to avoid employing the same 
expressions in different senses, in the course of the same 
process of reasoning. This source of mistake, indeed, 
is apt, in a much greater degree, to affect our con- 
clusions in metaphysics, morals, and politics, than in 
the different branches of natural philosophy ; but if 
we except mathematics, there is no science whatev- 
er, in which it has not a very sensible influence. In 
algebra, we may proceed with perfect safety through 
the longest investigations, without carrying our at- 
tention beyond the signs, till we arrive at the last re- 
sult But in the other sciences, excepting in those 
cases in which we have fixed the meaning of all our 
terms by accurate definitions, and have rendered the 
use of these terms perfectly familiar to us by very long 
habit, it is but seldom that we can proceed in this man- 
ner without danger of error. In many cases it is ne- 
cessary for us to keep up, during the whole of our in- 
vestigations, a scrupulous and constant attention to the 
signification of our expressions ; and, in most cases, 
this caution in the use of words, is a much more diffi- 
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cult effort of the mind, than the logical process. But 
still this furnishes no exception to the general doctrine 
already delivered ; for the attention we find it necessa- 
ry to give to the import of our words, arises only from 
the accidental circumstance of their ambiguity, and has 
no essential connexion with that process of the mind, 
which is properly called reasoning, and which consists 
in the inference of a conclusion from premises. In all 
the sciences, this process of the mind is perfectly anal- 
ogous to an algebraical operation ; or, in other words, 
(when the meaning of our expressions is once fixed by 
definitions,) it may be carried on entirely by the use of 
signs, without attending, during the time of the process, 
to the things signified. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing observations 
lead, appears to me to be decisive of the question, with re- 
spect to the objects of our thoughts when we employ 
general terms ; for if it be granted, that words, even 
when employed without any reference to their particu- 
lar signification, form an instrument of thought suflicient 
for all the purposes of reasoning, the only shadow of an 
argument in proof of the common doctrine on the sub- 
ject, (I mean that which is founded on the impossibili- 
ty of explaining this process of the mind on any other 
hypothesis,) falls to the ground. Nothing less, surely, 
than a conviction of this impossibility, could have so 
long reconciled philosophers to an hypothesis unsup- 
ported by any direct evidence, and acknowledged even 
by its warmest defenders, to involve much difliculty and 
mystery. 

It does not fall within my plan, to enter, in this part 
of my work, into a particular consideration of the prac- 
tical consequences which follow from the foregoing doc- 
trine. I cannot, however, help remarking the impor- 
tance of cultivating, on the one hand, a talent for ready 
and various illustration, and, on the other, a habit of rea- 
soning by means of general terms. The former talent 
is necessary, not only for correcting and limiting our 
general conclusions, but for enabhng us to apply our 
knowledge, when occasion requires, to its real practical 
use. The latter serves the double purpose, of prevent- 
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ing our attention from being distracted during the course 
of our reasonings, by ideas which are foreign to the 
point in question, and of diverting the attention from 
those conceptions of particular objects and particular 
events, which might disturb the judgment, by the ideas 
and feelings which are apt to be associated with them, 
in consequence of our own casual experience. 

This last observation points out to us, also, one prin- 
cipal foundation of the art of the orator. As his object 
is not so much to inform and to satisfy the understandings 
of his hearers, as to force their immediate assent ; it is 
frequently of use to him to clothe his reasonings in that 
specific and figurative language which may either awak- 
en in their minds associations favorable to his purpose, 
or may divert their attention from a logical examination 
of his argument A process of reasoning so expressed, 
affords at once an exercise to the judgment, to the ima- 
gination, and to the passions ; and is apt, even when 
loose and inconsequential, to impose on the best under- 
standings. 

It appears farther from the remarks which have been 
made, that the perfection of philosophical language, con- 
sidered either as an instrument of thought, or as a me- 
dium of communication with others, consists in the use 
of expressions, which, from their generality, have no 
tendency to awaken the powers of conception and ima- 
gination ; or, in other words, it consists in its approach- 
ing, as nearly as possible, in its nature, to the language 
of algebra. And hence the effects which long habits of 
philosophical speculation have, in weakening, by disuse, 
those faculties of the mind, which are necessary for the 
exertions of the poet and the orator, and of gradu- 
ally forming a style of composition, which they who 
read merely for amusement, are apt to censure for a 
want of vivacity and of ornament 
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SECTION III. 

Remarks on the Opioions of some modem Philosophers on the Subject of the fore- 
going Section. 

After the death of Abelard, through whose abilities 
and eloquence the sect of Nominalists had enjoyed, for 
a few years, a very splendid triumph, the system of the 
Realists began to revive ; and it was soon so complete- 
ly re-established in the schools, as to prevail, with little 
or no opposition, till the fourteenth century. What the 
circumstances were, which led philosophers to abandon 
a doctrine, which seems so strongly to recommend it- 
self by its simplicity, it is not very easy to conceive. 
Probably the heretical opinions, which had subjected 
both Abelard and Roscelinus to the censure of the 
church, might create a prejudice also against their phi- 
losophical principles ; and probably too, the manner in 
which these principles were stated and defended, was 
not the clearest, nor the most satisfactory.* The prin- 
cipal cause, however, I am disposed to think, of the de- 
cline of the sect of Nominalists, was their want of some 
palpable example, by means of which they might illus- 
trate their doctrine. It is by the use which algebraists 
make of the letters of the alphabet in carrying on their 
operations, that Leibnitz and Berkeley have been most 
successful in explaining the use of language as an instru- 
ment of thought : and as, in the twelfth century, the al- 
gebraical art was entirely unknown, Roscelinus and 
Abelard must have been reduced to the necessity of 
conveying their leading idea by general circumlocutions, 
and must have found considerable dilSiculty in stating it 
in a manner satisfactory to themselves : a consideration, 
which, if it accounts for the slow progress which this 
doctrine made in the world, places in the more striking 
light, the genius of those men, whose sagacity led them, 
under so great disadvantages, to approach to a conclu- 
sion so just and philosophical in itself, and so opposite 
to the prevailing opinions of their age. 

* Hie great argument which the Nominalists employed aeainst the existence of 
ODiyersals was : '* Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessRatem." 
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In the fourteenth century, this sect seems to have 
been almost completely extinct; their doctrine being 
equally reprobated by the two great parties which then 
divided the schools, the followers of Duns Scotus and 
of Thomas Aquinas. These, although they differed in 
their manner of explaining the nature of universals, and 
opposed each other's opinions with much asperity, yet 
united in rejecting the doctrine of the Nominalists, not 
only as absurd, but as leading to the most dangerous 
consequences. At last, William Occam, a native of 
England, and a scholar of Duns Scotus, revived the an- 
cient controversy, and with equal ability and success 
vindicated the long abandoned philosophy of Rosceli- 
nus. From this time the dispute was carried on with 
great warmth, in the universities of France, of Germa- 
ny, and of England : more particularly in the two for- 
mer countries, where the sovereigns were led, by some 
poUtical views, to interest themselves deeply in the con- 
test, and even to employ the civil power in supporting 
their favorite opinions. The emperor Lewis of Bavaiia, 
in return for the assistance which, in his diputes with 
the Pope,* Occam had given to him by his writings, 
sided with the Nominalists. Lewis the Eleventh of 
France, on the other hand, attached himself to the Re- 
alists, and made their antagonists the objects of a cruel 
persecution.! 

The protestant reformation, at length, involved ^len 
of learning in discussions of a more interesting nature ; 
but even the zeal of theological controversy could hard- 
ly exceed that with which the Nominalists and Realists 
had for some time before maintained their respective 
doctrines. " Clamores primum ad ravim," says an au- 
thor who had himself been an eye-witness of these hte- 
rary disputes, ." hinc improbitas, sannae, minae, convitia, 
dum luctantur, et uterque alteram tentat prostemere : 
consumtis verbis venitur ad pugnos, ad veram luctam ex 
ficta et simulate. Quin etiam, quae contingunt in palae- 
stra, iUic non desunt, colaphi, alapae, consputio, calces, 

* Occam, we are told, was accustomed to say to the emperor : << Tu me defendaa 
gladio, etego te defendam calamo." Brucksr, vol. iii. p. 848. 

t Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 
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morsus, etiam quae jam supra leges palaestrae, fustes, 
ferrum, saucii multi, nonnunquam occisi." * That this 
account is not exaggerated, we have the testimony of no 
less an author than Erasmus, who mentions it as a com- 
mon occurrence : " Eos usque ad pailorem, usque ad 
con vitia, usque ad sputa, nonnunquam et usque ad pugnos 
invicem digladiari, alios ut Nominales, alios ut Reales, 
loqui." t 

The dispute to which the foregoing observations re- 
late, although, for some time after the Reformation, in- 
terrupted by theological disquisitions, has been since 
occasionally revived by different writers ; and, singular 
as it may appear, it has not yet been brought to a con- 
clusion in which all parties are agreed. The names, 
indeed, of Nominalists and Realists exist no longer ; 
but the point in dispute between these two celebrated 
sects, coincides precisely with a question which has 
been agitated in our own times, and which has led to 
one of the most beautiful speculations of modem phi- 
losophy. 

Of the advocates who have appeared for the doctrine 
of the Nominalists, since the revival of letters, the most 
distinguished, are Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume. The 
first has, in various parts of his works, reprobated the 
hypothesis of the Realists ; and has stated the opinion:* 
of their antagonists with that acuteness, simplicity, and 
precision, which distinguish all his writings. J The second, 

• LUPOVICTTS V1VE8. 

t The Nominaliflts procured the death of John Husf , who was a KeallBt ; and in 
their letter to Lewis, King of France, do not pretend to deny that he fell a vietim to 
the leaentment of their sect. The Realists, on the other hand, obtained, in the year 
1479, the condemnation of John de Wasalia, who was attached to the party of the 
Nominalists. These contending sects carried their fury so far as to charge each other 
wi^ " the sin against the Holy Ghost" Mosheim's EcelesiOMtUal Hatory, 

\ *' The universality of one name to many things, hath been the cause that men 
think the things themselves are universal ; and so seriously contend, that besides 
Peter and John, and ali the rest of the men that are, have been, or shall be, in the 
world, there is yet something else, that we call man, viz. Man in general ; deceiving 
thenR>elves, by taking the universal, or general appiellation, for the thing it signttieth : 
For if one should desire the painter to make him the picture of a man, which is as 
mucbas to say, of a man in general ; he mcaneth no more, but Uiat the painter 
riioidd choose what man he pleaseth to draw, which must needs be some of them 
that are, or have been, or may be : none of which are universal. But when he 
would hsve him to draw the picture of the king, or any other particular peraoa, he 
Kmiteth the painter to that one person he chooseth. It is plain therefore, that there 
is nothing universal but names ; which are therefore called indefinite, because we 
limit them not ourselves, but leave them to be applied by the hearer : whereas a sin- 

VOL. I. 18 
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considering (and, in my opinion, justly) the doctrines of 
the ancients concerning universals, in support of which 
so much ingenuity had been employed by the ReaUsts, 
as the great source of mystery and error in the abstract 
sciences, was at pains to overthrow it completely^ by 
some very ingenious and original speculations of his 
own. Mr. Hume^s * view of 3ie subject, as he himself 
acknowledges, does not differ materially from that of 
Berkeley ; whom, by the way, he seems to have regard- 
ed as the author of an opinion, of which he was only an 
expositor and defender, and which, since the days of 
Roscelinus and Abelard, has been famiUarly known in 
\all the universities of Europe.f 

I Notwithstanding, however, the great merit of these 
writers, in defending and illustrating the system of the 
Nominalists, none of them seem to me to have been 
fully aware of the important consequences to which it 
leads. The Abb6 de Condillac was, I believe, the first 
(if we except, perhaps, Leibnitz) who perceived that, 
if this system be true, a talent for reasoning must con- 
sist, in a great measure, in a skilful use of language as 
an instrument of thought. The most valuable of his re- 
marks on this subject are contained in a treatise De PJLrt 
de PenseTf which forms the fourth volume of his " Cours 
d'Etude." 

Dr. Campbell, too, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, has 

gular name is limited and restrained to one of the many tilings it signifieth ; as when 
we say, this man, pointing to him, or giving him his proper name, or hy some such 
other way.'* Hobbes's jHpoSf chap. v. § 6. 

* *< A veiy material question has heen started concerning abstract or general ideas : 
Whether they be general or particular in the mind's conception of them ? A great 
philosopher has disputed the received opinion in this particular ; and has asserted, 
that all general ideas are nothing but particular ones annexed to a certain term, 
which gives them a more extensive signification, and makes them recall, upon occa- 
sion, o&er individuals, which are similar to them. As I look upon this to be one of 
the greatest and most valuable discoveries that have been made of late years in the 
repuolic of letters, I shall here endeavour to confirm it by some arguments, which, I 
hope, will put it beyond all doubt and controversy." Treatue of Human MUwre, 
book i. part i. § 7. 

f Leibnitz, too, has declared himself a partisan of this sect, in a dissertation ** De 
Stilo Philosophico Marii Nizolii." This Nizolius published a book at Parma, in the 
year 1553, entitled, " De Veris Prfncipiis ct Vera Ratione Philosophandi ; " in which 
he opposeid several of the doctrines of Aristotle, particularly his opinion concerning 
universals. An edition of this work, with a Preface and Notes, was published by 
Leibnitz at Frankfort, in the year 1670. The Preface and Notes are to be found in 
the fourth volumo of his works by Dutens. (Geneva, 1768). I have inserted a short 
extract from the former, in Note (I) at the end of the volume. 
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founded, on the principles of Berkeley and Hume, a ve- 
ry curious and interesting speculation, of which I shall 
have occasion afterwards to take notice. 

The explanation which the doctrines of thesQ writers 
afford of the process of the mind in general reasoning, 
is so simple, and at the same time, in my apprehension, 
so satisfactory, that, I own, it is with some degree of 
surprise I have read the attempts which have lately been 
made to revive the system of the Realists. One of the 
ablest of these attempts is by Dr. Price ; who, in his 
very valuable Treatise on Morals, has not only employ- 
ed his ingenuity in support of some of the old tenets of 
the Platonic School, but has even gone so far as to fol- 
low Plato's example, in connecting this speculation 
about universals, with the sublime questions of natural 
theology. The observations which he has offered in 
support of these opinions, I have repeatedly perused 
with all the attention in my power ; but without being 
able to enter into his views, or even to comprehend ful- 
ly his meaning. Indeed, I must acknowledge, that it 
appears to me to afford no slight presumption against 
the principles on which he proceeds, when I observe, 
that an author, remarkable, on most occasions, for pre- 
cision of ideas, and for perspicuity of style, never fails 
to lose himself in obscurity and mystery, when he en- 
ters on these disquisitions. 

Dr. Price's reasonings in proof of the existence of 
universals are the more curious, as he acquiesces in 
some of Dr. Reid's conclusions with respect to the ideal 
theory' of perception. That there are in the mind ima- 
ges or resemblances of things external, he grants to be 
impossible ; but still he seems to suppose, that, in every 
exertion of thought, there is something immediately pre-? 
sent to the mind, which is the object of its attention. 
" When abstract truth is contemplated, is not," says he, 
"the very object itself present to ^ the mind? When 
millions of intellects contemplate -the equaUty of every 
angle of a semicircle to a right angle, have they not all 
the same object in view? Is this object nothing? Or 
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is it only an image, or kind of shadow ? These inqui* 
lies," he adds, " cany our thoughts high." * 

The difficulty which has appeared so puzzling to this 
ingenious writer, is, in truth, more apparent than real. 
In the case of Perception, Imagination, and Memory, it 
has been already fuUy shown, that we have no reason to 
believe the existence of any thing in the mind distinct 
from the mind itself; and that, even upon the suppositions 
that the fact were otherwise, our intellectual operations 
would be just as inexpUcable as they are at present. 
Why then should we suppose, that, in our general spec- 
ulations there must exist in the mind some object of its 
thoughts, when it appears that there is no evidence of 
the existence of any such object, even when the mind 
is employed about individuals ? 

Still, however, it may be urged, that, although, in such 
eases, there should be no object of thought in the mind, 
there must exist something or other to which its atten- 
tion is directed* To this difficulty I have no answer 
to make, but by repeating the fact which I have already 
endeavoured to establish, that there are only two ways 
in which we can possibly speculate about classes of ob- 
jects ; the one, by means of a word or generic term ; 
the other, by means of one particular individual of the 
class which we consider as the representative of the 
rest ; and that these two methods of carrying on our 
general speculations, are at bottom so much die same, 
as to authorize us to lay down as a principle, that, with- 
out the use of signs, aU our thoughts must have related 
to individuals. When we reason, therefore, concerning 

* The whole ptBisge is as foHows : <' The word idea is sometimes used to Agoify 
the immediate object of the mind io thinking, considered as something in the mind, 
which represents the real object, but is difrerent from it. This sense of an idea is 
derived from the notion, that when we think of any external ezistencoi there is 
something immediately present to the mind, which it contemplates distinct from the 
object itself, that betne at a distance. But what is this ? It is bad language to call 
it an image in the mind of the object. Shall we say then, that there is indeed no 
such thing? But would not this be the same as to sa^ that, when the mind is em- 
ployed in viewing and ezaminlhf any object, which is either not piesent to it, or 
does not exist, it is employed in dewing and examining nothing, and therefore does 
not then think at all ? — when abstract truth is contemplated, is not the very object 
itself present to the mind ? When millions of intellects contemplate the equality of 
every angle in a semicircle to a right angle, have they not all the same object in 
view ? Is this object nothing ? Or is it only an image or kind of shadow ?— These 
ioquiiies cany our thoughts high." 
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classes or genera, the objects of our attention are mere* 
ly signs ; or if, in any instance, the generic word should 
recall some individual, this circumstance is to be regard*- 
ed only as the consequence of an accidental association, 
which has rather a tendency to disturb, than to assist us 
in our reasoning. 

Whether it might not have been possible for the Deity 
to have so formed us, that we might have been capable 
of reasoning concerning classes of objects, without the 
use of signs, I shall not take upon me to determine. But 
this we may venture to affirm with confidence, that man is 
not such a being. And, indeed, even if he were, it would 
not therefore necessarily follow, that there exists any 
thing in a genus, distinct from the individuals of which it is 
composed ; for we know that the power, which we have, 
of thinking of particular objects without the medium of 
signs, does not in the least depend on their existence or 
non-existence at the moment we think of them« 

It would be vain, however, for us, in inquiries of this 
nature, to indulge ourselves in speculating about possi-* 
bihties. It is of more consequence to remark the ad- 
vantages which we derive from our actual constitution ; 
and which, in the present instance, appear to me to be 
important and s^dmirable : inasmuch as it fits mankind 
for an easy interchaiige in their intellectual acquisitions, 
by imposing on them the necessity of employing, in 
their solitary speculation, the same instrument of thought^ 
which forms the established medium of their communis 
cations with each other. 

In the very slight sketch which I have given of the 
controversy between the Nominalists and the Realists 
about the existence of universals, I have taken no notice 
of an intermediate sect called Conceptualists ; whose 
distinguishing tenet is said to have been, that the mind 
has a power of forming general conceptions.* From 

* '* Nomiiudes, deoerta panlo Abelardi hypotheai, uniTersalia In notionibus atque 
Gonoeptibus mentis ex rebus aiogularibus abstractione formatis consistere staluebant, 
node conceptuales dicti sunt.'* Bkucxer, vol. ili. p. 908. (Lips. 1766.) 

" Nominalium tres erant familie. Aliqui lit Roscelinus, imivenalia mens esse 
TDces docuerunt. Alii iterum in solo iatellectu posuerunt, atque meros animi con- 
ceptus esse autumarunt, quos conceptuales aliqui vocant, et a nominaKbus distin- 
guimt, quanqoam alii etiam confimdant. Alii fuerunt, qui unhrenalia qjQflBsiveiunt^ non 
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the indistinctness and inaccuracy of their language on 
the subject, it is not a very easy matter to ascertain pre- 
cisely what was their opinion on the point in question ; 
but, on the whole, I am inclined to think, that it amount- 
ed to the two following propositions : first, that we have 
no reason to believe the existence of any essensfes, or 
universal ideas, corresponding to general terms ; and, se- 
condly, that the mind has the power of reasoning con- 
cerning genera, or classes of individuals, without the me- 
dicUion of language. Indeed, I cannot think of any 
other h3rpothesis which it is possible to form on the 
subject, distinct from those of the two celebrated sects 
already mentioned. In denying the existence of univer- 
sal, we know that the Conceptualists agreed with the 
Nominalists. In what, then, can we suppose that they 
differed from them, but about the necessity of language 
as an instrument of thought, in carrying on our general 
speculations ? 

With this sect of Conceptualists, Dr. Reid is disposed 
to rank Mr. Locke ; and I agree with him so far as to 
think, that, if Locke had any decided opinion on the 
point in dispute, it did not differ materially from what I 
have endeavoured to express in the two general propo- 
sitions which I have just now stated. The apparent in- 
consistencies which occur in that part of his Essay in 
which the question is discussed, have led subsequent 
authors to represent his sentiments in different lights ; 
but as these inconsistencies plainly show, that he was 
neither satisfied with the system of the Realists, nor 
with that of the Nominalists, they appear to me to de- 
monstrate that he leaned to the intermediate hypothesis 
already mentioned, notwithstanding the inaccurate and 
paradoxical manner in which he has expressed it* 

May I take the liberty of adding, that Dr. Reid's own 
opinion seems to me also to coincide nearly with that of 
the Conceptualists ; or, at least, to coincide with the 

tarn in vocibus, qakm in sermonibus integiia, quod Job. Sarisberiensis adscribit Pet. 
Abelardo ; quo quid intelligat ille, mibi non satis liquet." Morhof, Polyhistor, 
Tom. Sec. Ub. i. cap. ziii. § 2. 

I have taken no notice of the last class of Nominalists here mentioned : as I find 
myself unable to comprehend their doctrine. 

* See Note (K.) 
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two propositions which I have akeady supposed to con- 
tain a summary of their doctrine 1 The absurdity of the 
ancient opinion concerning imiversals, as maintained 
both by Plato and Aristotle, he has exposed by the 
clearest and most decisive arguments ; not to mention 
that by his own very original and important speculations 
concerning the idead theory, he has completely destroy- 
ed that natural prejudice from which the whole system 
of imiversal ideas gradually took rise. If, even in the 
case of individuals, we have no reason to beUeve the 
existence of any object of thought in the mind, distinct 
from the mind itself, we are at once relieved fronji all 
the difficulties in which philosophers have involved 
themselves, by attenjpting to explain, in consistency 
. with that ancient hypothesis, the process of the mind in 
its general speculations. 

On the other hand, it is no less clear, from Dr. Reid's 
criticisms on Berkeley and Hume, that his opinion does 
not coincide with that of the Nominalists ; and that the 
power which the mind possesses of reasoning concern- 
ing classes of objects, appears to him to imply some fac- 
ulty, of which no notice is taken in the systems of these 
philosophers. 

The long experience I have had of the candor of this 
excellent author, encourages me to add, that in stating 
his opinion on the subject of universals, he has not ex- 
pressed himself in a manner so completely satisfactory 
to my mind, as on most other occasions. That language 
is not an essential instrument of thought in our general 
reasonings, he has no where positively asserted. At the 
same time, as he has not affirmed the contrary, and as he 
has declared himself dissatisfied with the doctrines of 
Berkeley and Hume, his readers are naturally led to con- 
clude, that this is his real opinion on the subject. His 
silence on this point is the more to be regretted, as it is - 
the only point about which there can be any reasonable 
controversy among those who allow his refutation of the 
ideal hypothesis to be satisfactory. In consequence of 
that refutation, the whole dispute between the Realists 
and the Conceptualists falls at once to the ground; but 
the dispute between the Conceptualists and the Nomi- 
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nalists (which inToIyes the great question concerning the 
use of signs in general speculation) remains on the same 
footing as before* 

In order to justify his own expressions concerning 
unirersals, and in opposition to the language of Berke^ 
ley and Hume, Dr. Reid is at pains to illustrate a dis^ 
tinction between confception and imagination, which, he 
thinks, has not been sufficiently attended to by philoso- 
phers. **An universal/' says he, "is not an object of 
any external sense, and therefore cannot be imagined ; 
but it may be distinctly conceived. When Mr. Pope 
saysy * The proper study of mankind is man ; ' I con- 
ceive his meaning distinctly ; although I neither imagine 
a black or a white, a crooked or a straight man. I can 
conceive a thing that is impossible ; but I cannot dis- 
tinctly imagine a thing that is impossible. I can conceive 
a proposition or a demonstration, but I cannot imagine 
either. I can conceive understanding and will, virtue 
and vice, and other attributes of the mind ; but I can- 
not imagine them. In like manner, I can distinctly con- 
ceive universals ; but I cannot imagine them.'* * 

It appears from this passage, that, by conceiving uni- 
versals. Dr. Reid means nothing n^ore than understand- 
ing the meaning of propositions involving general terms. 
But the observations he has made (admitting them in 
their fall extent) do not in the least aifect the question 
about the necessity of signs, to enable us to speculate 
about such propositions. The vague use which meta- 
physical writers have made of the word conception^ (of 
which I had occasion to take notice in a former chap- 
ter,) has contributed in part to embarrass this subject 
That we cannot conceive universals in a way at all anal- 
ogous to that in which we conceive an absent object of 
sense, is granted on both sides. Why then should we em- 
ploy the same word conception^ to express two operations 
of the mind which are essentially different? When we 
speak of conceiving or understanding a general propo- 
sition, we mean nothing more than that we have a con- 
viction, (founded on our previous use of the words in 
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which it it expressed,) that we have it in our power, at 
pleasure, to substitute, instead of the general terms, 
some one of the individuals comprehended under them. 
When we hear a proposition announced, of which the 
terms are not familiar to us ; we naturally desire to have 
it exemplified, or illustrated, by means of some particu- 
lar instance ; and when we are once satisfied by such an 
application, that we have the interpretation of the pro- 
position at all times in our power, we make no scruple 
to say, that we conceive or understand its meaning ; al- 
though we should not extend our views beyond the 
words in which it is announced, or even although no 
particular exemplification of it should occur to us at the 
moment It is in this sense only, that the terms of any 
general proposition can possibly be understood ; and 
therefore Dr. Reid's argument does not, in the least, in- , 
validate the doctrine of the Nominalists, that, without 
the use of language, (under which term I comprehend 
every species of signs,) we should never have been able 
to extend our speculations beyond individuals. 

That, in many cases, we may safely employ in our 
reasonings general terms, the meanmg of which we are 
not even able to interpret in this way, and consequent- 
ly, which are to us wholly insignificant, I had occasion 
already to demonstrate, in a former part of this section. 



SECTION IV. 

Continuation of the same Sabject — Inferences with respect to the Use of Language 
as an Instrument of Thought, and the Errors in Reasoning to Which it occasion-* 
ally gives rise. 

In the last Section, I mentioned Dr. Campbell, as an 
ingenious defender of the system of the Nominalists, 
and I alluded to a particular application which he has 
made of their doctrine. The reasonings which I had 
then in view are to be found in the seventh chapter of 
the second book of his Philosophy of Rhetoric ; in which 
chapter he proposes to explain, how it happens, " that 
nonsense so often escapes being detected, both by the 
writer and the reader/' The title is somewhat ludi- 

VOL. I. 19 
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crous in a grave philosophical work, but the disquisition 
to which it is prefixed, contains many acute and pro- 
found remarks on the nature and power of signs, both 
as a medium of communication, and as an instrument of 
thought. 

Dr. Campbell's speculations with respect to language 
as an insfrumenl of thought, seem to have been suggest- 
ed by the following passage in Mr. Hume's Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature. " I believe, every one who examines the 
situation of his mind in reasoning, will agree with me, 
that we do not annex distinct and complete ideas to 
every term we make use of; and that in talking of Grov- 
emment. Church, Negotiation, Conquest, we seldom 
spread out in our minds all the simple ideas of which 
these complex ones are composed. It is, however, ob- 
. servable, that, notwithstanding this imperfection, we may 
avoid talking nonsense on these subjects ; and may per- 
ceive any repugnance among the ideas, as well as ii we 
had a full comprehension of them. Thus if, instead of 
saying, that, in war, the weaker have always recourse to 
negotiation, we should say, that they have always re- 
course to conquest ; the custom which we have acquir- 
ed, of attributing certain relations to ideas, still follows 
the words, and makes us immediately perceive the ab- 
surdity of that proposition." 

In the remarks which Dr. Campbell has made on this 
passage, he has endeavoured to explain in what manner 
our habits of thinking and speaking, gradually establish in 
the mind such relations among the words we employ, 
as enable us to carry on processes of reasoning by 
means of them, without attending in every instance to 
their particular signification. With most of his remarks 
on this subject I perfectly agree, but the illustrations he 
gives of them, are of too great extent to be introduced 
here, and I would not wish to run the risk of impairing 
their perspicuity, by attempting to abridge them. I must 
therefore refer such of my readers as wish to prosecute 
the speculation, to his very ingenious and philosophical 
treatise. 

, ^^ In consequence of these circumstances,'' says Dr» 
Campbell, ^^ it happens that, in matters which are per* 
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fectly familiar to U8, we are able to reason by means of 
wordS) without examining, in every instance, their signi- 
fication. Almost all the possible applications of the 
terms (in other words, all the acquired relations of the 
signs) have become customary to us* The consequence 
is, that an unusual appUcation of any term is instantly 
detected ; this detection breeds doubt, and this doubt 
occasions an immediate recourse to ideas. The re- 
course of the mind, when in any degree puzzled with 
the signs, to the knowledge it has of the things signified, 
is natural, and on such subjects perfectly easy. And of 
this recourse the discovery of the meaning, or of the un- 
meaningness' of what is said, is the immediate effect 
But in matters that are by no means familiar, or are 
treated in an uncommon manner, and in such as are of 
an abstruse and intricate nature, the case is widely dif- 
ferent.'' The instances in. which we are chiefly liable 
to be imposed on by words without meaning are (ac*- 
cording to Dr. Campbell) the three following : 

Firsts Where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 

Secondly^ When the terms most frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and 
to which the mind is not sufficiently familiarized. Such 
are the words. Government, Church, State, Constitu- 
tion, Polity, Power, Commerce, Legislature, Jurisdic- 
tion, Proportion, Symmetry, Elegance. 

Thirdly, When the terms employed^Ve very abstract, 
and consequently, of very extensive signification.* For 
an illustration of these remarks, I must refer the reader 
to the ingenious work which I just now quoted. 

To the observations of these eminent writers, I shall 
take the liberty of adding, that we are doubly liable to 
the mistakes they mention, when we make use of a lan- 
guage which is not perfectly familiar to us. Nothing, 
, i^— 

* ^ The more general any word is in its signification, it is the more liable to be 
abused by an improper or unmeaning application. A very general term is applica- 
ble .alike to a multitude of different mdividuals, a particular term is applicable but 
to a few. When the rightful applications of a word are extremely numerous, they 
cannot all be so strongly fixed by habit, but that, for greater security, we must per^ 
petufldly recur in our mmds (torn the sign to the notion we have of the thing signifi- 
ed ; and for the reason aforementioned, it is in such instances difficult precisely to 
ascertain this notion. Thus the latitude of a word, though different from its ambi' 
g«lty, halh often a similar effect"— ^PiltfoMSpAy o/IUuiaric, toI. U. p. 122. 
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indeed, I apprehend, can show more clearly the use we 
make- of words in reasoning than this, that an observa- 
tion which, when expressed in our own language, seems 
trite or frivolous, often acquires the appearance of depth 
and originaUty, by being translated into another. For 
my own part, at least, I am conscious of having been 
frequently led, in this way, to form an exaggerated idea 
of the merits of ancient and of foreign authors ; and it 
has happened to me more than once, that a sentence, 
which seemed at first to contain something highly iq- 
genious and profound, when translated into words fa- 
miliar to me, appeared obviously to be a trite or a nuga- 
tory proposition. 

The efiect produced by an artificial and inverted style 
in our own language, is similar to what we experience 
when we read a composition in a foreign one. The eye 
is too much dazzled to see distinctly. " Aliud styli ge- 
nus,'* says Bacon, " totum in eo est, ut verba sint acu- 
leata, sentential concisae, oratio denique potius versa 
quam fusa, quo fit, ut omnia, per hujusmodi artificium, 
magis ingeniosa videantur quam re ver^ sint Tale in- 
venitur in Seneca efiutius, in Tacito et Plinio secundo 
moderatius.*' 

The deranged collocation of the words in Latin com- 
position, aids powerfully the imposition we have now been 
considering, and renders that language an inconvenient 
medium of philosophical communication, as well as an 
inconvenient instrument of accurate thought Indeed, 
in all languages in which this latitude in the arrange- 
ment of words is admitted, the associations among 
words must be looser, than where one invariable order 
is followed ; and of consequence, on the principles of 
Hxime and Campbell, the mistakes which are committed 
in reasonings expressed in such languages, will not be 
so* readily detected. 

The errors in reasoning, to which we are exposed in 
consequence of the use of words as an insfrument of 
thought, will appear the less surprising, when we con- 
sider that all the languages which have hitherto existed 
in the world, have derived their origin from popular 
use ; and that their application to philosophical purpo- 
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ses, was altogether out of the view of those men who 
first employed them. Whether it might not be possible 
to invent a language, which would at once faciUtate phi- 
losophical communication, and form a more convenient 
instrument of reasoning and of invention, than those 
we possess at present, is a question of very difficult 
discussion, and upon which I shall not presume to offer 
an opinion. The failure of Wilkins's very ingenious 
attempt towards a real character, and a philosophical 
language, is not perhaps decisive against such a project ; 
for, not to mention some radical defects in his plan, the 
views of that very eminent philosopher do not seem to 
have extended much farther than to promote and extend 
the literary intercourse among different nations. Leib« 
nitz, so far as I know, is the only author who has hith- 
erto conceived the possibihty of aiding the powers of 
invention and of reasoning, by the use of a more con- 
venient instrument of thought ; but he has no where 
explained his ideas on this very interesting subject It 
is only from a conversation of his with Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Oldenburgh, when he was in England in 1673, and 
from some imperfect hints in different parts of his 
works,* that we find it had engaged his attention. In 
the course of this conversation he observed, that Wil- 
kins had mistaken the true end of a real charactei:, 
which was not merely to enable different nations to cor- 
respond easily together, but to assist the reason, the 
invention, and the memory. In his writings, too, he 
somewhere speaks of an alphabet of human thoughts, 
which he had been employed in forming, and which, 
probably, (as Fontenelle has remarked,) had some re- 
lation to his universal language.*! 

* See Note (L.) 

t ** M. Leibnitz avoit con^u le projet d'une langue philosophiqae et umveraeUe. 
WiUdDfl Ev^que de Chester, et Dalgarno, y avoient travaill^ ; mais d^s le terns qiril 
^toit ea Angleterre, 11 avoit dit a Messieurs Boyle et d*01deDbourg qu'il ne croyoit 
pas que ces grands hommes eussent encore frapp^ au but. Us pouvoient bien (aire 
que des nations qui ne s^entendolent pas eussent ais^ment commerce, mais lis n'a- 
voient pas attiapp^ les v^ritables caracteres r^eis, qui ^toient ri^strument le plus fin 
dontl'esprit humain se put servir, et qui devoient extremcment faciliter et le ralson- 
nement, et la m^moire, et Tinvention des choses. lis devoient ressembler, autant 
qu'il ^toit possible, aux caracteres d'alg^bre, qui en effet sont tr^s simples, et tr^s 
expressifs, qui n'ont jamais ni superfluity ni equivoque, et dont toutes Ics variet^s 
sont raiflODO^eB. n a parl^ en quelque endroit, d'un alphabet das pens^es humaines. 
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The iiew nomenclature which has been introduced in- 
to chymistry, seems to me to furnish a striking illustration 
of the effect of appropriated and well-defined expres-^ 
sionsy in aiding the intellectual powers ; and the period 
is probably not far distant, when similar innovations will 
be attempted in some of the other sciences. 



SECTION V. 

Of die Pmpoies to which the Powen of Abstnction and Oenenlization are sub- 

eervienti 

It has been already shown, that, without the use of 
signs, all our knowledge must necessarily have been limit- 
ed to individuals, and that we should have been perfectly 
mcapable both of classification and general reasoning. 
Son^e authors have maintained, that without the power 
of generalization, (which I have endeavoured to show, 
means nothing more than the capacity of employing 
general terms,) it would have been impossible for us to 
have carried on any species of reasoning whatever. 
But I cannot help thinking that this opinion is erroneoui^, 
or, at least, that it is very imperfectly stated. The truth 
is, it appears to me to be just in one sense of the word 
reasaningf but false in another ; and I even suspect it is 
false in that sense of the word in which it is most com- 
monly employed. Before, therefore, it is laid down as 
a general proposition, the meaning we are to annex 
to this very vague and ambiguous term, should be as- 
certained with precision. 

It has been remarked by several writers, that the ex- 
pectation which we feel of the continuance of the laws 
of nature, is not founded upon reasoning ; and difierent 
theories have of late been proposed to account for its 
origin. Mr. Hume resolves it into the association of 
ideas. Dr. Reid, on the other hand, maintains, that it is 
an original principle of our constitution, which does not 
admit of any^explanation, and which, therefore, is to be 

qo*!! m^ditoit Selon toutes les appareDces, cet alphabet avoit lappoit k at laogoa 
miiyenielle." JEHoge de M. Lxibwitz par Jtf. de towTKma^. 
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ranked among those general and ultimate facts, beyond 
which philosophy is unable to proceed.* Without this 
principle of expectation, it would be* impossible for us to 
accommodate our conduct to the established course of 
nature ; and, accordingly, we find that it is a principle 
co3val with our very existence ; and, in some measure^ 
common to man with the lower animals. 

It is an obvious consequence of this doctrine, that; 
although philosophers be accustomed to state what are 
commonly called the laws of nature, in the form of gen- 
eral propositions, it is by no means necessary for the 
practical purposes of life, that we should express them 
in this manner ; or even that we should express (hem in 
words at all. The philosopher, for example, may state 
it as a law of nature, that <^ fire scorches ; '' or that 
" heavy bodies, when unsupported, fall downwards : '* but 
long before the use of artificial signs, and even before 
the dawn of reason, a child learns to act upon both of 
these suppositions. In doing so, it is influenced merely 
by the instinctive principle which has now been men- 
tioned, directed in its operation (as is the case with ma- 
ny other instincts) by the experience of the individual. 
If man, therefore, had been destined for no other pur- 
poses^ than to acquire such an acquaintance with the 
course of nature as is necessary for the preservation of 

*In inquiries of thifl Datura, go ftrramoyed from the eommoD coune of llteiaiy 
ponoits, it always gives me pleasure to remark a coincidence of opinion among differ- 
ent philosophers ; particularly among men of original eenius, and who have heen 
educated In different philosophical systems. The follovdng passage, in which M. de 
Condorcet gives an account of some of the metaphysical opinions of the late Mr. 
Turcot, approaches very nearly to Dr. Reid's doctnnes. 

"La memolre de nos sensations, et la fiicult^ que nous avons de r^fl^chir sur ces 
sensations pass^es et de les combiner, sent le seul principe de nos connoissances. 
La supposition qu'U existe des loiz constantes auzqueUes tons les ph^nom^nes ob- 
serves sont assujettis de maniire a leparoitre dans tons les temps, dans toutes les 
drconstances, tels qu'ils sont determines par ces loix, est le seul fondement de la 
certitude de ces connoissances. 

** Nous avons la conscience d'avoir observe cette Constance, et un sentiment In- 
volontaire nous force de croire qu*elle continuera de subsister. La probabilite qui 
en resulte, quelque grande qu'eUe soit, n'est pas une ceititode. Aucune relation M- 
cessaire ne lie pour nous le passe k I'avenir, ni la Constance de ce que j*ai vu a celle 
de ce que j'aurois continue d'observer si J'etois reste dans des circonstances sembla- 
bles ; mais Timpression qui me porte a regarder comme existant, conmie reel ce qui 
m'a presente ce caract^re de Constance est irresistible." — Vide de Tukgot, partie 
U. p. 46. 

** Quand un Francis et un An^ois pensent de m6me, (says Voltaire,) il faut bien 
qnlls aient raison." 
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his animal existence, he might have fulfilled all the ends 
of his being without the use of language. 

As we are enabled, by our instinctive anticipation of 
physical events, to accommodate our conduct to what 
we foresee is to happen, so we are enabled, in many ca- 
ses, to increase our power, by employing physical caus- 
es as instruments for the accomplishment of our pur- 
poses ; nay, we can employ a series of such causes, so 
as to accomplish very remote effects. We can employ 
the agency of air, to increase the heat of a furnace ; 
the furnace, to render iron malleable ; and the iron to 
all the various purposes of the mechanical arts. Now, 
it, appears to me, that all this may be conceived and 
done without the aid of language : and yet, assuredly, 
to discover a series of means subservient to a particular 
end, or, in other words, an effort of mechanical inven 
tion, implies, according to the common doctrines of phi- 
losophers, the exercise of oiu- reasoning powers. In 
this sense, therefore, of the word recLsoning, I am in- 
clined to think, that it is not essentially connected with 
the faculty of generalization, or with the use of signs. 

It is some confirmation of this conclusion, that sava- 
ges, whose minds are almost wholly occupied with par- 
ticulars, and who have neither inclination nor capacity 
for general speculations, are yet occasionally observed 
to employ a long train of means for accomplishing a 
particiilar purpose. Even something of this kind, but 
in a very inferior degree, may, I think, be remarked in 
the other animals ; and that they do not carry it farther, is 
probably not the effect of their want of generalization, 
but of the imperfection of some of those faculties which 
are common to them with our species, particularly of 
their powers of attention and recollection. The instan- 
ces which are commonly produced, to prove that they 
are not destitute of the power of reasoning, are all ex- 
amples of that species of contrivance which has been 
mentioned ; and are perfectly distinct from those intel- 
lectual processes to which the use of signs is essential- 
ly subservient.* 

* One of the best attested instances which I have met with, of sagacity in the 
lower animals, is mentioned by M. Bailly, in his Lettre $ur lea Animaux, addressed 
to M. Le Roy. 
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Whether that particular species of mechanical con- 
trivance which has now been mentioned, and which 
consists merely in employing a series of physical causes 
to accomplish an effect which we cannot produce imme- 
diately, should or should not be dignified with the name 
of reasoning, I shall not now inquire. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose to remark, that it is essentially dif- 
ferent from those intellectual processes to which the use 
of signs is indispensably necessary. At the same time, 
I am ready to acknowledge, that what I have now said, 
is not strictly applicable to those more complicated mer 
chanical inventions, in which a variety of powers are 
made to conspire at once to produce a particular effect. 
Such contrivances, perhaps, may be found to involve 
processes of the mind which cannot be carried on with- 
out signs. But these questions will fall more properly 
under our consideration when we enter on the subject 
of reasoning. 

In general, it may be remarked, that, in so far as our 
thoughts relate merely to individual objects, or to indi- 
vidual events, which we have actually perceived, and 
of which we retain a distinct remembrance,* we are not 

*' Un de mes amis, bomme d*esprit et digne de confiance, m'a racont^ deux hlta 
dont U a ^t^ t^moin. II avoit ud siDge tr^s intelligent ; il s*amusoit a lui donner des 
noix dont Tanimal ^toit tr^s fiiand ; mais il las pIa<;oit assez loin, pour que retenu par 
8a obame, le singe ne put pas les atteindre : apres bien des efforts inutiles qui ne 
servent qu*a preparer IMnvention, le singe, voyant passer un domestique portant une 
senriette sous le bras, se saisit de cette serviette, et s'en servitpour atteindre k la noiz 
et i*amener jusqu'^ lui. La mani^re de casser la noix eiigea une nouvelle inven- 
tion ; il en vint a bout, en pla^ant la noix a terre, en y fai&ant tomber de haut une 
plerre ou un caiUou pour la briser. Voua voyez. Monsieur, que sans avoir connu, 
comrae Galilee, les loix de la chute des corps, le singe, avoit bien remarqu^ la force 
que ces corps acqui^rent par la chute. Ce moyen cependant se trouva en d^faut. 
Un jour quil avoit plu, la terre ^toit moUe, la noix enfon^it, ct la pierre n'avoit plus 
d'actlon pour la briser. Que fit le singe ? II alia chercher un tuileau, pla^a lar noix 
dessus, et en laissant tomber la pierre il brisa la noix qui n'enfon^oit plus." — Di$» 
eowra et Memoires par VJiuteur de VHistoire del VAstronomie, A Paris, 1790, 
tome ii p. 126. 

Admitting these fiatcts to be accurately stated, they still leave an essential distinc- 
tion between man and brutes ; for in none of the contrivances here mentioned, is 
there any thing analogous to those intellectual processes which lead the mind to gen- 
eral conclusions, and which (according to the foregoing doctrine) imply the use of 
general terms, lliose powers, therefore, which enable us to classify object/;, and to 
employ signs as an instrument of thought, are, as far as we can judge, peculiar to the 
human species. 

• 1 have thought it proper to add this limitation of the general proposition ; be- 
cause individual objects, and individual events, which have not fallen under the ex- 
amination of Qur senses, cannot possibly be made the subjects of our consideration, 
but by means of language. The manner in which we fiiink of such objects an^, 

VOL. !• 20 
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under the necessity of employing words. It frequently, 
however, happens, that when the subjects of our con- 
sideration are particular, our reasoning with respect to 
them may involve very general notions ; and, in such 
cases, although we may conceive, without the use of 
words, the things about which we reason, yet we must 
necessarily havfe recoiu^e to language in carrying on our 
speculations concerning them. If the subjects of our 
reasoning be general, (under which description I include 
all pur reasonings, whether more or less comprehensive, 
which do not relate merely to individuals,) words are 
the sole objects about which our thoughts are employ- 
ed. According as these words are comprehensive or 
limited in their signification, the conclusions we form 
will be more or less general ; but this accidental cir- 
cumstance does not in the least affect the nature of the 
intellectual process ; so that it may be laid down as a 
proposition which holds without any exception, that, in 
every case, in which we extend our speculations beyond 
individuals, language is not only an useful auxiliary, but 
is the sole instrument by which they are carried on. 

These remarks naturally lead me to take notice of 
what forms the characteristical distinction between the 
speculations of the philosopher and of the vulgar. It is 
not, that the former is accustomed to carry on his pro- 
cesses of reasoning to a greater extent than the latter ; 
but that the conclusions he is accustomed to form, are 
far more comprehensive, in consequence of the habitual 
employment of more comprehensive terms. . Among the 
most unenlightened of mankind, we often meet with in- 
dividuals who possess the reasoning faculty in a very 
eminent degree, but as this faculty is employed merely 

events, is accurately described in the following passage of WoUaston ; however un- 
philosophical the conclusion may be which he deduces from his reasoning. 

" A man is not known ever the more to posterity, because his name is transmitted 
to them ; he doth not live because his name does. When it is said, Julius Cesar 
subdued Gaul, beat Pompey, changed the Roman commonwealth into a monarchy, 
&c. it is the same thing as to say, me conqueror of Pompey was Csesar ; that is, Ce- 
sar, and the Conqueror of Pompey, are the same thing ; and Csesar is as much 
known by the one distinction as the other. — The amount then is only this : that the 
conqueror of Pompey conquered Pompey ; or somebody conquered Pompey ; or 
rather, since Pompey is as little known now as Cesar, somebodv conquered some- 
body. Such a poor business is this boasted immortality ; and such, as has been her^ 
'Ascribed, is the thing called glory among us !" Religion of JVa^ Del, p. 117. 
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about particulars, it never can conduct them to general 
truths, and, of consequence, whether their pursuits in 
life lead them to speculation or to action, it can only fit 
them for distinguishing themselves in some very limited 
and subordinate sphere. The philosoper, whose mind 
has been familiarized by education, and by his own re- 
flections, to the correct use of more comprehensive 
terms, is enabled, w^ithout perhaps a greater degree of 
intellectual exertion than is necessary for managing the 
details of ordinary business, to arrive at general theo- 
rems ; which, when illustrated to the lower classes of 
men, in their parti^cular applications, seem to indicate a 
fertility of invention, little short of supernatural.* 

The analogy of the algebraical art may be of use 
in illustrating these observations. The difference, in 
fact, between the investigations we carry on by its as- 
sistance, and other processes of reasoning, is more in- 
considerable than is commonly imagined ; and, if I am 
not mistaken, amounts only to this, that the former are 
expressed in an appropriated language, with which we 
are not accustomed to associate particular notions. 
Hence they exhibit the efficacy of signs as an instru- 
ment of thought, in a more distinct and palpable man- 
ner, than the speculations we carry on by words, which 
are continually awakening the power of conception. 

When the celebrated Vieta showed algebraists, that, 
by substituting in their investigations letters of the al- 
phabet, instead of known quantities, they might render 
the solution of every problem subservient to the discov- 
ery of a general truth, he did not increase the difficulty 
of algebraical reasonings ; he only enlarged the signifi- 
cation of the terms of which they were expressed. And 
if, in teaching that science, it is found expedient to ac- 
custom students to solve problems by means of the par- 

* *' General reasonings seem intricate, merely because they are eeneral ; nor is it 
easy for tlie bulk of msmJdnd to distineuish, in a great number of particulars, that 
common circumstance in which they sul agree, or to extract it, pure and unmixt, 
from the other superfluous circumstances. Every judgment or conclusion with them 
is particular. They cannot enlarge their view to those universal propositions, which 
comprehend under them an infinite number of individuals, and include a whole 
science in a single theorem. Their eye is confounded with such an extensive pros- 
pect ; and ttie conclusions derived from it, even though clearly expressed, seem in- 
tricate and obscure." Hume's PoUHcdl Di$eowie$, 
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ticlar numbers which are given, before they are made 
acquainted with literal or specious arithmetic, it is not 
because the former processes are less intricate than the 
latter, but because their scope and utility are more ob- 
vious, and because it is more easy to illustrate by ex- 
amples than by words, the difference between a particu- 
lar conclusion and a general theorem. 

The difference between the intellectual processes of 
the vulgar and of the philosoper, is perfectly analogous 
to that between the two states of the algebraical art be- 
fore and after the time of Vieta; the general terms 
which are used in the various sciences, giving to those 
who can employ them with correctness and dexterity, 
the same sort of advantage over the uncultivated sagaci- 
ty of the bulk of mankind, which the expert algebraist 
possesses over the arithmetical accomptant. 

If the foregoing doctrine be admitted as just, it ex- 
hibits a view of the utility of language, which appears to 
me to be peculiarly striking and beautiful ; as it shows 
that the same faculties which, without the use of signs, 
must necessarily have been limited to the consideration 
of individual objects and particular events, are, by 
means of signs, fitted to embrace without effort, those 
comprehensive theorems, to the discovery of which, in 
detail, the united efforts of the whole human race 
would have been unequal. The advantage our animal 
strength acquires by the use of mechanical engines, ex- 
hibits but a faint image of that increase of our intellec- 
tual capacity which we owe to language. It is this 
increase of our natural powers of comprehension, which 
seems to be the principal foundation of the pleasure we 
receive from the discovery of general theorems. Such 
a discovery gives us at once the command of an infinite 
variety of particular truths, and communicates to the 
mind a sentiment of its own power, not unlike to what 
we feel when we contemplate the magnitude of those 
physical effects, of which we have acquired the com- 
mand by our mechanical contrivances. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, to be a farther conse- 
quence of the principles I have been endeavouring to 
establish, that the difficulty of philosophical discoveries 
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is much less than is commonly imagined ; but the truth 
iS) it only follows from them, that this difficulty is of a 
different nature, from what we are apt to suppose on a 
superficial view of the subject To employ, with skill, 
the very delicate instrument which nature has ma^e es- 
sentially subservient to general reasoning, and to guard 
against the errors which result from an injudicious use 
of it, require an uncommon capacity of patient attention, 
and a cautious circumspection in conducting our various 
intellectual processes, which can only be acquired by 
early habits of philosophical reflection. To assist and 
direct us in making this acquisition ought to form the 
most important branch of a rational logic ; a science of 
far more extensive utility, and of which the principles he 
much deeper in the philosophy of the human mind, than 
the trifling art which is commonly dignified with that 
name. The branch in particular to which the foregoing 
observations more immediately relate, must for ever re- 
main in its infancy, till a most difficult and important 
desideratum in the history of the mind is supplied, by 
an explanation of the gradual steps by which it acquires 
the use of the various classes of words which compose 
the language of a cultivated and enUghtend people. Of 
some of the errors of reasoning to which we are exposed 
by an incautious use of words, I took notice in the pre- 
ceding section, and I shall have occasion afterwards to 
treat the same subject more in detail in a subsequent 
part of iny work. 



SECTION VL 

Of the Errors to which we are liable in Speculation, and in the Conduct of Affidn, in 
consequence of a rash Application of general Principles. 

It appears sufficiently from the reasonings which I 
offered in the preceding Section, how important are the 
advantages which the philosopher acquires, by quitting 
the study of particulars, and directing his attention to 
general principles. I flatter myself it appears farther, 
from the same reasonings, that it is in consequence of 
the use of language alone, that the human mind is ren- 
dered capable of these comprehensive speculations. 
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In order, however, to proceed with safety m the use 
of general principles, much caution and address are 
necessary, both in establishing their truth, and in apply- 
ing them to practice. Without a proper attention to 
the circumstances by which their application to particu- 
lar cases must be modified, they will be a perpetual 
source of mistake, and of disappointment, in the conduct 
of affairs, however rigidly just they may be in them- 
selves, and however accurately we may reason from 
them. If our general principles happen to be false, 
they will involve us in errors, not only of conduct but of 
speculation ; and our errors will be the more numerous, 
the more comprehensive the principles are on which we 
proceed. 

To illustrate these observations fully, would lead to a 
minuteness of disquisition inconsistent with my general 
plan ; and I shall therefore, at present, confine myself to 
such remarks as appear to be of most essential impor- 
tance. 

And, in the first place, it is evidently impossible to 
estabUsh . soUd general principles, without the previous 
study of particulars ; in other words, it is necessary to 
begin with the examination of individual objects, and 
individual events, in order to lay a ground-work for ac- 
curate classification, and for a just investigation of the 
laws of nature. It is in this way only that we can ex- 
pect to arrive at general principles, which may be safely 
reUed on, as guides to the knowledge of particular truths : 
and unless our principles admit of such a practical appli- 
cation, however beautiful they may appear to be in the- 
ory, they are of far less value than the Umited acquisitions 
of the vulgar. The truth of these remarks is now so 
universally admitted, and is indeed so obvious in itself, 
that it would be superfluous to multiply words in sup- 
porting them ; and I should scarcely have thought of 
stating them in this Chapter, if some of the most cele- 
brated philosophers of antiquity had not been led to dis- 
pute them, in consequence of* the mistaken opinions 
which they entertained concerning the nature of univer- 
sals. Forgetting that genera and species are mere 
arbitrary creations which the human mind forms, by 
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withdrawing the attention from the distinguishing quali- 
ties of objects, and giving a common name to their 
resembling quahties, they conceive universals to be reaj 
existences, or (as they expressed it) to be the essences 
of individuals ; and flattered themselves wdth the belief, 
that by directing their attention to these essences in the 
first instance, they might be enabled to penetrate the 
secrets of the universe, without submitting to the study 
of nature in detail. These errors, which were common 
to the Platonists and the Peripatetics, and which both of 
them seem to have adopted from the Pythagorean school, 
contributed perhaps more than any thing else, to retard 
the progress of the ancients in physical knowledge. 
The late learned Mr. Harris is almost the only author 
of the present age who has ventiu-ed to defend this 
plan of ^philosophizing, in opposition to that which has 
been so successfully followed by the disciples of lord 
Bacon. 

** The Platonists," says he, " considering science as 
something ascertained, definite, and steady, would ad- 
mit nothing to be its object which was vague, indefinite, 
and passing. For this reason they excluded all individuals 
or objects of sense, and (as Ammonius expresses it) 
raised themselves in their contemplations from beings 
particular to beings universal, and which, from their own 
nature, were eternal and definite.'* — " Consonant to 
this was the advice of Plato, with respect to the pro- 
gress of our speculations and inquiries, to descend from 
those higher genera, which include many subordinate 
species, down to the lowest rank of species, those which 
include only individuals. But here it was his opinion, 
that our inquiries should stop, and, as to individuals, let 
them wholly alone ; because of these there could not 
possibly be any science." * 

" Such," continues this author, " was the method of 
ancient philosophy. The fashion, at present, appears 
to be somewhat altered, and the business of philosophers 
to ! e little else than ^he collecting from every quarter, 
into voluminous records, an infinite number of sensible, 

Harri8'» Three TreaHseB, pages 841, 842. 
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particular, and unconnected facts, the chief effect of 
which is to excite our admiration.'* — ^In another part of 
his works the same author observes, that ^^ the mind, 
truly wise, quitting the study of particulars, as knowing 
their multitude to be infinite and incomprehensible, 
turns its intellectual eye to what is general and compre- 
hensive, and through generals learns to see, and recog- 
nise whatever exists." * 

If we abstract from these obvious errors of the an- 
cient philosophers, with respect to the proper order to 
be observed in our inquiries, and only suppose them to 
end where the Platonists said that they should begin, 
the magnificent encomiums they bestowed on the utility 
of those comprehensive truths which form the object of 
science (making allowance for the obscure and myste- 
rious terms in which they expressed them) can scarce- 
ly be regarded as extravagant. It is probable that from 
a few accidental instances of successful investigation, 
they had been struck with the wonderful effect of gen- 
eral principles in increasing the intellectual power of 
the human mind ; and, misled by that impatience in the 
study of particulars which is so often connected with 
the consciousness of superior ability, they labored to 
persuade themselves, that, by a life devoted to abstract 
meditation, such principles might be rendered as imme- 
diate objects of intellectual perception, as the individu- 
als which compose the material world are of our exter- 
nal senses. By connecting this opinion with their other 
doctrines concerning universals, they were unfortunately 
enabled to exhibit it in so mysterious a form, as not on- 
ly to impose on themselves, but to perplex the under- 
standings of all the learned in Europe, for a long suc- 
cession of ages. 

The conclusion to which we are led by the foregoing 
observations, is, that the foundation of all human knowl- 
edge must be laid in the examination of particular ob- 
jects and particular facts ; and that it is only as far as 
our general principles are resolvable into these primary 
elements, that they possess either truth or utility. It 

Harris's Three Treatiies, page 2^7. 
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must not, however, be understood to be implied in this 
conclusion, that all our knowledge must ultimately rest 
on our own proper experience. If this were the case, 
the progress of science, and the progress of human im- 
provement, must have been wonderfully retarded ; for; 
if it had been necessary for each individual to form a 
classification of objects, in consequence of observa- 
tions and abstractions of his own, and to infer from 
the actual examination of particular facts, the general 
truths on which his conduct proceeds ; human affairs 
would at this day ' remain nearly in the same state to 
which they were brought by the experience of the first 
generation. In fact, this is very nearly the situation of 
the species in all those parts ot the world, in which the 
existence of the race depends on the separate efforts 
which each individual makes, in procuring for himself 
the necessaries of life ; and in which, of consequence, 
the habits and acquirements of each individual must be 
the result of his own personal experience. In a culti- 
vated society, one of the first acquisitions which chil- 
dren make, is the use of language ; by which means 
they are familiarized, from their earliest years, to the 
consideration of classes of objects, and of general 
truths, and before that time of life at which the savage 
is possessed of the knowledge necessary for his owp 
preservation, are enabled to appropriate to themselves 
the accumulated discoveries of ages. 

Notwithstanding, however, the stationary condition in 
which the race must, of necessity, continue, prior to the 
separation of arts and professions, the natural disposi- 
tion of the mind to ascend from particular truths to gen- 
eral conclusions, could not fail to lead individuals, even 
in the rudest state of society, to collect the results of 
their experience, for their own instruction and that of 
others. But without the use of general terms, the only 
possible way of communicating such conclusions would 
be by means of some particular example, of which the 
general application was striking and obvious. In other 
words, the wisdom of such ages will necessarily be ex- 
pressed in the form of fables or parables, or in the still 
simpler form of proverbial instances ; and not in the sci- 

VOL. I. 21 
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entific form of general maxims. In this way, undoubt- 
edly, much useful instruction, both of a prudential and 
moral kind, might be conveyed : at the same time, it is 
obvious, that, while general truths continue to be ex- 
pressed merely by particular exemplifications, they 
would afford Httle or no opportunity to one generation 
to improve on the speculations of another ; as no effort 
of the understanding could combine them together, or 
employ them as premises, in order to obtain other con- 
clusions more remote and comprehensive. For this 
purpose, it is absolutely necessary that the scope or 
moral of the fable should be separated entirely from its 
accessary circumstances, and stated in the form of a 
general proposition. 

From what has now been said, it appears, how much 
the progress of human reason, which necessarily ac- 
companies the progress of society, is owing to the in- 
troduction of general terms, and to the use of general 
propositions. In consequence of the gradual improve- 
ments which take place in language as an instrument of 
thought, the classifications both of things and facts with 
which the infant faculties of each successive race are 
conversant, are more just and more comprehensive than 
those of their predecessors : the discoveries which, in 
one age, were confined to the studious and enlightened 
few, becoming in the next, the established creed of the 
learned ; and in the third, forming part of 1?he elemen- 
tary principles of •education. Indeed, among those, 
who enjoy the advantages of early instruction, some of 
the most remote and wonderful conclusions of the hu- 
man intellect are, even in infancy, as completely famil- 
iarized to the mind, as the most obvious phenomena 
which the niaterial worid exhibits to their senses. 

If these remarks be just, they open an unbounded 
^ prospect of intellectual improvement to future ages ; as 
they point out a provision made by nature to facilitate 
and abridge, more and more, the process of study, in 
proportion as the truths to be acquired increase in num- 
ber. Nor is this prospect derived from, theory alone. 
It is encouraged by the past history of all the sciences ; 
in a more particular manner, by that of mathematics and 
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physics, in which the state of discovery, and the pre- 
vailing methods of instraction may, at all times, be easi- 
ly compared together. In this last observation I have 
been anticipated by a late eminent mathematician, whose 
eloquent and philosophical statement of the argument 
cannot fail to carry conviction to those, who are qualified 
to judge of the facts on which his conclusion is found- 
ed: 

" To such of my readers, as may be slow in admitting 
the possibility of this progressive improvement in the 
human 'race, allow me to state, as an example, the his- 
tory of that science in which the advances of discovery 
are the most certain, and in which they may be measured 
with the greatest precision. Those elementary truths 
of geometry and of astronomy which, in India and 
Egypt, formed an occult science, upon which an ambi- 
tious priesthood founded its influence, were become, in 
the times of Archimedes and Hipparchus, the subjects 
of common education in the public schools of Greece. 
In the last century, a few years of study were suiSicient 
for comprehending all that Archimedes and Hipparchus 
knew ; and, at present, two years employed under an 
able teacher, carry the student beyond those conclu- 
sions, which limited the inquiries of Leibnitz and New- 
ton. Let any person reflect on these facts : let him fol- 
low the immense chain which connects the inquiries of 
Euler with those of a Priest of Memphis ; let him ob- 
serve, at each epoch, how genius outstrips the present 
age, and how it is overtaken by mediocrity in the next ; 
he will perceive, that nature has furnished us with the 
means of abridging and facilitating our intellectual la- 
bor, and that there is no reason for apprehending that 
such simplifications can ever have an end. He will 
perceive, that at the moment when a multitude of partic- 
ular solutions, and of insulated facts, begin to distract 
the attention and to overcharge the memory, the former 
gradually lose themselves in one general method, and 
the latter unite in one general law ; and that these gen- 
eralizations continually succeeding one to another, like 
the successive multipUcations of a number by itself, have 
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no other limit than that infinity which the human facul- 
ties are unable to comprehend," * 



SECTION VII. 

Continuation of the same Sabject. — Differences in the Intellectual Characters of In- 
dividuals, arising from their different Habits of Abstraction and Generalization. 

In mentioning as one of the principal effects of civiU- 
zation, its tendency to familiarize the mind to general 
terms, and to general propositions, I did not mean to 
say, that this influence extends equally to all the classes 
of men in society. On the contrary, it is evidently con- 
fined, in a great measure, to those who receive a liberal 
education ; while the minds of the lower orders, like 
those of savages, are so habitually occupied about par- 
ticular objects and particular events, that, although they 
are sometimes led, from itnitation, to employ general 
expressions, the use whicfi they make of them is much 
more the result of memory than judgment; and it is 
but seldom that they are able to comprehend fully any 
process of reasoning in which they are involved. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark, that this ob- 
servation, with respect to the incapacity of the vulgar 
for general speculations, (Uke all observations of a sim- 
ilar nature,) must be received with some restrictions. 
In such a state of society as that in which we live, there 
is hardly any individual to be found, to whom some gen- 
eral terms, and some general truths, are not perfectly fia- 
miliar ; and therefore, the foregoing conclusions are to 
be considered as descriptive of those habits of thought 
alone, which are most prevalent in their mind. To 
abridge the labor of reasoning, and of memory, by di- 
recting the attention to general principles, instead of 
particular truths, is the professed aim of all philosophy ; 
and according as individuals have more or less of the 
philosophic spirit, their habitual speculations (whatever 
the nature of their pursuits may be) will relate to the 
former or to the latter of these objects. 

•See Note (M.) 
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There are, therefore, among the men who are accus- 
tomed to the exercise of their intellectual powers, two 
classes, whose habits of thought are remarkably distin- 
gtdshed from each other ; the one class comprehending 
what we commonly call men of business, or, more prop- 
erly, men of detail ; the other, men of abstraction ; or, 
in other words, philosophers. 

The advantage which, in certain respects, the latter 
of these possess over the former, have been already 
pointed out; but it must not be supposed, that these 
advantages are always purchased without some incon- 
venience. As the solidity of our general principles de- 
pends on the accuracy of the particular observations in- 
to which they are ultimately resolvable, so their utihty 
is to be estimated by the practical applications of which 
they admit ; and it unfortunately happens, that the same 
turn of mind which is favorable to philosophical pur- 
suits, unlpss it be kept under proper regtilation, is ex- 
tremely apt to disqualify us for applying our knowledge 
to use in the exercise of the arts, and in the conduct of 
affairs. 

In order to perceive the truth of these remarks, it is 
almost su|i^ient to recollect, that as classification, and 
of consequence, general reasoning, presuppose the ex- 
ercise of abstraction, a natural disposition to indulge in 
them cannot fail to lead the mind, to overlook the spe- 
cific differences of things, in attending to their common 
qualities. To succeed, however, in practice, a familiar 
and circumstantial acquaintance with the particular ob- 
jects which fall under our observation, is indispensably 
necessary. 

But, farther : As all general principles are founded on 
classifications which imply the exercise of abstraction, 
it is necessary to regard them in their practical applica- 
tions, merely as approximations to the truth ; the de- 
fects of which must be supplied by habits acquired by 
personal experience. In considering, for example, the 
theory of the mechanical powers ; it is usual to simplify 
Ae objects of our conception, by abstracting from fric- 
tion,, and from the weight of the different parts of which 
they are composed. Levens are considered as mathe- 
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matical lines, perfectly inflexible ; and ropes, as mathe- 
matical lines, perfectly flexible ; — and by means of these, 
and similar abstractions, a subject, which is in itself ex- 
tremely complicated, is brought within the reach of ele- 
mentary geometry. In the theory of poUtics, we find it ne- 
cessary to abstract from many of the peculiarities which 
distinguish different forms of government from each oth- 
er, and to reduce them to certain general classes, accord- 
ing to their prevailing tendency. Although all the govern- 
ments we nave ever seen, have had more or, less of mix- 
ture in their composition, we reason concerning pure 
monarchies, pure aristocracies, and pure democracies, 
as if there really existed political establishments corre- 
sponding to our definitions. Without such a classifica- 
tion, it would be impossible for us to fix our attention, 
amidst the multiplicity of particulars which the subject 
presents to us, or to arrive at any general principles, 
which might serve to guide our inquiries in comparing 
different institutions together. 

It is for a similar reason, that the speculative farmer 
reduces the infinite variety of soils to a few general de- 
scriptions ; the physician, the infinite variety of bodily 
constitutions to a few temperaments ; and the moralist, 
the infiinite variety of human characters to a few of the 
ruling principles of action. 

Notwithstanding, however, the obvious advantages we 
derive from these classifications, and the general con- 
clusions to which they lead, it is evidently impossible, 
that principles, which derived their origin from efforts of 
abstraction, should apply literally to practice ; or, indeed, 
that they should afford us any considerable assistance in 
conduct, without a certain degree of practical and ex- 
perimental skill. Hence it is, that the mere theorist so 
frequently exposes himself, an real life, to the ridicule of 
Inen whom he despises ? and in the general estimation 
of the world, falls below the level of the common 
drudges in business and the arts. ' The walk, indeed, of 
these unenlightened practitioners, must necessarily be 
limited by their accidental opportunities of experience ; 
but so far as they go, they operate with facility and suc- 
cess ; while the merely speculative philosopher, although 
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possessed of principles which enable him to approxi- 
mate to the truth in an infinite variety of untried cases, 
and although he sees, with pity, the narrow views of the 
multitude, and the ludicrous pretensions with which they 
frequently oppose their trifling successes to his theoret- 
ical speculations, finds himself perfectly at a loss, when 
he is called upon, by the simplest occurrences of ordi- 
nary life, to carry his principles into execution. Hence 
the origin of that maxim, " which," as Mr. Hume remarks, 
" has been so industriously propagated by the dunces of 
every age, that a man of genius is unfit for business." 

In what consists practical or experimental skill, it is 
not easy to explain completely ; but, among other things, 
it obviously implies a talent for minute and comprehen- 
sive and rapid observation ; a memory, at once atten- 
tive and ready ; in order to present to us accurately, 
and without reflection, our theoretical knowledge: a 
presence of mind, not to be disconcerted by unexpected 
occurrences ; and, in some cases, an uncommon degree 
of perfection in the external senses, and in the mechan- 
ical capacities of the body. All these elements of prac- 
tical skill, it is obvious, are to be acquired only by habits 
of active exertion, and by a familiar .acquaintance with 
real occurrences ; for, as all the practical principles of 
our nature, both intellectual and animal, have a refer- 
ence to particulars, and not to generals, so it is in the 
active scenes of life alone, and amidst the details of 
business, that they can be cultivated and improved. 

The remarks which have been already made, are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the impossibility of acquiring a talent 
for business, or for ,any of the practical arts of life, 
without actual experience. They show also, that mere 
experience, without theory, may qualify a man, in cer- 
tain cases, for distinguishing himself in both. It is not, 
however, to be imagined, that in this way individuals 
are to be formed for the uncommon, or for the impor- 
tant situations of society, or even for enriching the arts 
by new inventions ; for, as their address and dexterity 
are founded entirely on imitation, or derived fi'om the 
lessons which experience has suggested to them, they 
cannot possibly extend to new combinations of circum- 
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Stances* Mere experience, therefore, can, at best, pre- 
pare the mind for the subordinate departments of life ; 
for conducting the established routine of business, or 
for a servile repetition in the arts of common operations. 

In the character of Mr. George Grenville, which Mr. 
Burke introduced in his celebrated Speech on Ameri- 
t?an Taxation, a lively picture is drawn of the insuffi- 
ciency of mere experience to qualify a man for new and 
untried situations in the administration of government 
The observations he makes on this subject are express- 
ed with his usual beauty and felicity of language, and 
are of so general a nature, that, with some trifling alter- 
ations, they may be extended to all the practical pur- 
suits of life. 

" Mr. Grenville was bred to the law, which is, in my 
opinion, one of the first and noblest of human sciences ; 
a science which does more to quicken and invigorate 
the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning put 
together ; but it is not apt, except in persons very hap- 
pily bom, to open and to liberalize the mind exactly in 
the same proportion. Passing from that study, he did 
not go very largely into the world, but plunged into busi- 
ness ; I mean into the business of office, and the limited 
and fixed methods and forms established there. Much 
knowledge is to be had, undoubtedly, in that line ; and 
there is no knowledge which is not valuable. . But it 
may be truly said, that men too much conversant in of- 
fice, are rarely minds of remarkable enlargement Their 
4iabits of office are apt to give them a turn to think the 
substance of business not to be much more important, 
than the forms in which it is conducted. These forms 
•are adapted to ordinary occasions; and, therefore, per- 
sons who 9re nurtured in office, do admirably well, 
as long as things go on in their common order ; but 
when the high roads are broken up, and the waters out, 
when a new and troubled scene is opened, and the file 
affords no precedent, then it is that a greater knowl- 
edge of mankind, and a far more extensive comprehen- 
sion of things, is requisite, than ever office gave, or than 
office can ever give." 

Nor is it in new combinations of circumstances alone, 
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that general principles assist us in the conduct of affairs ; 
they render the application of our practical skill more 
unerring, and more perfect. For as general principles 
limit the utility of practical skill to supply the imperfec- 
tions of theory, they diminish the number of cases in 
which this skill is to be employed ; and thus, at once, 
facilitate its improvement, wherever it is requisite ; and 
lessen the errors to which it is liable, by contracting the 
field within which it is possible to conmiit them. 

It would appear then, that there are two opposite ex- 
tremes into which men are apt to fall, in preparing them- 
selves for the duties of active life. The one arises from 
habits of abstraction and generalization carried to an 
excess ; the other from a minute, an exclusive, and an 
unenlightened attention to the objects and events which 
happen to fall under their actual experience. 

In a perfect system of education, care should be taken 
to guard against both extremes, and to unite habits of 
abstraction with habits of business, in such a manner as 
to enable men to consider things, either in general, or 
in detail, as the occasion may require. Whichever of 
these habits may happen to gain an undue ascendant 
over the mind, it will necessarily produce a character 
limited in its powers, and fitted only for particular ex- 
ertions. Hence some of the apparent inconsistencies 
which we may frequently remark in the intellectual ca- 
pacities of the same person. One man, from an early 
indulgence in abstract speculation, possesses a knowl- 
edge of general principles, and a talent for general rea- 
soning, united with a fluency and eloquence in the use 
of general terms, which seem, to the vulgar, to announce 
abilities fitted for any given situation in life : while, in the 
conduct of the simplest affairs, he exhibits every mark 
of irresolution and incapacity. Another, not only acts 
with propriety and skill, in circumstances which require 
a minute attention to details, but possesses an acuteness 
of reasoning, and a facility of expression on all subjects, 
in which nothing but what is particular is involved; 
while, on general topics, he is perfectly unable either to 
reason, or to judge. It is this last turn of mind, which 
I think we have, in most instances, in view, when we 
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speak of good sense, or common sense, in opposition to 
science and philosophy. Both philosophy and good 
sense imply the exercise of our reasoning powers ; and 
they differ from eacji other only, according as these 
powers are applied to particulars or to generals. It is 
on good sense (in the acceptation in which I have now 
explained the term) that the success of men in the in- 
ferior walks of hfe chiefly depends ; but, that it does 
not always indicate a capacity for abstract science, or 
for general speculation, or for able conduct in situations 
which require comprehensive views, is matter even of 
vulgar remark. 

Although, however, each of these defects has a ten- 
dency to limit the utility of the individuals in whom it 
is to be found, to certain stations in society, no com- 
parison can be made, in point of original value, between 
the intellectual capacities of the two classes of men to 
which they characteristically belong. The one is the 
defect of a vigorous, an ambitious, and a comprehensive 
genius, improperly directed ; the other, of an under- 
standing, minute and circumscribed in its views, timid 
in its exertions, and formed for servile imitation. Nor 
is the former defect (how^ever diiSicult it may be to re* 
move it when confirmed by long habit) by any means 
so incurable as the latter ; for it arises, not from original 
constitution, but from some fault in early education ; 
while every tendency to the opposite extreme is more 
or less characteristical of a mind, useful, indeed, in a 
high degree, when confined to its proper sphere, but 
destined, by the hand that formed it, to borrow its lights 
from another. 

As an additional proof of the natural superiority which 
men of general views possess over the common drudges 
in business, it may be farther observed, that the habits 
of inattention incident to the former, arise in part from 
the little interest which they take in particular objects 
and particular occurrences, and are not wholly to be as- 
cribed to an incapacity of attention. When the mind 
has been long accustomed to the consideration of classes 
of objects and of comprehensive theorems, it cannot, 
without some degree of effort, descend to that ^humble 
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walk of experience, or of action, in which the meanest of 
mankind are on a level with the greatest. In important 
situations, accordingly, men of the most general views are 
found not to be inferior to the vulgar in their attention 
to details ; because the objects and occurrences which 
such situations present, rouse their passions, and inter- 
•est their curiosity, from the magnitude of the conse- 
quences to which they lead. 

When theoretical knowledge and practical skill are 
happily combined in the same person, the intellectual 
power of man appears in its full perfection, and fits him 
equally to conduct, with a masterly hand, the details of 
ordinary business, and to contend successfully with the 
untried difficulties of new and hazardous situations. In 
conducting the former, mere experience may frequently 
be a sufficient guide, but experience and speculation 
must be combined together to prepare us for the latter. 
" Expert men,'* says Lord Bacon, " can execute and 
judge of particulars one by one ; but the general coun- 
sels, and the plots, and the marshalling of affairs, come 
best from those that are learned." 



SECTION VIII. 

Continuation of the same Subject.— Use and Abuse of general Principles in Politics.^ 

The foregoing remarks, on the dangers to be appre- 
hended from a rash application of general principles, 
hold equally with respect to most of the practical arts. 
Among these, however, there is one of far superior 



* The events which have happened since the publication of the first edition of 
this volume in 1792, mieht have enabled me to confirm many of the observations in 
this section, by an appeal to facts still fresh in the recollection of my readers ; and in 
one or two instances by slight verbal corrections, to guard against the possibility of 
oncandid misinterpretation : but, for various reasons, which it is unnecessary to state 
at present, I feel it to be a duty which I owe to myself, to send the whole discussion 



1 personally i 
of my opinions. 

On some points which are touched upon very sliehtly here, I have explained my- 
self more fully, in the fourth section of my Biographical Account of Mr. Smith, read 
before ibe Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1798» and published in the third volume of 
their transactions. (Second Edition, 1802.) 
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dignity to the rest, which, partly on account of its im- 
portance, and partly on account of some peculiarities in 
its nature, seems to be entitled to a more particular 
consideration. The art I allude to, is that of Legisla- 
tion ; an art which differs from all others in some very 
essential respects, and to which, the reasonings in the 
last Section must be applied with many restrictions. 

Before proceeding farther, it is necessary for me to 
premise, that it is chiefly in compliance with common 
anguage and common prejudices, that I am sometimes 
ed, in the following observations, to contrast theory 
with experience. In the proper sense of the word theory y 
it is so fair from standing in opposition to experience, 
that it implies a knowledge of principles, of which the 
most extensive experience alone could put us in posses- 
sion. Prior to the' time of Lord Bacon, indeed, an ac- 
quaintance with facts was not considered as essential to 
the formation of theories ; and from these ages, has de- 
scended -to us an indiscriminate prejudice against gener- 
al principles, even in those cases in which they have 
been fairly obtained in the way of induction. 

But not to dispute about words, there are plainly two 
sets of political reasoners ; one of which consider the 
actual institutions of mankind as the only safe founda- 
tion for our conclusions, and think every plan of legis- 
lation chimerical, which is not copied from one which 
has already been realized ; while the other apprehend 
that, in many cases, we may reason safely a priori from 
the known principles of human nature, combined with 
the particular circumstances of the times. The former 
are commonly understood as contending for experience 
in opposition to theory ; the latter are accused of trust- 
ing to theory unsupported by experience ; but it ought 
to be remembered, that the political theorist, if he pro- 
ceeds cautiously and philosophically, founds his conclu- 
sions ultimately on experience, no less than the politi- 
cal empiric ; — as the astronomer, who predicts an eclipse 
from his knowledge of the principles of the science, 
rests his expectation of the event on facts which have 
been previously ascertained by observation, no less than 
if he inferred it, without any reasoning, from his knowl- 
edge of a cycle. 
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There is, indeed, a certain degree of practical skill 
which habits of business alone can give, and without 
which the most enlightened politician must always ap- 
pear to disadvantage when he attempts to carry his 
plans into execution. And as this skill is often (in con- 
sequence of the ambiguity of language) denoted by the 
word experience^ while it is seldom possessed by those 
men, who have most carefully studied the theory of 
legislation, it has been very generally concluded, that 
politics is merely a matter of routine, in which philoso- 
phy is rather an obstacle to success. The statesman, 
who has been formed among official details, is compar- 
ed to the practical engineer ; the speculative legislator, 
to the theoretical mechanician who has passed his life 
among books and diagrams. — In order to ascertain how 
far this opinion is just, it may be of use to compare the 
art of legislation with those practical applications of me- 
chanical principles, by which the opposers of poUtical 
theories have so often endeavoured to illustrate their 
reasonings. 

I. In the first place, then, it may be remarked, that 
the errors to which we are liable, in the use of general 
mechanical principles, are owing, in most instances, to 
the effect which habits of abstraction are apt to have, in 
withdrawing the attention from those applications of our 
knowledge, by which alone we can learn to correct the 
imperfections of theory. — Such errors, therefore, are, 
in a peculiar degree, incident to men who have been led 
by natural taste, or by early habits, to prefer the specu- 
lations of the closet to the bustle of active Ufe, and to 
the fatigue of minute and circumstantial observation. 

In pohtics, too, one species of principles is often 
misapplied from an inattention to circumstances ; those 
which are deduced from a few examples of particular 
governments, and which are occasionally quoted as uni- 
versal poUtical axioms, which every wise legislator 
ought to assume as the ground-work of his reasonings. 
But this abuse of genersd principles should by no means 
be ascribed, like the absurdities of the speculative me- 
chanician, to over-refinement, and the love of theory ; 
for it arises from weaknesses, which philosophy alone 
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can ^remedy ; an unenlightened veneration for maxims 
which are supposed to have the sanction of time in their 
favor, and a passive acquiescence in received opinions. 

There is another class of principles, from which po- 
litical conclusions have sometimes been deduced, and 
which, notwithstanding the common prejudice against 
them, are a much surer foundation for our reasonings : 
I allude, at present, tojthose principles which we obtain 
from an examination of the hiunan constitution and of 
the general laws which regulate the course of hiunan 
affairs ; principles, which are certainly the result of a 
much more extensive induction, than any of the inferen- 
ces that can be drawn from the history of actual estab- 
lishments. 

In applying, indeed, such principles to practice, it is 
necessary (as well as in mechanics) to pay attention to 
the peculiarities of the case, but it is by no means 
necessary to pay the same scrupulous attention Jto mi- 
nute circumstances, which is essential in the mechanical 
arts, or in the management of private business. There 
is even a danger of dwelling too much on details, and of 
rendering the mind incapable of those abstract and 
comprehensive views of human affairs, which can alone 
furnish the statesman with fixed and certain maxims 
for the regulation of his conduct. " When a man," says 
Mr. Hume, " deliberates concerning his conduct in any 
particular aJTair, and forms schemes in politics, trade, 
economy, or any business in life, he never ought to draw 
his arguments too fine, or connect too long a chain of 
consequences together. Something is sure to happen, 
that will disconcert his reasoning, and produce an event 
different from what he expected. But when we reason 
upon general subjects, one may justly affirm, that our 
speculations can scarce ever be too fine, provided they 
are just ; and that the difference betwixt a common man 
and a man of genius, is chiefly seen in the shallowness 
or depth of the principles upon which they proceed. — 
* Tis certain that general principles, however intricate 
they may seem, must always, if they are just and sound, 
prevail in the general course of things, though they may 
fail in particular cases, and it is the chief business of 
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philosophers to regard the general course of things. 
I may add, that it is also the chief business of politicians ; 
especially in the domestic government of the state, where 
the public good, which is, or ought to be, their object^ 
depends on the concurrence of a multitude of cases, not, 
as in foreign pohtics, upon accidents and chances, and 
the caprices of a few persons." * 

II. The difficulties which, in the mechanical arts, 
limit the application of general principles, remain invari* 
ably the same from age to age ; and whatever observa- 
tions we have made on them in the course of our past 
experience, lay a sure foundation for future practical 
skiU, and supply, in so far as they reach, the defects of 
our theories. In the art of government, however, the 
practical difficulties which occur, are of a very different 
nature. They do not' present to the statesman the 
same steady subject of examination, which the eflTects 
of friction do to the engineer. They arise chiefly 
fjpom the passions and opinions of men, which are in a 
state of perpetual change ; and, therefore, the address 
which is necessary to overcome them, depends less on 
the accuracy of our observations with respect to the past, 
than on the sagacity of our conjectures with respect to the 
future. In the present age, more particularly, when the 
rapid communication, and the universal difiusion of 
knowledge, by means of the press, render the situation 
of political societies essentially different from what it 
ever was formerly, and secure infallibly, against every 
accident, the progress of human reason ; we may ven- 
ture to predict, that they are to be the most successful 
statesmen, who, paying all due regard to past experience, 
search for the rules of their conduct chiefly in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their own times, and in an enlighten- 
ed anticipation of the future history of mankind. 

III. In the mechanical arts, if, at any time, we are at a 
loss about the certainty of a particular fact, we have it al- 
ways in our power to bring it to the test of experiment. 
But it is very seldom that we^an obtain in this way any 
useful conclusion in politics : not only because it is dif- 

* PoUtical Discounes. 
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ficult to find two cases in which the combinations of cir- 
cumstances are precisely the same, but because our ac- 
quaintance with the political experience of mankind is 
much more imperfect than is commonly imagined. By far 
the greater part of what is called matter of fact in politics, 
is nothing else than theory ; and, very frequently, in 
this science, when we think we are opposing experience 
to speculation, we are only opposing one theory to an- 
other* 

To be satisfied of the truth of this observation, it is 
almost sufficient to recollect how extremely diflicult it is 
to convey, by a general description, a just idea of the 
actual state of any government That every such de- 
scription must necessarily be more or less theoretical, 
will appear from the following remarks, 

1. Of the governments which have hitherto appeared 
in the history of mankind, few or none have taken their 
rise from political wisdom, but have been the gradual 
result of time and experiencie, of circumstances and 
emergencies. In process of time, indeed, every gov- 
ernment acquires a systematical appearance : for, al- 
though its different parts arose from circumstances 
which may be regarded as accidental and irregular, yet 
there must exist, among these parts, a certain degree of 
consistency and analogy. Wherever a government has 
existed for ages, and men have enjoyed tranquillity un- 
der it, it is a proof that its principles are not essentially 
at variance with each other. Every new institution 
which was introduced, must have had a certain refer- 
ence to the laws and usages existing before, otherwise 
it could not have been permanent in its operations. If 
any one, contrary to the spirit of the rest, should have 
occasionally mingled with them, it must soon have fallen 
into desuetude and oblivion ; and those alone would re- 
main, which accorded in their general tendency. " Quae 
usu obtinuere," says Lord Bacon, " si non bona, et sal- 
tern apta inter se sunt." 

The necessity of stud3ring particular constitutions of 
government, by the help of systematical descriptions 
of them, (such descriptions for example, as are given of 
that of England by Montesquieu and Blackstone,) aris- 
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es from the same circumstances, which render it expe- 
dient, in most instances, to study particular languages ^ 
by consulting the writings of grammarians. In both 
cases, the knowledge we wish to acquire, comprehends 
an infinite number of particulars, the consideration of 
which, in detail, would distract the attention, and over- 
load the memory. The systematical descriptions of 
politicians, like the general rules of grammarians, are in 
a higher degree useful for arranging and simplifying the 
objects of our study ; but in both cases, we must re- 
member, that the knowledge we acquire in this manner, 
is to be received with great limitations, and that it is no 
more possible to convey, in a systematical form, a just 
and complete idea of a particular government, than it is 
to teach a language completely by means of general 
rules, without any practical assistance from reading or 
conversation. 

2. The nature and spirit of a government, as it is actu- 
ally exercised at a particular period, cannot always be 
collected, perhaps it can seldom be collected, from an 
examination of written laws, or of the established forms 
of a constitution. These may continue the same for a 
long course of ages, while the gwemment may be mo- 
dified in its exercise, to a great extent, by gradual and 
undescribable alterations in the ideas, manners, and 
character, of the people, or by a change in the relations 
which different orders of the community bear to each 
other. In every country whatever, beside the estab- 
lished laws, the political state of the people is affected 
by an infinite variety of circumstances, of which no 
words can convey a conception, and which are to be 
collected only from actual observation. Even in this 
way, it is not easy for a person who has received his ed- 
ucation in one country, to study the government of an- 
other; on account of the difficulty which he must ne- 
cessarily experience, in entering into the associations 
which influence the mind under a different system of 
manners, and in ascertaining (especially upon political 
subjects) the complex ideas conveyed by a foreign lan- 
guage- 

In consequence of the causes which have now been 
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mentioned, it sometimes happens, that there are essen- 
tial circumstances in the actual state of a government, 
about which the constitutional laws are not only silent, 
but which are directly contrary to all the written laws, 
and to the spirit of the constitution as delineated by the- 
oretical writers. 

IV. The art of government differs from the mechan- 
ical arts in this, that, in the former, it is much more dif- 
ficult to refer effects to their causes, than in the latter ; 
and, of consequence, it rarely happens, even when we 
have an opportunity of seeing a political experiment 
made, that we can draw from it any certain inference, 
with respect to the justness of the principles by which 
it was suggested. In those complicated machines, to 
which the structure of civil society has been frequently 
'compared, as all the different parts of which they are 
composed are subjected to physical laws, the errors of 
the artist must necessarily become apparent in the last 
result ; but in the political system, as well as in the ani- 
mal body, where the general constitution is sound and 
healthy, there is a sort of vis medicatrixy which is suffi- 
cient for the cure of partial disorders ; and in the one 
case, as well as in the40ther, the errors of human art are 
frequently corrected and concealed by the wisdom of 
nature. Among the many false estimates which we dai- 
ly make of human ability, there is perhaps none more 
groundless than the exaggerated conceptions we are apt 
to form of that species of political wisdom which is sup- 
posed to be the fruit of long experience and of profes-^ 
sional habits. " Go ; " said the chancellor Oxenstiem 
to his son, when he was sending him to a congress of 
ambassadors, and when the young man was expressing 
his diffidence of his own abilities for such an employ- 
ment; " Go, and see with your own eyes, Qaamparvd 
sapientid regitur mundm T^ The truth is, (however 
paradoxical the remark may appear at first view,) that 
the speculative errors of statesmen are frequently less 
sensible in their effects, and of consequence, more like- 
ly to escape without detection, than those of individu- 
als who occupy inferior stations in society. The effects 
of misconduct in private life are easily traced to their 
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proper source, and therefore the world is seldom far 
wrong in the judgments which it forms of the prudence 
or of the imprudence of private characters. But in con- 
sidering the affairs of a great nation, it is so difficult to 
trace events to their proper causes, and to distinguish 
the effects of political wisdom, from those which are the 
natural result of the situation of the people, that it is 
scarcely possible, excepting in the case of a very long 
administration, to appreciate the talents of a statesman 
from the success or the failure of his measures. In ev- 
ery society, too, which, in consequence of the general 
spirit of its government, enjoys the blessings of tranquil- 
lity and liberty, a great part of the political order which 
we are apt to ascribe to legislative sagacity, is the natu- 
ral result of the selfish pursuits of individuals ; nay, in 
every such society, (as I already hinted,) the natural 
tendency to improvement is so strong, as to overcome 
many powerful obstacles, which the imperfection of hu- 
man institutions opposes to its progress. 

From these remarks, it seems to follow, that, although 
in the mechanical arts, the errors of theory may fre- 
quently be corrected by repeated trials, without having 
recourse to general principles, yet, in the machine of 
government, there is so great a variety of powers at 
work, beside the influence of the statesman, that it is 
vain to expect the art of legislation should be carried to 
its greatest possible perfection by experience alone. 

Still however, it may be said, that in the most imper- 
fect governments of modern Europe, we have an exper- 
imental proof, that they secure, to a very great de- 
gree, the principal objects of the social union. Why 
hazard these certain advantages, for the uncertain ef- 
fects of changes, suggested by mere theory ; and not 
rest satisfied with a measure of political happiness, 
which appears, from the history of the world, to be 
greater than has commonly fallen to the lot of nations 1 

With those who would carry their zeal against refor- 
mation so far, il is impossible to argue ; and it only re- 
mains for us to regret, that the number of such reason- 
ers has, in all ages of the world, been so great, and their 
influence on human affairs so extensive. 
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** There are some men," says Dr. Johnson, " of nar- 
row views, and grovelling conceptions, who, without the 
instigation of personal malice, treat every new attempt 
as wild and chimerical ; and look upon every endeav- 
our to depart from the beaten track, as the rash eflfort 
of a warm imagination, or the glittering speculation of 
an exalted mind, that may please and dazzle for a time» 
but can produce no real or lasting advantage. 

" These men value themseb^ upon a perpetual scep- 
ticism ; upon beUeving nothing but their own senses ; 
upon calling for demonstration where it cannot possibly 
be obtained ; and, sometimes, upon holding out against 
it when it is laid before them ; upon inventing arguments 
against the success of any new imdertaking ; and, where 
arguments cannot be found, Upon treating it with con* 
tempt and ridicule. 

" Such have been the most formidable enemies of the 
great benefactors of the world; for their notions and 
discourse are so agreeable to the lazy, the envious, 
and the timorous, that they seldom fail of becoming 
popular, and directing the opinions of mankind.'^ * 

With respect to this sceptical disposition, as applica- 
ble to the present state of society, it is of importance to 
add, that, in every government, the stabihty and the in- 
fluence of established authority must depend on the co- 
incidence between its measures and the tide of public 
opinion ; and that, in modem Europe, in consequence 
of the invention of printing, and the liberty of the press, 
public opinion has acquired an ascendant in human af- 
fairs, which it never possessed in those states of anti- 
quity from which most of our political examples are 
drawn. The danger, indeed, of sudden and rash inno- 
vations cannot be too strongly inculcated, and the views 
of those men who are forward to promote them, cannot 
be reprobated with too great severity. But it is possi- 
ble also to fa^l into the opposite extreme, and to bring 
upon society the very evils we are anxious to prevent, by 
an obstinate opposition to those gradual and necessary 
reformations which the genius of the times demands. 
•■ I « " ' ■ ■- • ■ ' I I. . ■ I II I ■ ■ ' . ■ f , I ■ I II ■ I ■ 

^ life of DKi^KS, by Dr. JooNtov. 
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The violent revolutions which, at different periods, 
have conviilsed modem Europe, have arisen, not from 
a spirit of innovation in sovereigns and statesmen ; but 
from their bigotted attachment to antiquated forms and to 
principles borrowed from less enlightened ages. * It is 
this reverence for abuses which have been sanctioned 
by time, accompanied with an inattention to the pro- 
gress of public opinion, which has, in most instances, 
blinded the rulers of mankind, till government has lost 
all its efficiency ; and till the rage of innovation has be- 
come too general and too violent, to be satisfied with 
changes, which, if proposed at an earlier period, would 
have united, in the support of established institutions, 
every friend to order, and to the prosperity of his coun- 
try. 

These observations I state with the greater confi- 
dence, that the substance of them is contained in the 
following aphorisms of Lord Bacon ; a philosopher who 
(if we except, perhaps, the late Mr. Turgot) seems, 
more than any other, to have formed enlightened views 
with respect to the possible attainments of mankind ; 
and whose fame cannot fail to increase as the world 
grows older, by being attached, not to a particular sys- 
tem of variable opinions, but to the general and infalli- 
ble progress of himian reason. 

<^ Quis novator tempus imitatur, quod novationes ita 
insinuat, ut sensus fallanti 

" Novator maximus tempus ; quidni igitur tempus im- 
itemur 1 

" Morosa morum retentio res turbulenta est, aeque ac 
novitas. 

" Cum per se res mutentur in deterius, si consilio in 
melius non mutentur, quis finis erit mali 1 ^' 

The general conclusion to which these observations 
lead, is sufficiently obvious ; that the perfection of poli- 
tical wisdom does not consist in an indiscriminate zeal 
against reformers, but in a gradual and prudent accom- 
modation of established institutions to the varying opin- 
ions, manners, and circumstances of mankind. In the 
actual application, however, of this principle, many dif- 
ficulties occur, which it requires a very rare combina- 
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tion of talents to surmount : more particularly in the 
present age, when the press has, to so wonderful a 
degree, emancipated human reason from the tjnranny of 
ancient prejudices, and has roused a spirit of free dis- 
cussion, unexampled in the history of former times. 

That this sudden change in the state of the world 
should be accompanied with some temporary disorders, 
is by no means surprising. While the multitude contin- 
ue imperfecdy enlightened, they will be occasionally 
misled by the artifices of demagogues ; and even good 
men, intoxicated with ideas of theoretical perfection, may 
be expected sometimes to sacrifice, unintentionally, the 
tranquillity of their cotemporaries, to an over-ardent zeal 
for the good of posterity. Notwithstanding, however, 
these evils, which every friend to humanity must lament, 
I would willingly believe, that the fijial effects resulting 
from this spirit of reformation, cannot fail to be favora- 
ble to hiunan happiness ; and there are some peculiari- 
ties in the present condition of mankind, which appear 
to me to justify more sanguine hopes upon the subject, 
than it would have been reasonable for a philosopher to 
indulge at any former period. An attention to these 
peculiarities is absolutely necessary to enable us to form 
a competent judgment on the question to which the 
foregoing observations relate ; and it leads to the illus- 
tration of a doctrine to which I have frequently referred 
in this work, the gradual improvement in the condition 
of the species, which may be expected from the pro- 
gress of reason and the diffusion of knowledge. 

Among the many circumstances favorable to himxan 
happiness in the present state of the world, the most 
important, perhaps, is, that the same events which have 
contributed to loosen the foundations of the ancient fab- 
rics of despotism, have made it practicable in a much 
greater degree than it ever was formerly, to reduce the 
principles of legislation to a science, and to anticipate 
the probable course of popular opinions. It is easy for 
the statesman to form to hunself a distinct and steady idea 
of the ultimate objects at which a wise legislator ought to 
aim, and to foresee that modification of die social order, 
to which human aflfairs have, of themselves, a tendency to 
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approach ; and, therefore, his practical sagacity and ad- 
(kess are limited to the care of accomplishing the im* 
portant ends which he has in view, as effectually and as 
rapidly as is consistent with the quiet of individuals, and 
with the rights arising from actual establishments. 

In order to lay a solid foundation for the science of 
politics, the first step ought to be^ to ascertain that form 
of society which is perfectly agreeable to nature and to 
justice ; and what are the principles of legislation ne- 
cessary for maintaining it Nor is the inquiry so diffi- 
cult as might at first be apprehended ; for it might be 
easily shown, that the greater part of the political disor- 
ders which exist among mankind, do not arise from a 
want of foresight in politicians, which has rendered their 
laws too general, but from their having trusted too little 
to the operation of those simple institutions which na-^ 
ture and justice recommend ; and, of consequence, that,, 
as society advances to its perfection, the number of laws^ 
may be expected to diminish, instead of increasing, and 
the science of legislation to be gradually simplified. 

The economical system which, about thirty years agOr 
employed the speculations of some ingenious men in 
France, seems to me to have been the first attempt to 
ascertain this ideal perfection of the social order ; and 
the light which, since that period, has been thrown on 
the subject, in different parts of Europe, is a proof of 
what the human mind is able to accomplish in such in- 
quiries, when it has once received a proper direction. 
To all the various tenets of these writers, I would, by no 
means, be understood to subscribe ; nor do I consider 
their system as so perfect in every different part, as 
some of its more sanguine admirers have represented it 
to be. A few of the most important principles of poli- 
tical economy, they have undoubtedly established with 
demonstrative evidence ; but what the world is chiefly 
indebted to them for, is the commencement which they 
have given to a new branch of science, and the plan of 
investigation which they have exhibited to their succes- 
sors. A short account of what I conceive to be the 
scope of their speculations will justify these remarks, 
and will comprehend every thing which I have to offer 
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at present, in answer to the question by which they 
wefe suggested Such an account I attempt with the 
greater satisfaction, that the leading views of the earli- 
est and most enlightened patrons of the economical 
system have, in my opinion, been not more misre- 
presented by its opponents, than misapprehended by 
some who have adopted its conclusions.* 

In the first place, then, I think it of importance to 
remark, that the object of the economical system ought 
by no means to be confounded (as I believe it commonly 
is in this country) with that of the Utopian plans of 
government, which have, at different times, been offer- 
ed to the world ; and which have so often excited the 
just ridicule of the more sober and reasonable inqui- 
rers. Of these plans, by far the greater number proceed 
on the supposition, that the social order is entirely the 
effect of human art ; and that wherever this order is 
imperfect, the evil may be traced to some want of fore- 
sight on the part of the legislator ; or to some inatten- 
tion of the magistrate to the compUcated structure of 
that machine of which he regulates the movements. 
The projects of reform, therefore, which such plans 
involve, are, in general, well entitled to all the ridicule 
and contempt they have met with ; inasmuch as they 
imply an arrogant and presumptuous belief in their au- 
thors, of the superiority of their own political sagacity, 
to the accumulated wisdom of former ages. The case 
is Very different with the economical system ; of which 
the leading views (so far as I am able to judge) proceed 
on the two following suppositions : First, that the social 
order is in the most essential respects, the result of the 
wisdom of nature, and not of human contrivance ; and, 
therefore, that the proper business erf the politician, is 
not to divide his attention anrong all the different parts, 
of a machine, which is by far too complicated for his 
comprehension ; but by protecting the rights of individ-. 
uals, and by allowing to each as complete a hberty as is 
compatible with the perfect security of the rights of 
his fellow citizens ; to remove every obstacle wluch the 

• See Note (N.) 
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prejudices and vices of men have opposed to the es- 
tablishment of that order which society has a tendency 
to assume. Secondly, that, in proportion to the pro- 
gress and the diffusion of knowledge, those prejudices, 
on a skilful management of which all the old systems of 
policy proceeded, must gradually disappear; and, con- 
sequently, that (whatever may be his predilection for 
ancient usages) the inevitable course of events imposes 
on the politician the necessity of forming his measures 
on more solid and permanent principles, than those by 
which the world has hitherto been governed. Both of 
these suppositions are of modem origin. The former, 
so far as I know, was first stated and illustrated by the 
French economists. The latter has been obviously 
suggested by that rapid improvement which has actually 
taken place in every country of Europe where the 
press has enjoyed a moderate degree of liberty. 

It may be farther remarked, with respect to the great- 
er part of the plans proposed by Utopian projectors, 
that they proceed on the supposition of a miraculous 
reformation in the moral character of a people, to be af- 
fected by some new system of education. All such 
plans (as Mr. Hume has justly observed) may be safely 
abandoned as impracticable and visionary. But this ob- 
jection does not apply to the economical system, the 
chief expedient of which, for promoting moral improve- 
ment, is not that education which depends on the atten- 
tion and care of our instructers, but an education which 
necessarily results from the political order of society. 
" How ineffectual," said the Roman poet, " are the 
wisest laws, if they be not supported by good morals ? " 
How ineffectual (say the Economists) are all our efforts 
to preserve the morals of a people, if the laws which 
xegulaie the political order, doom the one half of man- 
kind to indigence, to fraud, to servility, to ignorance, to 
superstition ; and the other half to be the slaves of all 
the follies and vices which result from the insolence of 
rank, and the selfishness of opulence 1 Suppose for a 
moment, that the inordinate accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of individuals, which we every where meet 
with in modem Europe, were gradually diminished by 

VOL. I. .24 
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abolishing the law of entails, and by establishing a per- 
fect freedom of commerce and of industry ; it is almost 
self-evident, that this simple alteration in the order of 
society, an alteration which has been often demonstrat- 
ed to be the most effectual and the most infaUible meas- 
ure for promoting the wealth and population of a coun- 
try, would contribute, more than all the labors of moral- 
ists, to secure the virtue and the happiness of all the 
classes of mankind. It is worthy too of remark, that 
such a plan of reformation does not require, for its 
accomplishment, any new and complicated institutions, 
and therefore does not proceed upon any exaggerated 
conception of the efficacy of human policy. On the 
contrary, it requires only (Uke most of the other expe- 
dients proposed by this system) the gradual aboUtion of 
those arbitrary and unjust arrangements, by which the 
order of nature is disturbed. 

Another mistaken idea concerning the economical 
system is, that it is founded entirely upon theory, and 
unsupported by facts. That this may be the case with 
respect to some of its doctrines, I shall not dispute : 
but, in general, it may be safely affirmed, that they rest 
on a broader basis of facts, than any other pohtical 
speculations which have been yet offered to the world ; 
for they are founded, not on a few examples collected 
from the small number of governments of which we 
possess an accurate knowledge, but on those laws of 
human nature, and those maxims of common sense, 
which are daily verified in the intercourse of private 
life. 

Of those who have speculated on the subject of leps- 
lation, by far the greater part seem to have considered 
it as a science svi generis ; the first principles of which 
can be obtained in no other way, than by an examination 
of the conduct of mankind in their pohtical capacity. 
The Economists, on the contrary, have searched for the 
causes of national prosperity, and national improvement, 
in those arrangements, which our daily observations 
show to be favorable to the prosperity and to the im- 
provement of individuals. The former resemble those 
philosophers of antiquity, who, affirming that the phe- 
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nomena of the heavens are regulated by laws peculiar 
to themselves, discouraged every attempt to investigate 
their physical causes, which was founded upon facts 
collected from common experience. The latter have 
aimed at accomplishing a reformation in pohtics, similar 
to what Kepler and Newton accomplished in astrono- 
my ; and, by subjecting to that common sense, which 
guides mankind in their private concerns, those ques- 
tions, of which none were supposed to be competent 
judges, but men initiated in the mysteries of govern- 
ment, have given a beginning to a science which has 
already extended very widely our poUtical prospects ; 
and which, in its progress, may probably afford an illus- 
tration, not less striking than that which physical astron- 
omy exhibits, of the simplicity of those laws by which 
the universe is governed. When a pohtical writer, in 
order to expose the folly of those commercial regulations, 
which aim at the encouragement of domestic industry 
by restraints on importation, appeals to the maxims up- 
on which men act in private fife ; when he remarks, 
that the tailor does not attempt to make his own shoes, 
but buys them of the shoemaker, that the shoemaker 
does not attempt to make his own clothes, but employs 
a tailor ; and when he concludes, that what is prudence 
in the conduct of every private family, can scarcely be 
folly in that of a great kingdom,* he may undoubtedly be 
said, in one sense, to indulge in theory, as he calls in 
question the utility of institutions which appear, from 
the fact, to be not incompatible with a certain degree 
of political prosperity. But, in another sense, and in a 
much more philosophical one, he may be said to oppose 
to the false theories of statesmen, the common sense of 
mankind, and those maxims of expediency, of which 
every man may verify the truth by his own daily obser- 
vation. 

There is yet another mistake, (of still greater conse- 
quence perhaps, than any of those I have mentioned,) 
which has misled most of the opponents, and even some 

* See Mr. Smith's profound tnd original ** Inquiiy into the Nature and Cauaea of 
the Wealth of Nations/' 
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of the friends, of the economical system ; an idea that 
it was meant to exhibit a pohtical order, which is really 
attainable in the present state of Europe. So different 
from this were the views of its most enlightened advo- 
cates, that they have uniformly rested their only hopes 
of its gradual estabUshment in the world, on that in- 
fluence in the conduct of human affairs, which philos- 
ophy may be expected gradually to acquire, in conse- 
quence of the progress of reason and civilization. To 
suppose that a period is ever to arrive, when it shall be 
realized in its full extent, would be the height of enthu- 
siasm and absurdity ; but it is surely neither enthusiasm 
nor absurdity to affirm, that governments are more or 
less perfect, in proportion to the greater or smaller 
number of individuals to whom they afford the means 
of cultivating their intellectual and moral powers, and 
whom they admit to live together on a liberal footiog of 
equality ;— or even to expect, that, in proportion to the 
progress of reason, governments will actually approach 
nearer and nearer to this description. 

To delineate that state of political society to which 
governments may be expected to approach nearer and 
nearer as the triumphs of philosophy extend, was, I 
apprehend, the leading object of the earliest and most 
enlightened patrons of the economical system. It is a 
state of society, which they by no means intended 
to recommend to particular communities, as the most 
eligible they could adopt at present ; but as an ideal 
order of things, to which they have a tendency of them- 
selves to approach, and to which it ought to be the aim 
of the legislator to facilitate their progress. In the lan- 
guage of mathematicians, it forms a limit to the progres- 
sive improvement of the pohtical order ; and, in the 
mean time, it exhibits a standard of comparison, by 
which the excellence of particular institutions may be 
estimated. 

According to the view which has now been given of 
the econonUcai system, its principles appear highly fa- 
vorable to the tranquillity of society ; inasmuch as, by 
inspiring us with a confidence in the triumph which 
truth and liberty must infallibly gain in the end over 
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error and injustice, it has a tendency to discourage ev- 
ery plan of innovation which is to be supported by 
violence and bloodshed. And, accordingly, such has 
always been the language of those who were best ac- 
quainted with the views of its authors. " If we attack 
oppressors before we have taught the oppressed," says 
one of the ablest of its present supporters,* "we shall 
risk the loss of Uberty, and rouse them to oppose 
the progress of reason. History affords proofs of this 
truth. How often, in spite of the eflforts of the friends 
of freedom, has the event of a single battle reduced 
nations to the slavery of ages ! 

"And what is the kind of liberty enjoyed by those 
nations, which have recovered it by force of arms, and 
not by the influence of philosophy ? Have not most of 
them confounded the forms of republicanism with the 
enjoyment of right, and the despotism of numbers with 
liberty ? How many laws, contrary to the rights of na* 
ture, have dishonored the code of every people which 
has recovered its freedom during those ages in which 
reason was still in its infancy ! '* 

" Why not profit by this fatal experience, and wisely 
wait the progress of knowledge, in order to obtain free- 
dom more effectual, more substantial, and more peace- 
ful 1 Why pursue it by blood and inevitable confusion, 
and trust that to chance, which time must certainly, and 
without bloodshed, bestow? A fortunate struggle may, 
indeed, reheve us of many grievances under which we 
labor at present, but if we wish to secure the perfection 
and the permanence of freedom, we must patiently wait 
the period when men, emancipated from their preju- 
dices, and guided by philosophy, shall be rendered wor- 
thy of liberty, by comprehending its claims." f 

Nor is it the employment of violent and sanguinary 
means alone, in order to accomplish political innovations, 
— .. ■-■,.■ ■ -■■■-. ■■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ — 

•M. Condorcet. 

t To some of my readers it may appear trifling to remark, that, in availing my- 
' aelf of an occasional coincidence of sentiment with a contemporary author, I would 
not be understood to become responsible for the consistency or his personal conduct 
with his philosophioil principles, nor to subscribe to any one of his opinions, but 
those to which I have expressed roy^ assent by incorporating them with my own 
eemposition. [JVbte to second Edition. 1 
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that this enlightened and humane philosophy has a ten- 
dency to discourage. By extending our views to the 
whole plan of civil society, and showing us the mutual 
relations and dependencies of its most distant parts, it 
cannot fail to check that indiscriminate zeal against es- 
tablished institutions, which arises from partial views of 
the social system ; as well as to produce a certain de- 
gree of scepticism with respect to every change, the 
success of which is not insured by the prevailing ideas 
and manners of the age. Sanguine and inconsiderate 
projects of reformation are frequently the offspring of 
clear and argmnentative and systematical understandings ; 
but rarely of comprehensive minds. For checking them, 
indeed, nothing is so effectual as a general survey of the 
complicated structure of society. Even although such 
a survey should be superficial, provided it be conducted 
on an extensive scale, it is more useful, at least for this 
purpose, than the most minute and successful inquiries, 
which are circumscribed within a narrow circle. If it 
should teach us nothing else, it will at least satisfy us of 
the extreme difficulty of predicting, with confidence, the 
remote effects of new arrangements ; and that the per- 
fection of political wisdom consists not in incumbering 
the machine of government with new contrivances to 
obviate every partial inconvenience, but in removing 
gradually, and imperceptibly, the obstacles which dis- 
turb the order of nature, and (as Mr. Addison some- 
where expresses it) " in grafting upon her institutions.*' 
When the economical system, indeed, is first present- 
ed to the mind, and when we compare the perfection 
which it exhibits, with the actual state of human affairs, 
it is by no means unnatural, that it should suggest plans 
of reformation too violent and sudden to be practicable. 
A more complete acquaintance, however, with the sub- 
ject, will effectually cure these first impressions, by 
pointing out to us the mischiefs to be apprehended from 
an injudicious combination of theoretical perfection with 
our established laws, prejudices, and manners. As the 
various unnatural modes and habits of living, to which 
the bodily constitution is graduaUy reconciled by a 
course of luxurious indulgences, have such a tendency 
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to correct each other's effects, as to render a partial 
return to a more simple regimen, a dangerous, and, 
sometimes, a fatal experiment; so it is possible, that 
many of our imperfect political institutions may be so 
accommodated to each other, that a partial execution of 
the most plausible and equitable plans of reformation 
might tend, in the first instance, to frustrate those im- 
portant purposes which we are anxious to promote. Is 
it not possible, for example, that the influence which b 
founded on a respect for hereditary rank, may have its 
use in counteracting that aristocracy which arises from 
inequality of wealth, and which so many laws and pre- 
judices conspire to support ? That the former species 
of influence is rapidly declining of itself, in consequence 
of the progress which commerce and philosophy have 
already made, is sufiiciendy obvious ; and, I think, it 
may reasonably be doubted, whether a well-wisher to 
mankind would be disposed to accelerate its destruction, 
till the true principles of political economy are complete- 
ly understood and acknowledged by the world. 

Various other examples might be produced, to illus- 
trate the dangers to be apprehended from the partial 
influence of general principles in politics ; or, in other 
words, from an exclusive attention to particular circum- 
stances in the political order, without comprehensive 
views of the subject It is only upon a limited mind, 
therefore, that such studies wiU produce a passion for 
violent innovations.* In more comprehensive and en- 
lightened understandings, their natural effect is caution 
and diffidence with respect to the issue of every exper- 
iment, of which we do not perceive distinctly all the 
remote consequences. Nor is this caution at all incon- 
sistent with a firm confidence in the certainty of that 
triumph which truth and liberty must infallibly gain in 
the end over error and injustice. On the contrary, it is 
a natural and obvious consequence of such a conviction ; 
inasmuch as the same arguments on which this convic- 
tion is founded, prove to us, that the progress of man- 
kind' towards the perfection of the social order, must 
necessarily, in every case, be gradual, and that it must 
be diversified in the course it takes, according to the 
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situations and characters of nations* To direct, and, as 
far as possible, to accelerate, this progress, ought to be 
the great aim of the enlightened statesman, and, in- 
deed, of every man who wishes well to his species ; but 
it is necessary fox him always to remember, that consid- 
erable alterations in the established order, are very sel- 
dom to be effected immediately and directly by pohtical 
regulations ; and that they are, in all cases, most suc- 
cessful and most permanent, when they are accomplish- 
ed gradually by natural causes, freed from those restraints 
which had formerly checked their operation. In the 
governments, indeed, of modem Europe, it is much 
more necessary to abolish old institutions, than to intro- 
duce new ones ; and if this reformation be kept steadily 
in view, and not pushed farther at any time than cir- 
cumstances render expedient, or the ideas of the times 
recommend, the essential principles of a more perfect 
order of things will gradually establish themselves, with- 
out any convulsion. 

According to this view of the subject, the speculation 
concernmg the perfect order of society, is to be regard- 
ed merely as a description of the ultimate objects at 
which the statesman ought to aim. The tranquillity of 
his administration, and the immediate success of his 
measures, depend on his good sense, and his practical 
skill. And his theoretical principles only enable him 
to direct his measures steadily and wisely to promote 
the improvement and happiness of mankind, and pre- 
vent him from being ever led astray from these impor- 
tant objects, by more limited views of temporary expe- 
dience.* 



* The foregoing observations on the general aim of the Economical System refer 
solely (a? must appear evident to those who have perused them with attention) to the 
doctrines it contains on the article of PoUHeal Economy. The Theory of ChwerH' 
ment which it inculcates, is of the most dangerous tendency ; recommending in 
strong and unqualified terms, an unmixed despotism ; and reprobating all constitu- 
tional-checks on the sovereign authority. Manv English writers, indeed, with an 
almost incredible ignorance of the works wtuch they have presumed to censure, 
have spoken of them, as if they enconra^d political principles of a very different 
complexion: but the truth is, that the disciples of Quetnay (without a sinele ex- 
ception ) carried their zeal for the power of the monarch, and what they csflted the 
Unity of LegistoHont to so extravagant a length, as to treat with contempt those 
mixed establishments which s41ow any share whatever of legislative influence to the 
representatives of the people. On the one hand, the evidence of this system ap- 
ptered to its partisans so complete and irresistible, that they flattered themselTee, 
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Before closing this disquisition, it may be proper for 
me to attempt to obviate a little more fully than I have 
done, an objection which has been frequently drawn 
from the past experience of mankind, against that sup- 
position of their progressive improvement, on which all 
the foregoing resonings proceed. How mournful are the 
vicissitudes which history exhibits to us, in the course 
of human affairs ; and how little foundation do they af- 
ford to our sanguine prospects concerning futurity ! If, 
in those parts of the earth which were formerly inhabit- 
ed by barbarians, we now see the most splendid exertions 
of genius and the happiest forms of civil policy, we be- 
hold others which, in ancient times, were the seats of sci- 
ence, of civilization, and of liberty, at present immersed 
in superstition, and laid waste by despotism. After a short 
period of civil, of military, and of literary glory, the pros- 
pect has changed at once : the career of degeneracy has 
begun, and has proceeded till it could advance no farther; 
or some unforeseen calamity has occurred, which has 
obliterated for a time, all memory of former improve- 
ments, and has condemned mankind to retrace, step by 
step, the same path by which their forefathers had risen 
to greatness. In a word ; on such a retrospective view 
of human affairs, man appears to be the mere sport of 
fortune and of accident ; or rather, he appears to be 
doomed, by the condition of his nature, to run alter- 
nately the career of improvement and of degeneracy ; 



monarchfl would soon see with an intuitive conviction the identity of their own in- 
terests with those of the nations they are called to govern ; and, on the other hand, 
they contended, that it is only under the strong and steady government of a race of 
hereditary princes, undistracted by the prejudices and local interests which warp the 
deliberations of popular assemblies, that a gradual and systematical approach can be 
made to the perfection of law and policy. The veiy first of Queanay*$ maxims 
states as a fundamental principle, that the sovereign authority, unrestrained by any 
constitutional checks or balances, should be lodged in the hands of a single person ; 
and the same doctrine is maintained zealously by all his followers : by none of them 
more explicitly than by Mereier de la JRiviire, whose treatise on ** the natural and 
essential order of political societies," might have been expected to attract some no- 
tice in this country, from the praise which Mr. Smith has bestowed on the perspicu- 
ity of his style, and the distinctness of his arrangement. 

If some individuals who formerly professed an enthusiastic attachment to the doc- 
trines of this sect; have, at a later period of their live^, distinguished themselves by 
an enthusiasm no less ardent in opposition to the principles advanced in their writings, 
the iact only affords an additional illustration of a truth verified by daily experience, 
that tiie most solid foundation for political consistency is a spirit of moderation, and 
Aat the most natural and easy of all transitions, is from the violence and intolerance 
of one extreme to those of another. [JVhte to neeond Edition^] 
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and to realize the beautiful but .melancholy fable of Sisy- 
phus, by an eternal renovation of hope and of disap* 
pointment, 

In opposition to these discouraging views of the state 
and prospects of man, it may be remarked in general^ 
that in the course of these latter ages, a variety of events 
have happened in the history of the world, which ren- 
der the condition of the human race essentially different 
from what it ever was among the nations of antiquity ; 
and which, of consequence, render all our reasonings 
concerning their future fortunes, in so far as they are 
founded merely on their past experience, unphilosophi- 
cal and inconclusive. The alterations which have taken 
place in the art of war, in consequence of the invention 
of fire-arms, and of the modem science of fortification, 
have given to civilized nations a security against the ir- 
ruptions of barbarians, which they never before possess- 
ed. The more extended, and the more constant inter- 
course, which the improvements in commerce and in the 
art of navigation have opened, among the distant quar- 
ters of the globe, cannot fail to operate in undermining 
local and national prejudices, and in imparting to the 
whole species the intellectual acquisitions of each par- 
ticular community. The accumulated experience of 
ages has already taught the rulers of mankind, that the 
most fruitful and the most permanent sources of reve- 
nue are to be derived, not from conquered and tributa- 
ry provinces, but from the internal prosperity and wealth 
of their own subjects : — and the same experience now 
begins to teach nations, that the increase of their own 
wealth so far from depending on the poverty and de- 
pression of their neighbours, is intimately connected with 
their industry and opulence ; and consequently, that 
those commercial jealousies, which have hitherto been 
so fertile a source of animosity among different states, 
are founded entirely on ignorance and prejudice. Among 
all the circumstances, however, which distinguish the 
present state of mankind from that of ancient nations, 
the invention of printing is by far the most important ; 
and, indeed, this single event, independently of every 
other, is sufficient to change the whole course of human 
affairs. 
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The influence which printing is likely to have on the 
future history of the world, has not, I think, been hith- 
erto examined, by philosophers, with the attention 
which the importance of the subject deserves. One 
reason for this may, probably, have been, that, as the 
invention has never been made but once, it has been 
considered rather as the effect of a fortunate accident, 
than as the result of those general causes on which the 
progress of society seems to depend. But it may be 
reasonably questioned, how far this idea be just. For, 
although it should be allowed, that the invention of 
printing was accidental, with respect to the individual 
who made it, it may, with truth, be considered as the 
natural result of a state of the world, when a number of 
great and contiguous nations are all engaged in the study 
of literature, in the pursuit of science, and in the prac- 
tice of the arts ; insomuch, that I do not think it ex- 
travagant to affirm, that, if this invention had not been 
made by the particular person to whom it is ascribed, 
the same art, or some analogous art, answering a similar 
purpose, would have infallibly been invented by some 
other person, and at no very distant period. The art 
of printing, therefore, is entided to be considered as a 
step in the natural history of man, no less than the art of 
writing ; and they who are sceptical about the future 

Erogress of the race, merely in consequence of its past 
istory, reason as unphilosophically, as a member of a 
savage tribe, who, deriving his own acquaintance 
with former times from oral tradition only, should 
affect to call in question the efficacy of written records, 
in accelerating the progress of knowledge and of civili- 
zation. 

What will be the particular effects of this invention, 
(which has been hitherto much checked in its operation 
by the restraints on the liberty of the press in the great- 
er part of Europe,) it is beyond the reach of human sa- 
gacity to conjecture ; but, in general, we may venture 
to predict with confidence, that in eveiy country, it will 
gradually operate to widen the circle of science and 
civilization ; to distribute more equally, among all the 
members of the conmiunity, the advantages of the poli- 
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tical union ; and to enlarge the basis of equitable gov- 
ernments, by increasing the number of those who un- 
derstand their value, and are interested to defend them. 
The science of legislation, too, with all tile other branch- 
es of knowledge which are connected with human 
improvement, may be expected to advance with rapidi- 
ty ; and, in proportion as the opinions and institutions of 
men approach to truth and to justice, they will be secured 
against those revolutions to which human affairs have 
always been hitherto subject Opinionum enim commen- 
ta delet dies, natura judicia confirmat. 

The revolutions incident to the democratical states of 
antiquity furnish no solid objection to the foregoing ob- 
servations : for none of these states enjoyed the advan- 
tages which modern times derive from the diffusion, and 
from the rapid circulation of knowledge. In these 
states, most of the revolutions which happened, arose 
from the struggles of demagogues, who employed the 
passions of the multitude in subserviency to their own 
interest and ambition : and to all of them, the ingenious 
and striking remark of Hobbes will be found applica- 
ble ; that " Democracy is nothing but an aristocracy of 
orators, interrupted sometimes by the temporary mon- 
archy of a single orator.'* While this continued to be 
the case, democratical constitutions were, undoubtedly, 
the most unfavorable of any to the tranquillity of man- 
kind ; and the only way to preserve the order of society, 
was, by skilfully balancing against each other, the prejudi- 
ces, and the separate interests, of different orders of cit- 
izens. That such balances, however, will every day 
become less necessary for checking the turbulence of 
the democratical spirit in free governments, appears 
probable from this ; that among the various advantages 
to be expected from the liberty of the press, one of the 
greatest is, the effect which it must necessarily have in 
diminishing the influence of popular eloquence, both by 
curing men of those prejudices upon which it operates, 
and by subjecting it to the irresistible control of enlight- 
ened opinions. In the repubUcan states of antiquity, the 
eloquence of demagogues was indeed a dangerous en- 
gine of faction, while it aspired to govern nations by its 
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unlimited sway in directing popular councils. But, now, 
when the effusions of the orator are, by means of the 
press, subjected to the immediate tribunal of an inquis- 
itive age, the eloquence of legislative assemblies is 
forced to borrow its tone from the spirit of the times ; 
and if it retain its ascendant in human affairs, it can on- 
ly be, by lending its aid to the prevailing cause, and to 
the permanent interests of truth and of freedom. 

Of the progress which may yet be made in the differ- 
ent branches of moral and, political philosophy, we may 
form some idea, from what has already happened in 
physics, since the time that Lord Bacon united, in one 
useful direction, the labors of those who cultivate that 
science* At the period when he wrote, physics was 
certainly in a more hopeless state, than that of moral 
and political philosophy in the present age. A perpet- 
ual succession of chimerical theories had, till then, 
amused the world ; and the prevailing opinion was, that 
the case would continue to be the same for ever. Why 
then should we despair of the competency of the hu- 
man faculties to estabUsh solid and permanent systems, 
upon other subjects, which are of still more serious im- 
portance 1 Physics, it is true, is free from many difficul- 
ties which obstruct our progress in moral and poUtical 
inquiries ; but, perhaps, this advantage may be more 
than counterbalanced by the tendency they have to en- 
gage a more universal, and a more earnest attention, in 
consequence of their coming home more immediately to 
our " business and our bosoms." When these sciences, 
too, begin to be prosecuted on a regular and systemati- 
cal plan, their improvement will go on with an accele- 
rated velocity ; not only as the number of speculative 
minds will be every day increased by the diffusion of 
knowledge, but as an acquaintance with the just rules 
of inquiry will more and more place important discove- 
ries within the reach of ordinary understandings.^^ 
" Such rules," says Lord Bacon, " do, in some sort, 
equal men's wits, and leave no great advantage or pre- 
eminence to the perfect and excellent motions of the 
spirit. To draw a straight line, or to describe a circle, 
by aim of hand only, there must be a great difference 
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between an unsteady and an unpractised hand, and a 
steady and practised ; but, to do it by rule or compass, 
it is much alike." 

Nor must we omit to mention the value which the art 
of printing communicates to the most limited exertions 
of literary industry, by treasuring them up as materials 
for the future examination of more enlightened inqui- 
rers. In this respect, the press bestows upon the sci- 
ences, an advantage somewhat analogous to that which 
the mechanical arts derive from the division of labor. 
As in these arts the exertions of an uninformed multi- 
tude are imited by the comprehensive skill of the artist, 
in the accomplishment of effects astonishing by their 
magnitude, and by the complicated ingenuity they dis- 
play, so, in the sciences, the observations and conjec- 
tures of obscure individuals on those subjects which are 
level to their capacities, and which fall under their own 
immediate notice, accumulate for a course of years, till 
at last, some philosopher arises, who combines these 
scattered materials, and exhibits, in his system, not 
merely the force of a single mind, but the intellectual 
power of the age in which he lives. 

It is upon these last considerations, much more than 
on the efforts of original genius, that I would rest my 
hopes of the progress of the race. What genius alone 
could accomplish in science, the world has already seen: 
and I am ready to subscribe to the opinion of those 
who think, that the splendor of its past exertions is not 
likely to be obscured by the fame of future philosophers. 
But the experiment yet remains to be tried, what hghts 
may be thrown on the most, important of all subjects, 
by the free discussions of inquisitive nations, unfettered 
by prejudice, and stimulated in their inquiries by every 
motive that can awaken whatever is either generous or 
selfish in human nature. How trifling are the effects 
which the bodily strength of an individual is able to 
produce, (however great may be his natural endow- 
ments,) when compared with those which have been 
accomplished by the conspiring force of an ordinary 
multitude ? It was not the single arm of a Theseus, or 
a Hercules, but the hands of such men as ourselves. 
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that, in ancient Egypt, raised those monuments of ar- 
chitecture, which remain from age to age, to attest the 
wonders of combined and persevering industry, and, 
while they humble the importance of the [individual, to 
exalt the dignity, and to animate the labors of the 
species. 

These views with respect to the probable improve- 
ment of the world, are so conducive to the comfort 
of those who entertain them, that even, although 
they were founded in delusion, a wise man would be 
disposed to cherish them. What should have indu- 
ced some respectable writers to controvert them, vnth 
so great an asperity of expression, it is not easy to 
conjecture, for whatever may be thought of their truth, 
their practical tendency is surely favorable to human 
happiness ; nor can that temper of mind, which dis- 
poses a man to give them a welcome reception, be can- 
didly suspected of designs hostile to the interests of 
humanity. One thing is certain, that the greatest of all 
obstacles to the improvement of the world, is that pre- 
vailing belief of its improbability, which damps the ex- 
ertions of so many individuals ; and that, in proportion 
as the contrary opinion becomes general, it realizes the 
event which it leads us to anticipate. Surely, if any 
thing can have a tendency to call forth in the pubUc 
service the exertions of individuals, it must be an idea 
of the magnitude of that work in which they are con- 
spiring, and a beUef of the permanence of those bene- 
fits, which they confer on mankind by every attempt to 
inform and to enlighten them. As in ancient Rome, 
therefore, it was regarded as the mark of a good citizen, 
never to despair of the fortunes of the repubUc ; — ^so 
the good citizen of the world, whatever may be the 
political aspect of his own times, will never despair of 
the fwtunes of the human race, but will act upon the 
conviction, that prejudice, slavery, and corruption, must 
gradually give way to truth, liberty, and virtue; and 
that, in the moral world, as well as in the material, the 
farther our observations extend, and the longer they are 
continued, the more we shall perceive of order and of 
benevolent design in the universe. 
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Nor is this change in the condition of man» in conse- 
quence of the progress of reason, by any means con- 
trary to the general analogy of his natural history. In 
the infancy of the individual, his existence is preserved 
by instincts, which disappear afterwards, when they are 
no longer necessary. In the savage state of our spe- 
cies, there are instincts which seem to form a part of 
the human constitution, and of which no traces remain 
in those periods of society, in which their use is super- 
seded by a more enlarged experience. Why then 
should we deny the probabiUty of something similar to 
this, in the history of mankind considered in their polit- 
ical capacity 1 I have already had occasion to observe, 
that the governments which the world has hitherto seen, 
have seldom or never taken their rise from deep laid 
schemes of human poUcy. In every state of society 
which has yet existed, the multitude has, in general, 
acted from the immediate impulse of passion, or from 
the pressure of their wants and necessities ; and, there- 
fore, what we commonly call the poUtical order, is, at 
least in a great measure, the result of the passions and 
wsti^ts of man, combined with the circumstances of his 
situation, or, in other words, it is chiefly the result of 
the wisdom of nature. So beautifully, indeed, do these 
passions and circumstances act in subserviency to her 
designs; and so invariably have they been found, in the 
history of past ages to conduct him in time to certain 
beneficial arrangements, that we can hardly bring our- 
selves to believe that the end was not foreseen by .those 
who were engaged in the pursuit • Even in those rude 
periods of society, when, like the lower animals, he fol- 
lows blindly his instinctive principles of action, he is led 
by an invisible hand, and contributes his share to the 
execution of a plan, of the nature and advantages of 
which he has no conception. The operations pf the 
bee, when it begins for the first time to form its cell, 
conveys to us a striking image of the efforts of unenlight- 
ened man, in conducting the operations of an infant 
government. 

A great variety of prejudices might be mentioned, 
which are found to prevail universally among our spe- 
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eies in certaih periods of society, and which seem to be 
essentially necessary for maintaining its order, in ages 
when men are unable to comprehend the purposes for 
which governments are instituted. As society advances, 
dfeese prejudices gradually lose their influence on the 
ftigher classes, and would probably soon disappear alto- 
gether> if it were not found expedient to prolong their 
existence, as a source of authority over the multitude. 
In an age, however, of universal and unrestrained dis- 
cussion, it is impossible that they can long maintain their 
emptire ; nor ought we to regret their decline, if the im- 
portant ends to which they have been subservient in the 
past experieilce of mankind, are found to be accom- 
plished by the growing light of philosophy. On this 
supposition, a history of human prejudices, as far as 
they have supplied the place of more enlarged political 
views, may, at some future period, furnish to the philos- 
opher a subject of speculation, no less pleasing and in- 
structive, th^ that beneficent wisdom of nature, which 
guides the operations of the lower animals, and which, 
even ift out own species, takes upon itself the car* of 
the individual in the infancy of human reason. 

I have only to observe farther, that, in proportion as 
these prospects, with respect to the progress of reason, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the consequent im- 
provement of mankind, shall be realized, the political 
hiiftary of the world will be regulated by steady and 
uniform causes, and the philosopher will be enabled to 
form probable conjectures with respect to the future 
course of human affairs. 

It is justly remarked by Mr. Hume, that **what de- 
pends on a few persons is, in a great measure, to be 
ascribed to chance, or secret and unknown causes: 
what arises from a great number, may often be account- 
ed for by determinate and known causes.** ** To judge 
by this rule,*' he continues, **the domestic and the grad- 
ual revolutions of a state must be a more proper object 
of reasoning and observation, than the foreign and the 
violent, which are commonly produced by single per- 
sons, and are more influenced by whim, fofiy, or caprice^ 
than by general passions and interests. The depression 

VOL. I. 26 
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of the lords, and rise of the commons in England, after 
the statutes of alienation and the increase of trade and 
industry, are more easily accounted for by general prin- 
ciples, than the depression of the Spanish, and rise of 
the French monarchy, after the death of Charles the 
Fifth. Had Harry the Fourth, Cardinal Richelieu, and 
Louis the Fourteenth, been Spaniards ; and Philip the 
Second, Third, and Fourth, and Charles the Second, 
been Frenchmen; the history of these nations had 
been entirely reversed." 

From these principles, it would seem to be a neces- 
sary consequence, that, in proportion as the circumstan- 
ces shall operate which I have been endeavouring to 
illustrate, the whole system of human affairs, including 
both the domestic order of society in particular states, 
and the relations which exist among different communi- 
ties, in consequence of war and negotiation, will be 
subjected to the influence of causes which are " known 
and determinate." Those domestic affairs, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume, are already proper subjects of 
reasoning and observation, in consequence of their de- 
pendence on general interests and passions, will become 
so, more and more, daily, as prejudices shall decline, 
and knowledge shall be diffused among the lower or- 
ders: while the relations among different states, which 
have depended hitherto, in a great measure, on the 
**whim, foUy, and caprice" of single persons, will be 
gradually more and more regulated by the general in- 
terests of the individuals who compose them, and by 
the popular opinions of more enlightened times. Al- 
ready, during the very short interval which has elapsed 
since the publication of Mr. Hume's writings, an aston- 
ishing change has taken place in Europe. The mysteries 
of courts have been laid open ; the influence of secret ne- 
gotiation on the relative situation of states has declined ; 
and the studies of those men whose public spirit or am- 
bition devotes them to the service of their country, have 
been diverted from the intrigues of cabinets, and the 
details of the diplomatic code, to the liberal and msmly 
pursuits of political philosophy. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

OP THB ASSOCIATION OF IBEAS. 

The subject on which I am now to enter, naturally 
divides itself mto two Parts. The first relates to the 
influence of Association, in regulating the succession of 
our thoughts ; the second, of its influence on the intel- 
lectual powers, and on the moral character, by the more 
intimate and indissoluble combinations which it leads us 
to form in infancy and in early youth. The two inqui- 
ries, indeed, run into each other ; but it will contribute 
much to the order of our speculations, to keep the fore- 
going arrangement in view. 



PART FIRST, 



or TUS INFLtJSJf ex OF ABfOClATIOir IN REGULATING TUX f UCCKSIlOlf OF OUS 

TBOUOHTB. 

SECTION I. 

General Observations on this Part of our Constitution, and on the Language of 
PhUoBophen with respect to it 

That one thought is often suggested to the mind by 
another, and that the sight of an external object often 
recalls former occurrences, and revives former feelings, 
are facts which are perfectly familiar, even to those who 
are the least disposed to speculate concerning the prin- 
ciples of their nature. In passing along a road which 
we have formerly travelled in the company of a friend, 
the particulars of the conversation in which we were 
then engaged, are frequently suggested to us by the ob- 
jects we meet with. In such a scene, we recollect that 
a particular subject was started ; and, in passing the dif- 
ferent houses, and plantations, and rivers, the arguments 
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we were discussing when we last sawthem, recur spon- 
taneously to the memory. The connexion which is 
formed in the mind between the words of a language 
and the ideas they denote ; the connexion which is 
formed between the different words of a discourse we 
have committed to memory; the connexion between 
the different notes of a piece of music in the mind of the 
musician, are all obvious instances of the same general 
law of our nature. 

The influence of perceptible objects in reviving for- 
mer thoughts, and former feelings, is more particularly 
remarkable. After time has, in some degree, reconciled 
us to the death of a friend, how wonderfully are we af- 
fected the first time we enter the house where he lived I 
Every thing wo see, the apartment where he studied, 
the chair upon which he sat, recall to us the happiness 
we have enjoyed together ; and we should feel it a sort 
of violation of that respect we owe to his memory, to 
engage in any light or indifferent discourse when such 
objects are before us. In the case, too, of those remark- 
able scenes which interest the curiosity, from the 
memorable persons or transactions which we have been 
accustomed to connect with them in the course of our 
studies, the fancy is more awakened by the actual percep- 
tion of the scene itself, than by the mere conception or 
imagination of it. Hence the pleasure we enjoy in vis- 
iting classical ground, in beholding the retreats which 
inspired the genius of our favorite autht)rs, or the fields 
which have been dignified by exertions of heroic virtue. 
How feeble are the emotions produced by the hveliest 
conception of modem Italy, to what the pofet felt, when, 
amidst the ruins of Rome, 

**He drew th' inspiring breath of ancient arts, 

And trod the sacred walks 

Where, at each step, imagination burns ! " * 

The well-known effect of a particular time on Swiss 
regiments when at a distance from home, furnishes a 
very striking illustration of the peculiar power of a per- 

* " Quacunque ingredimur," says Cicero, speakia^ of Athens, ** in aliquam his- 
-tofitm vesligimn pemmus.'* 
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c^tiooi, or of an impression on the senses, to awaken 
associated thoughts and feelings ; and numberless facts 
of a similar nature must have occurred to every person 
of moderate sensibility, in the course of his' own expe* 
rience. \ 

"Whilst we were at dinner," says Captain King, 
^< in this miserable hut, on the banks of the river Awat- 
ska ; the guests of a people with whose existence we had 
before been scarce acquainted, and at the extremity of 
the habitable gldb^ ; a solitary, half- worn pewter spoosi^ 
whose shape was familiar to us, attracted our attention, 
and, on examination, we found it stamped on the back 
with the word London. I cannot pass over this circum* 
stance in silence, out of gratitude for the many pleasant 
thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances^ 
it excited in us. Those who have experienced the ef- 
fects that long absence, and extreme distance from their 
native country, produce on the mind, will readily 
conceive the pleasure such a trifling incident can give."- 

.The difference between the effect of a perception 
and an idea, in awaking associated thoughts and feeUngs^ 
is finely described in the introduction to the fifth book 
De Finibus. 

" We agreed," says Cicero, " that we should take our 
afternoon's walk in the academy, as at that time of the 
day it was a place where there was no resort of com- 
pany. Accordingly, at the hour appointed, we went to 
Piso's. We passed the time in conversing on different 
matters during our short walk from the double gate, tiU 
we came to the academy, that justly celebrated spot ; 
which, as we wished, we found a perfect solitude. * I 
know not,' said Piso, * whether it be a natural feeling, 
or an illusion of the imagination founded on habit, that 
we are more powerfully affected by the sight of those 
places which have been much frequented by illustrious 
men, than when we either listen to the recital, or read 
the detail, of their great actions. At this moment, I 
feel strongly that emotion which I speak of. I see be- 
fore me the perfect form of Plato, who was wont to dis- 
pute in this very place : these gardens not only recall 
him to my memory, but present lus very person to mj 
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senses. I fancy to myself, that here stood Speuinppus ; 
there Xenocrates ; and here, on this bench, sat his dis- 
ciple Polemo. To me, our ancient senate-house seems 
peopled with the like visionary forms ; for, often, when 
I enter it, the shades of Scipio, of Cato, and of LsUus, 
and, in particular, of my venerable grandfather, rise to 
my imagination. In short, such is the effect of local situa- 
tion in recalling associated ideas to the mind, that it is 
not without reason, some philosophers have founded on 
this principle a species of artificial memory.' " 

This influence of perceptible objects, in awakening 
associated thoughts and associated feelings, seems to 
arise, in a great measure, from their permanent opera- 
tion as exciting or suggesting causes. When a train of 
thought takes its rise from an idea or conception, the 
first idea soon ' disappears, and a series of others suc- 
ceeds, which are gradually less and less related to that 
with which the train commenced ; but, in the case of 
perception, the exciting cause remains steadily before 
us, and all the thoughts and feelings which have any ge- 
lation to it, crowd into the mind in rapid succession, 
strengthening each other's effects, and all conspiring in 
the same general impression. 

I already observed, that the connexions, which 
exist among our thoughts, have been long familiarly 
known to the vulgar, as well as to philosophers. It is, 
indeed, only of late, that we have been possessed of an 
appropriated phrase to express them ; but that the gen- 
eral fact is not a recent discovery, maybe inferred fi-om 
many of the common maxims of prudence and of pro- 
priety, which have plainly been suggested by an atten- 
tion to this part of our constitution. When we lay it 
down, for example, as a general rule, to avoid in con- 
versation all expressions, and all topics of discourse, 
which have any relation, however remote, to ideas of an 
unpleasant nature, we plainly proceed on the supposi- 
tion that there are certain connexions among our 
thoughts, which have an influence over the order of 
their succession. It is unnecessary to remark, how 
much of the comfort and good humor of social life de* 
pends on an attention to this consideration. Such atten- 
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tions are more particularly essential in our intercourse 
with men of the world ; for the commerce of society has 
a wonderful effect in increasing the quickness and the 
facility, with which we associate all ideas which have 
any reference to life and manners;* and, of conse- 
quence, it must render the sensibility alive to many cir- 
cumstances which, from the remoteness of their relation 
to the situation and history of the parties, would other- 
wise have passed unnoticed. 

When an idea, however, is thus suggested by associa- 
tion, it produces a slighter impression, or, at least, it 
produces its impression more gradually,. than if it were 
presented more directly and immediately to the mmd.. 
And hence, when we are under a necessity of communis 
eating any disagreeable information to another, delicacy 
leads us, instead of mentioning the thing itself, to men- 
tion something else from which our meaning may be un- 
derstood. In this manner, we prepare our hearers for 
the unwelcome intelligence. 

The distinction between gross and delicate flattery, 
is founded upon the same principle. As nothing is more 
offensive than flattery which is direct and pointed, praise 
is considered as happy and elegant, in proportion to the 
slightness of the associations by which it is conveyed. 

To this tendency which one thought has to introduce 
another, philosophers have given the name of the Asso-^ 
dation of ideas ; and, as I would not wish, excepting 
in a case of necessity, to depart from common language,, 
or to expose myself to the charge of delivering old doc- 
trines in a new form, I shall .continue to make use of the 
same expression. I am sensible, indeed, that the ex- 
pression is by no means unexceptionable ; and that, if 
it be used (as it frequently has been) to comprehend 
those laws by which the succession of all our thoughts 
and of all our mental operations is regulated, the word 

* The fluperiority which the man of the world possesses over the recluse student, 
in his knowledge of mankind, is partly the result of this quickness and facility of as- 
sociation. Those trifling ciicumstanee^ in conversation and hehaviour, which, to 
the latter, convey only 3ieir most obvious and avowed meaning, lay open to the 
former many of the trains of thought which are connected with them, and frequently 
give him a distinct view of a character, on that very side where it is supposed to be 
most concealed from his observation. 
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idea must be understood inua senae much more exteusife 
than it is commonly employed in. It is very justly re- 
marked by Dr. Reid, that <^ memory, judgment, reascm* 
ing, passions, affections, and purposes ; in a word, every 
operation of the mind, excepting those of sense, is ex- 
cited occasionally in the train of our thoughts : so that,, 
if we make the train of our thoughts to be only a tr^tin 
ef ideas^ the word idea must be understood to denote 
all these operations." In continuing, therefore, to em^ 
ploy, upon this subject, that language, which has been 
consecrated by the practice of our best philosophical 
writers in England, I would not be understood to dis- 
pute the advantages which might be derived from the 
introduction of a new phrase, more precise and more 
applicable to the fact. 

The ingenious author whom I last quoted, seems to think 
thai the association of ideas has no claim to be consider- 
ed as an original prii]iciple» or as an ultimate fact in our 
nature. " I believe," says he, " that the origin^ princi- 
ples of the mind, of which we can give no account, but 
that such is our constitution, are more in number than 
is commonly thought. But we ought not to multiply 
them without necessity. That trains of thinking, which, 
by frequent repetition, have become familiar, should 
spontaneously offer themselves to our fancy, seems to 
require no other original quality but the power of habit" 

With this observation I cannot agree ; because I think 
it more philosophical to resolve the power of habit into 
the association of ideas, than to resolve the association 
of ideas into habit. 

The word habity in the sense in which it is com- 
monly employed, expresses that facility which the mind 
acquires, in all its exertions, both animal and intellectu« 
al, in consequence of practice. We apply it to the 
dexterity of the workman ; to the extemporary fluency 
of the orator ; to the rapidity of the arithmetical ac- 
countant That this facility is the effect of practice, we 
knpw from experience to be a fact ; but it does not seem 
to be an ultimate fact, nor incapable of analysis. 

In the Essay on Attention, I showed that the effects 
of practice are produced partly on the body, and partly 
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on the mincL The muscles, which we employ m me- 
chanical operations, become stronger, and become more 
obedient to the wilL This is a fact, of which it is prob- 
able that philosophy will never be able to give any ex- 
planation. 

But even in mechanical operations, the effects of prac- 
tice are produced partly on the mind ; and, as far as 
this is the case, they are resolvable into what philoso- 
phers call the association of ideas ; or into that general 
fact, which Dr. Reid himself has stated, " that trains of 
thinking, which, by frequent repetition, have become fa- 
miliar, spontaneously offer themselves to the mind." In 
the case of habits which are purely intellectual, the ef- 
fects of practice resolve themselves completely into this 
principle : and it appears to me more precise and more 
satisfactory, to state the principle itself as a law of our 
constitution, than to slur it over under the concise ap- 
pellation of habiU which we apply in common to mind 
and to body. 

The tendency in the human mind to associate or con- 
nect its thoughts together, is sometimes called (but very 
improperly) the imagination. Between these two parts 
of our constitution, there is indeed a very intimate rela- 
tion ; and it is probably owing to this relation, that they 
have been so generally confounded under the same 
name. When the mind is occupied about absent objects 
of sense, (which, I believe, it is habitually in the great 
majority of mankind,) its train of thought is merely a 
series of conceptions ; or, in common language, of ima- 
ginations.* In the case, too, of poetical imagination, it 
is the association of ideas that supplies the materials 
out of which its combinations are formed ; and when 
such an imaginary combination is become familiar to the 
mind, it is the association of ideas that connects its dif- 
ferent parts together, and unites them into one whole. 
The association of ideas, therefore, although perfectly 
distinct from the power of imagination, is immediately 
and essentially subservient to all its exerttons. 

* Accordingly, Hobbes calls th^ tiain of thought m the mind, " CoDsequentia siye 
•eiies imaginationum." '* Per aeiiem unaginationum intelligo succeisioiieiB uniiia 
tio^tatioms ad aliam.*'— Xcvui<ftan, cap. iii. 

VOL. I. 27 
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The last observation seems to me to point out, also, 
the circumstance which has led the greater part of Eng- 
lish writers, to use the words imagmUum and fancy 
as synonymous. It is obvious that a creative imagina- 
tion, when a person possesses it so habitually that it may 
be regarded as forming one of the characteristics of his 
genius, implies a power of summoning up, at pleasure, 
a particular class of ideas, and of ideas related to each 
other in a particular manner ; which power can be the 
result only of certain habits of association, which the 
individual has acquired. It is to this power of the mind, 
which is evidently a particular turn of thought, and not 
one of the common principles of our nature, that our best 
writers (so far as I am able to judge) refer, in general, 
when they make use of the word fancy : I say, in gene- 
ral ; for in disquisitions of. this sort, in which the best 
writers are seldom precise and steady in the employ- 
ment of words, it is only to their prevailing practice that 
we can appeal as an authority. What the particular re- 
lations are, by which those ideas are connected that are 
subservient to poetical imagination, I shall not inquire at 
present. I think they are chiefly those of resemblance 
and analogy. But whatever they may be, the power of 
summoning up at pleasure the ideas so related, as it is 
the ground-work of poetical genius, is of sufficient im- 
portance in the human constitution to deserve an appro- 
priated name ; and, for this purpose, the word fancy 
would appear to be the most convenient that our lan- 
guage swords. 

Dr. Reid has somewhere observed, that, " the part of 
our constitution on which the association of ideas de- 
pends, was called, by the older English writers, the^n- 
tasy or fancy ; '* an use of the word, we may remark, 
which coincides, in many instances, with that which I 
propose to make of it. It differs from it only m this, 
that these writers applied it to the association of ideas 
in general, whereas I restrict its application to that habit 
of associatioB^ which is subservient to poetical imagina- 
tion. 

According to the explanation, which has now been 
given to the word /ancy, the office of this power is to 
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collect materials for the Imagination; and therefore the 
latter power presupposes the former, while the former 
does not necessarily suppose the latter. A man whose 
habits of association present to him, for illustrating or 
embellishing a subject, a number of resembling or of 
analogous ideas, we call a man of fancy; but for an ef- 
fort of imagination, various other powers are necessary, 
particularly the powers of taste and of judgment; with- 
out which, we can hope to produce nothing that will be 
a source of pleasure to others. It is the power of fan- 
cy which supplies the poet with metaphorical language, 
and with all the analogies which are the foundation of 
his allusions ; but it is the power of imagination that 
creates the complex scenes he describes, and the ficti- 
tious characters he delineates. To fancy, we apply the 
epithets of rich or luxuriant ; to imagination, those of 
beautiful or sublime.^ 



SECTION 11. 

Of the Prindplei of Assoctatioii among our Ideas. 

The facts which I stated in the former section, to il- 
lustrate the tendency of a perception, or of an idea, to 
suggest ideas related to it, are so obvious as to be mat- 
ter of common remark. But the relations which connect 
all our thoughts together, and the laws which regulate 
their succession, were but little attended to before the 
publication of Mr. Hume's writings. 

It is well known to those who are in the least conver- 
sant with the present state of metaphysical science, that 
this eminent writer has attempted to reduce all the prin- 
ciples of association among our ideas to three : Resem- 
blance, Contiguity in time and place, and Cause and 
Effect The attempt was great, and worthy of his gen- 
ius ; but it has been shown by several writers since his 
time,* that his enumeration is not only incomplete, but 
that it is even indistinct, so far it goes. 

• See in particular. Lord KAiMxs'a ElemenU of Cfriiieism^ind tDr. Gerard's 
JEsaay on GerUtu. See also Dr. Campbei.l'8 PhUoMOphy qf IVietorie, vol. i. p. 

It is obserred by Dr. Beattie, that somethiug like an attempt to enumerate thelawi 
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It is not hecessary for my present puipose^ that I 
should enter into a critical examination of this part of 
Mr. Hume's system ; or that I should attempt to specify 
those principles of association which hejbas omitted. 
Indeed, it does not seem to me, that the problem ad- 
mits of a satisfactory solution ; for there is no possible 
relation among the objects of our knowledge, which 
may not serve to connect them together in the mind ; 
and, therefore, although one enumeration may be more 
omprehensive than another, a perfectly comjplete enu- 
meration is scarcely to be expected. 

Nor is it merely in consequence of the relations among 
things, that our notions of them are associated : they are 
frequently coupled together by means of relations among 
the words which denote them ; such as a similarity of 
sound, or other circumstances still more trifling. The 
alliteration which is so common in poetry, and in pro- 
verbial sayings, seems to arise, partly at least, from as- 
sociations of ideas founded on the accidental circum- 
stance, of the two words which express them beginning 
with the same letter. 

*' But thousands die, without or this or that. 
Die, and ^ndow a College, or a Gat." 

PoPK*8 Ep. to Lord Sathurgt. 

" Ward tried, on Puppies, and the Poor, his drop." 

M, hniUU. o/ Horace. 
** Pufis, powders, patches ; Bibles, billets-doux." 

Rape of the Lock. 

This indeed pleases only onsUght occasions, when it may 
be supposed that the mind is in some degree playful, 
and under the influence of those principles of associa- 

of association is to be found in Aristotle ; who, in speaking of RecoUection, insinu* 
ates, with ^his usual brevity, that " the relations, by which we are led from one 
thought to another, in tracing out, or hunting after,** as he calls it, *< any particular 
thought which does not immediately occur, are chiefly three ; Roiembiance, Con* 
tiariety, and Contiguity.*' See J)i8tertatum$, Moral and CrUiecd, p. 9. Also p. 
146. 

The passage to which Dr. Beattie refen, is as follows : 

"Orar ovr ayafUfAVtiaxufAB'd-a, *wovgii&a lay nqoxiqmv ttva xiyijaei»y, 
loi^ Sp mrri&tifUPt fu^ ^y ixelpri tt<a&6. Jio xal to iqx^g &fiQBV0fuw 
vo^aoartig ano rov rvr, ^ SHov rtpog, »oti wp ofiolov, 19 ipeeythvy f tov 
oMy/vg. Jut TOVTO ylvnai ^ wdupfiotg, 

Abistot. ae Memor. ei iteniini$e. voL t p. 681, Edit Du Yjll, 
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tion iTirhich commonly take place when we are caj*eles8 
snd disengaged. Every person must be offended with 
the second line of the following couplet, which forms 
part of a very sublime description of the Divine Power : 

** Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
' As full, as perfect, in a Hair as Heart." 

Ettay on Mouh £p. 1. 

To these observations, it may be added, that things 
which have no known relation to each other, are often 
associated, in consequence of their producing similar ef- 
fects on the mind. Some of the finest poetical allusions 
are founded on this principle ; and, accordingly, if the 
reader is not possessed of sensibihty congenial to that 
of the poet, he will be apt to overlook their meaning, 
or to censure them as absurd. To such a critic it would 
not be easy to vindicate the beauty of the following 
stanza, in an Ode addressed to a lady by the author of 
The Seasons: 

" Oh thou, whose tender, serious eye 
Expressive speaks the soul I love ; 
The gentle azure of the sky, 

The pensive shadows of the grove." 

I have already ssud, that the view of the subject which 
I propose to take, does not require a complete enume- 
ration of our prmciples of association. There is, how- 
ever, an important distinctioDi among them, to which I 
shall have occasion frequently to refer^ and which, as far 
as I know, has not hitherto attracted the notice of phi- 
losophers. The relations upon which some of them are 
founded, are perfectly obvious to the mind ; those which 
are the foundation of others, are discovered only in con- 
sequence of particular efforts of attention. Of the for- 
mer kind, are the relations of Resemblance and Analo- 
gy, of Contrariety, of Vicinity in time and place, and 
those which arise from accidental coincidences in the 
sound of different words. These, in general, connect 
our thoughts together, when they are suffered to take 
their natural course, and when we are conscious of lit- 
tle or no active exertion. Of the latter kind, are the 
relations of Cause and Effect, of Means and End, of 
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Premises and Conclusion ; and those others, which reg- 
ulate the train of thought in the mind of the Philoso- 
pher, when he is engaged in a particular investigation. 

It is owing to this distinction, that transitions, which 
would be highly offensive in philosophical writing, are 
the most pleasing of any in poetry. In the former spe- 
cies of composition, we expect to see an author lay 
down a distinct plan or method, and observe it rigorous- 
ly ; without allowing himself to ramble into digressions^ 
suggested by the accidental ideas or expressions which 
may occur to him in his progress. In that state of mind 
in which poetry is read, such digressions are not only 
agreeable, but necessary to the effect ; and an arrange- 
ment founded on the spontaneous and seemingly casual 
order of our thoughts, pleases more than one suggest- 
ed by an accurate analysis of the subject 

How absurd would the long digression in praise of 
Industry, in Thomson's Autumn, appear, if it occurred 
in a prose essay ! — ^a digression, however, which, in that 
beautiful poem, arises naturally and insensibly from the 
view of a luxuriant harvest ; and which as naturally 
leads the Poet back to the pomt where his excursion 
began: 

"AH is the gift of Industry; whatever 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter, cheer'd by him, 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
Th' excluded tempest idly rave along ; 
His hardened fingers deck the gaudy Spring ; 
Without him Summer were an arid waste ; 
Nor to th* Autumnal months could thus transmit 
Those full, mature, immeasurable stores, 
That waving round, recall my wand'ring song." 

In Goldsmith's Traveller, the trassitions are managed 
with consummate skill ; and yet, how different from that 
logical method which would be suited to a philosophical 
discourse on the state of society in the difterent parts 
of Europe ! Some of the finest are suggested by the 
associating principle of Contrast Thus, after describ- 
ing the effeminate and debased Romans, the Poet pro- 
ceeds to the Swiss : 

"My soul, turn from them — ^tum we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display.'* 
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And, after painting some defects in the iQanners of this 
gallant but unrefined people, his thoughts are led to 
those of the French : 

** To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn — and France displays her bright domain/* 

The transition which occurs in the following lines, 
seems to be suggested by the accidental mention of a 
word ; and is certainly one of the happiest in our lan- 
guage. 

** Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! — 
—Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies, where Britain courts the western spring." 

Numberless illustrations of the same remark might be 
collected from the ancient Poets, more particularly from 
the Georgics of Virgil, where the singular felicity of the 
transitions has attracted the notice even of those, who 
have been the least disposed to indulge themselves in 
philosophical refinements concerning the principles of 
Criticism. A celebrated instance of this kind occurs in 
the end of the first Book ; — the consideration of the 
weather and of its common prognostics leading the fancy, 
in the first place, to those more extraordinary phenome- 
na, which, according to the superstitious belief of the vul- 
gar, are the forerunners of political revolutions ; and, 
afterwards, to the death of Caesar, and the battles of 
Pharsalia and Philippi. The manner in which the Poet 
returns to his original subject, displays that exquisite art 
which is to be derived only from the diligent and en- 
lightened study of nature. 

"Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finihus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila ; 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque efibssis mirabitur ossa sepulchris/' 

The facility with which ideas are associated in the 
mind, is very different in different individuals : a circum- 
stance which, as I shall afterwards show, lays the foun- 
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dation of remarkable varieties among men, both in re- 
spect of genius and of character. I am inclined, too, 
to think that, in the other sex (probably in consequence 
of early education) ideas are more easily associa):ed to- 
gether, than in the minds of men. Hence the liveliness 
of their fancy, and the superiority they possess in epis- 
tolary writing, and in those kinds of poetry, in which 
the principal recommendations are ease of thought and 
expression. Hence, too, the facility with which they 
contract or lose habits, and accommodate their minds to 
new situations; and, I may add, the disposition they 
have to that species of superstition which is founded on 
accidental combinations of circumstances. The influ- 
ence which this facility of association has on the power 
of Taste, shall be afterwards considered. 



SECTION in. 

Of the Power wUch the Mind has over the Train of its Thoog^. 

By means of the Association of Ideas, a constant 
current of thoughts, if I may use the expression, is 
made to pass through the mind while we are awake* 
Sometimes the current is interrupted, and the thoughts 
diverted into a new channel, in consequence of the 
ideas suggested by other men, or of the objects of per- 
ception with which we are surrounded. So completely, 
however, is the mind in this particular subjected to 
physical laws, that it has been justly observed,* we 
cannot, by an effort of our will, call up any one thought ; 
and that tiie train of our ideas depends on causes which 
operate in a manner inexplicable by us. 

This observation, although it has been censured as 
paradoxical, is almost self-evident ; for, to call up a par- 
ticular thought, supposes it to be already in the mind. 
As I shall have frequent occasion, however, to refer to 
the observation afterwards, I shall endeavour to obviate 
the only objection which, I think, can reasonably be 
urged against it ; and which is founded on that operation 

* By Lord Kilimss, and others. 
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of the mind, which is commonly called recollection or 
intentional memory. 

It is evident, that before we attempt to recollect the 
particular circiunstances of any event, that event in gen- 
eral must have been an object of our attention. We 
remember the outlines of the story, but cannot at first 
give a complete account of it If we wish to recall 
these circumstances, there are only two ways in which 
we can proceed. We must either form different sup- 
positions, and then consider which of these tallies best 
with the other circumstances of the event ; or, by re- 
volving in our mind the circumstances we remember, 
we must endeavour to excite the recollection of the 
other circumstances associated with them. The first of 
these processes is, properly speaking, an inference of 
reason, and plainly furnishes no exception to the doc- 
trine already deUvered. We have an instance of the 
other mode of recollection, when we are at a loss for 
the beginning of a sentence in reciting* a composition 
that we do not perfectly remember ; in which case we 
naturally repeat over, two or three times, the concluding 
words of the preceding sentence, in order to call up the 
other words which used to be connected with them in 
the memory. In this instance, it is evident, that the cir- 
cumstances we desire to remember, are not recalled to 
the mind in immediate consequence of an exertion of 
volition, but are suggested by some other circumstances 
with which they are connected, independently of our 
will, by the laws of our constitution. 

Notwithstanding, however, the immediate dependence 
of the train of our thoughts on the laws of association, 
it must not be imagined that the will possesses no influ- 
ence over it This influence, indeed, is not exercised 
directly and immediately, as we are apt to suppose, on 
a superficial view of the subject : but it is, nevertheless, 
very extensive in its effects ; and the different degrees 
in which it is possessed by different individuals, consti- 
tute some of the most striking inequalities among men, 
in point of intellectual capacity. 

Of the powers which the mind possesses over the 
train of its thoughts, the most obvious is its power of 

VOL. I. 28 
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singling out any one of them at pleasure ; of detaining 
it ; and of making it a particular object of attention. 
By doing so, we not only stop the succession that would 
otherwise take place, but, in consequence of our bring- 
ing to view the less obvious relations among our ideas, 
we frequently divert the current of our thoughts into a 
new channel. If, for example, when I am indolent and 
inactive, the name of Sir Isaac Newton accidentally oc- 
cur to me, it will perhaps suggest, one after another, the 
names of some other eminent mathematicians and as- 
tronomers, or of some of his illustrious contemporaries 
and friends : and a number of them may pass in review 
before me, without engaging my curiosity in any consid- 
erable degree. In a different state of mind, the name 
of Newton will lead my thoughts to the principal inci- 
dents of his^ life, and the more striking features of his 
character : or, if my mind be ardent and vigorous, will 
lead my attention to the sublime discoveries he made, 
and gradually engage me in some philosophical investi- 
gation. To every object, there are others which bear 
obvious and strilang relations ; and others, also, whose 
relation to it does not readily occur to us, unless we 
dwell upon it for some time, and place it before us in 
different points of view. 

But the principal power we possess over the train of 
our ideas, is founded on the influence which our habits 
of thinking have on the laws of Association ; an influ- 
ence which is so great, that we may often form a pretty 
shrewd judgment concerning a man's prevailing turn of 
thought, from the transitions he makes in conversation or 
in writmg. It is well known, too, that by means of hab- 
it, a particular associating principle may be strengthened 
to such a degree, as to give us a command of all the 
different ideas in our mind, which have a certain relation 
to each other; so that when any one of the class occurs 
to us, we have almost a certainty that it will surest the 
r«st. What confidence in his ovm powers must a speak- 
er possess, when he rises without premeditation, in a 
popular assembly, to amuse his audience with a lively or 
^ui humorous speech ! Such a confidence, it is evident. 
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can only arise from along experience of the strength of 
particular associating principles. 

To how great a degree this part of our constitution 
may be influenced by habit, appears from facts which 
are familiar to every one. A man who has an ambition 
to become a punster, seldom or never fails in the attain- 
ment of his object ; that is, he seldom or never fails in 
acquiring a power which other men have not, of sum- 
moning up; on a particular occasion, a number of words 
different from each other in meaning, and resembling 
each other, more or less, in sound. I am inclined to 
think that even genuine wit is a habit acquired in a sim- 
ilar way ; and that, although some individuals may, from 
natural constitution, be more fitted than others to ac- 
quire this habit, it is founded in every case on a pecu- 
liarly strong association among certain classes of our 
ideas, which gives the person who possesses it, a com- 
mand over those ideas which is denied to ordinary men. 
But there is no instance in which the effect of habits of 
association is more remarkable, than in those men who 
possess a facility of rhyming. That a man should be 
able to express his thoughts perspicuously and elegantly 
under the restraints which rhyme imposes, would appear 
to be incredible, if we did not know it to be fact. 
Such a power implies a wonderful command both of 
ideas and of expressions, and yet daily experience 
shows that it may be gained with very little practice* 
Pope tells us with respect to himself, that he could ex- 
press himself not only more concisely, but more easily, 
in rhyme than in prose.* 

Nor is it only in these trifling accomplishments that 
we may trace the influence of habits of association. 
In every instance of invention, either in the fine arts, in 
the mechanical arts, or in the sciences, there is some 
new idea, or some new combination of ideas, brought 
to light by the inventor. This, undoubtedly, may often 

* <* When habit is once gained, nothing so easy as practice. Cfeero writes, that 
^tlpater the Sidoniiii coud pour forth hexameters extempore ; and that, whenever 
he chose to versify, words followed him of coarse. We may add to Antipater, the 
aDcient ihapsodists of the Greelu, and the modem improvisator! of the Italians/' 

Harris's PhU.Inq. 108, n(\ 
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happen in a way which he is unable to explain ; that is, 
his invention may be suggested to him by some lucky 
thought, the origin of which he is unable to trace. But 
when a man possesses a habitual fertility of invention in 
any particular art or science, and can rely with confi- 
dence on his inventive powers, whenever he is called 
upon to exert them, he must have acquired, by previous 
habits of study, a command over certain classes of his 
ideas, which enables him, at pleasure, to bring them 
under his review. The Ulustration of these subjects 
may throw light on some processes of the mind which 
are not in general well understood : and I shall, accord- 
ingly, in the following section, offer a few hints with 
respect to those habits of association which are the 
foundation of wit ; of the power of rhyming ; of poetical 
fancy ; and of invention in matters of science* 

SECTION IV. 

IlluBtratioDs of the Doctrine stated in the preceding Section. 
I. OP WIT. 

According to Locke, Wit consists " in the assem- 
blage of ideas ; and putting those together with quick- 
ness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance 
or congruity." * I would add to this definition, (rather 
by way of comment than of amendment,) that wit im- 
plies a power of calling up at pleasure the ideas which 
it combines: and I am inclined to believe, that the 
entertainment which it gives to the hearer, is founded, 
in a considerable degree, on his surprise at the com- 
mand which the man of wit has acquired over a part of 
the constitution, which is so Uttle subject to the will. 

That the effect of wit depends partly, at least, on the 
circumstance now mentioned, appears evidently from 
this, that we are more pleased with a ban moty which oc- 
curs in conversation, than with one in print ; and that we 
never fail to receive disgust from wit, when we suspect 
it to be premeditated. The pleasure, too, we receive 

* Essay on Human Understanding, book ii. chap. 11. 
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from wit; is heightened, when the original idea is started 
by one person, and the related idea by another. Dr. 
Campbell has remarked, that ^^ a witty repartee is infi- 
nitely more pleasing than a witty attack ; and that an al- 
lusion will appear excellent when thrown out extem- 
pore in conversation, which would be deemed execrable 
in print" In all these cases, the wit considered abso- 
lutely is the same. The relations which are discovered 
between the compared ideas are equally new : and yet, 
as soon as we suspect that the wit was premeditated, 
the pleasure we receive from it is infinitely diminished. 
Instances indeed may be mentioned, in which we are 
pleased with contemplating an unexpected relation be- 
tween ideas, without any reference to the habits of as- 
sociation in the mind of the person who discovered it. 
A ban mot produced at the game of cross-purposes would 
not fail to create amusement ; but in such cases, our 
pleasure seems chiefly to arise from the surprise we feel 
at so extraordinary a coincidence between a question 
and an answer coming from persons who had no direct 
communication with each other. 

Of the effect added to wit by the promptitude with 
which its combinations are formed. Fuller appears to 
have had a very just idea, from what he has recorded of 
the social hours of our two great English Dramatists. 
" Johnson's parts were not so ready to run of them- 
selves, as able to answer the spur ; so that it may be 
truly said of him, that he had an elaborate wit, wrought 
out by his own industry. — ^Many were the wit-combats 
between him and Shakspeare, which two I behold like 
a Spanish great galleon, and an English man of war. 
Johnson (hke the former) was built far higher in learn- 
ing ; solid, but slow in his performances. Shakspeare, 
with the Enghsh man of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention." * 

I before observed, that the pleasure we receive from 
wit is increased, when the two ideas between which the 
relation is discovered, are suggested by different per- 

* Hifltoiy of the Worthies of Eni^and. London, 1662. 
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sons. In the case of a ban mot occurring in conversa- 
tion, the reason of this is abundantly obvious ; because, 
when the related ideas are suggested by different per- 
sons, we have a proof that the wit was not premeditated. 
But even in a written composition, we are much more 
delighted when the subject was furnished to the author 
by another person, th^ when he chooses the topic on 
which he is to display his wit. How much would the 
pleasure we receive from the Key to the Lock be dimin- 
ished, if we suspected that the author had the key in 
view when he wrote that poem ; and that he introduced 
some expressions, in order to furnish a subject for the 
wit of the commentator? How totally would it destroy 
the pleasure we receive from a parody on a poem, if we 
suspected that both were productions of the same 
audior ? The truth seems to be, that when both the re- 
lated ideas are suggested by the same person, we have 
not a very satisfactory proof of any thing uncommon in 
the intellectual habits of the author. We may suspect 
that both ideas occurred to him at the same time ; and 
we know that in the dullest and most phlegmatic 
minds, such extraordinary associations will sometimes 
take place. But when the subject of the wit is furnish- 
ed by one person, and the wit suggested by another, we 
have a proof, not only that the author's mind abounds 
with such singular associations, but that he has a wit 
perfectly at command. 

As an additional confirmation of these observations, 
we may remark, that the more an author ^s limited by 
his subject, the more we are pleased with his wit. And, 
therefore, the effect of wit does not arise solely from the 
unexpected relations which it presents to the mind, but 
arises, in part, from the surprise it excites at those intel- 
lectual habits which give it birth. It is evident, that the 
more the author is circumscribed in the choice of his 
materials, the greater must be the command which he 
has acquired over those associating principles on which 
wit depends, and of consequence, according to the fore- 
going doctrine, the greater must be the surprise and the 
pleasure which his wit produces. In Addison's cele- 
brated verses to Sir Godfrey Kneller on his picture of 
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George the First, in which he compares the painter to 
Phidias, and the subjects of his pencil to the Grecian 
Deities, the range of the Poet's wit was necessarily con- 
fined within very narrow bounds ; and what principally 
delights us in that performance is, the surprising ease 
and felicity with which he runs the parallel between the 
English history and the Greek mythology. Of all the 
allusions which the following passage contains, there is 
not one,, taken singly, of very extraordinary merit ; and 
yet the effect of the whole is uncommonly great, fi*om 
the singular power of combination, which so long and so 
difficult an exertion discovers. 

'* Wise Phidias thus, his skill to prove, 
Through many a god advanc'd to Jove, 
' And taught the polish'd rocks to shine 
With airs and lineaments divine, 
Till Greece amazM and half afraid, 
Th* assembled deities surveyed. 

" Great Pan, who wont to chase the ftir, 
And lov'd the spreading oak, was there ; 
Old Saturn, too, with up-cast eyes, 
Belield his abdicated skies ; 
And mighty Mars, for war renown'd, 
In adamantine annour firown'd ; 
By him the childless Goddess rose, 
Minerva, studious to compose 
Her twisted threads ; the web she strung. 
And o'er a Toom of marble hung ; / 

Thetis, the troubled ocean's queen. 
Matched with a mortal next was seen, 
Reclining on a funeral urn. 
Her short-liv'd darling son to mourn ; 
The last was he, whose thunder slew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew, 
That from a hundred hills ally'd. 
In impious league their king defy'd." 

According to the view which I have given of the na-. 
ture of Wit, the pleasure we derive from that assemblage 
of ideas which it presents, is greatly heightened and en* 
hvened by our surprise at the command displayed over a 
part of the constitution, which, in our own case, we find 
to be so little subject to the will. We consider Wit a» 
a sort of feat or trick of intellectual dexterity, analo- 
gous, in some respects, to the extraordinary perform- 
ances of jugglers and rope-dancers ; and in both cases> 
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the pleasure we receive from the exhibiton, is explica- 
ble in partj (I, by no means, say entirely^) on the same 
principles. 

If these remarks be just, it seems to follow as a con- 
sequence, that those men who are most deficient in the 
power of prompt combination, will be most poignantly 
affected by it, when exerted at the will of another : and 
Aerefpre, the charge of jealousy and envy brought 
against rival Wits, when disposed to look grave at each 
other's jests, may perhaps be obviated in a way less in- 
jurious to their character. 

The same remarks suggest a limitation, or rather an 
explanation, of an assertion of Lord Chesterfield's, that 
" genuine wit never made any man laugh since the cre- 
ation of the world." The observation, I believe, to be 
just, if by genuine wit, we mean wit wholly divested of 
every mixture of humor : and if by laughter we mean, 
that convulsive and noisy agitation which is excited by 
the ludicrous. — But there is unquestionably a smile ap- 
propriated to the flashes of wit ;— a smile of surprise 
and wonder ; — ^not altogether unlike the efiect produced 
on the mind and the countenance, by a feat of legerde- 
main when executed with uncommon success. 



II. OF RHYME. 

The pleasure we receive from rhyme, seems also to 
arise, pardy, from our surprise at the command which 
the Poet must have acquired over the train of his ideas, 
in order to be able to express himself with elegance and 
the appearance of ease, under the restraint which rhyme 
.imposes. In witty or in humorous performances, this 
surprise serves to enliven that which the wit or the hu- 
mor produces, and renders its effects more sensible. 
How flat do the liveliest and most ludicrous thoughts ap- 
pear in blank verse ! And how wonderfully is the wit 
of Pope heightened, by the easy and happy rhymes in 
which it is expressed ! 

It must not, however, be imagined, either in the case 
of wit or of rhyme, that the pleasure arises solely from 
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our surprise ai the uncommon hdhits of association 
which the author discoTers. In the former case, there 
must be presented to the mind, an unexpected analogy 
or relation between different ideas : and perhaps other 
circumstances must concur to render the wit perfect 
If the combination has no other merit than that of bring- 
ing together two ideas which never met before, we may 
be surprised at its oddity, but we do not consider it as 
a proof of wit On the contrary, the want of any anal- 
ogy or relation between the combined ideas, leads us to 
SQspect, that the one did not suggest the other, in con- 
sequence of any habits of association ; but that the two 
were brought together by study, or by mere accident 
AH that I aflSnn is, that when the analogy or relation is 
pleasmg in itself, our pleasure is heightened by our sur- 
prise at the author's habits of association when compar- 
ed wilii our own* In the case of rhyme, too, there is 
undoubtedly a certain degree of pleasure arising from 
the recurrence of the same sound. We frequently ob- 
serve children amme themselves with repeating over 
single words which rhyme together : and the lower peo- 

Sle, who derive httle pleasure from poetry, excepting 
I so far as it affects the ear, are so pleased with the 
echo of the rhymes, that when they read verses where 
it is not perfect, they are apt to supply the Poet* s de- 
fects, by violating the common rules of pronunciation* 
TMs pleasure, however, is heightened by our admira- 
tion at the miraculous powers which the poet must have 
acquired over the train of his ideas, and over all the va- 
rious modes of expression which the language affords, 
in order to convey instruction and entertainment, with- 
out transgressing the established laws of regular versi- 
fication. In some of the lower kinds of poetry ; for 
example, in acrostics, and in the lines which are adapt- 
ed to bouts-rmSsj the merit lies entirely in this command 
of thought and expression ; or^ in other words, in a 
command of ideaq founded on extraordinary habits of 
association. Even some authors of a superior class oc- 
casionally show an inclination to display their knack at 
rhyming, by introducing, at the end of the first line of a 
couplet, some word to which the language hardly affords 
VOL. I. 29 
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a corresponding sound. Swift, in his more trifling 
pieces, abounds with instances of this ; and in Hudi- 
bras, when die author uses his double and triple rhymes, 
many couplets have no merit whatever but what arises 
from difficulty of execution. 

The pleasure we receive from rhyme in serious com- 
positions, arises from a combination of different circum- 
stances which my present subject does not lead me to 
investigate particularly.* I am persuaded, however, 
that it arises, in part, from our surprise at the Poet's 
habits of association, which enable him to convey his 
thoughts with ease and beauty, notwithstanding the nar- 
row limits within which his choice of expression is con- 
fined. One proof of this is, that if there appear any 
•mark of constraint, either in the ideas or in the expres- 
sion, our pleasure is proportionally diminished. The 
thoughts must seem to suggest each other, and the 
rhymes to be only an accidental circumstance. The 
same remark may be made on the measure of the verse. 
When in its greatest perfection, it does not appear to be 
the result of labor, but to be dictated by nature, or 
prompted by inspiration. In Pope's best verses, the 
idea is expressed with as little inversion of style, and 
with as much conciseness, precision, and propriety, as 
the author could have attained, had he been writing 
prose : without any apparent exertion on his part, the 
words seem spontaneously to arrange themselves in the 
most musical numbers. . 

*' While still a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I liap'd in numbers, for the numbers came." 

This facility of versification, it is true, may be, andprob- 

* In EleeiaQ poetry, the recurrence of the tune sound, and the uniformity in the 
itructtire of the versification which this necessarily occasions, are peculiarly suited 
to the inactivity of the mind, and to the slow and equable succession of its ideas^ 
when under the influence of tender or melancholy passions ; and, accordingly, in 
■uch cases, even the Latin poets, thou^ the ^nius of their laneuage be very ill 
fitted for compositions in rhyme, occasionally mdulge themselves m something very 
nearly approaching to it : 

*' Memnona A mater, mater ploravit AehiUem* 

£t tangant magnas tristia nta Deas ; 
FlebiKs indignos clegeia solve capillos. 
Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit." 
Many other instancee of the same kind mig^t be produced from the Elegiac venes 
•r Ovid and Tlbollue. 
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ably is, in most cases, only apparent : and it is reasona- 
ble to think, that in the most perfect poetical produc- 
tions, not only the choice of words but the choice of 
ideas, is influenced by the rhymes. — In a prose compo- 
sition, the author holds on in a direct course according 
to the plan he has previously formed ; but in a poem, 
the rhymes which occur to him are perpetually diverting 
him to the right hand or to the left, by suggesting ideas 
which do not naturally rise out of his subject This, I 
presume, is Butler's meaning in the following couplet : 

" Rhymes the radder are of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses."' 

But although this may be the case in fact, the poet must 
employ all his art to conceal it : insomuch that if he 
finds himself under a necessity to introduce, on account 
of the rhymes, a superfluous idea, or an awkward ex- 
pression, he must place it in the first line of the coup- 
let, and not in the second ; for the reader naturally pre- 
suming that the Unes were composed in the order in 
which the author arranges them, is more apt to suspect 
the second line to be accommodated to the first, than 
the first to the second. And this sUght artifice is, in 
general, sufflcient to impose on that degree of attention 
with which poetry is read. Who can doubt that, in the 
following Unes, Pope wrote the first for the sake of the 
second ? 

''A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
An honest man 's the noblest work of God.'* 

Were the first of these lines, or a line equally unmean- 
ing, placed last, the couplet would have appeared exe- 
crable to a person of the most moderate taste. 

It affords a strong confirmation of the foregoing ob- 
servations, that the Poets of some nations have delight- 
ed in the practice of alliteration, as well as of rhyme, 
and have even considered it as an essential circumstance 
in versification. Dr. Beattie observes, that " some an- 
cient English poems are more distinguished by allitera- 
tion, than by any other poetical contrivance. In the 
works of Langland, even when no regard is had to 
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rhyme, and but little to a rude «ort of anapaestic mea8<» 
ure, it seems to hare been a rule^ that three words at 
least of each line should begin witJi the same letter.'' 
A late author informs us, that, in the Icelandic poetry, 
alliteration is considered as a circumstance no less essen- 
tial than rhyme.* fie mentions also several other re- 
straints, which must add wonderfully to the difficulty of 
versification ; and which appear to us to be perfecdy 
arbitrary and capricious. If that really be the case, the 
whole pleasure of the reader or hearer arises from his 
surprise at the facility of the Poet's composition under 
these complicated restraints ; that is, from his surprise 
at the command which the Poet has acquired over his 
thoughts and expressions. In our rhjrme, I acknow- 
ledge, that the coincidence of soimd is agreeable in it- 
self ; and only affirm, that the pleasure which the ear 
receives from it, is heightened by the other considera- 
tion. 



ni. OF POETICAL FANCY. 

There is another habit of association, which, in some 
men, is very remarkable ; that which is the foundation 
of Poetical Fancy : a talent which aCTees with Wit in 
some circumstances, but which differs from it essentially 
in others. 

The pleasure we receive from Wit, agrees in one 
particular with the pleasure which arises from poetical 
allusions ; that in both cases we are pleased with con- 
templating an analogy between two different subjects. 
But they differ in this, that the man of Wit has no oth- 
er aim than to combine analogous ideas ; f whereas no 
allusion can, with propriety, have a place in serious po- 

— ^ I T ' ' ' ' ' ' 

^ ** The Icelandic poetry requires two things ; vix. words with the same initial 
letters, and words or the same sound. It was divided into stanzas, each of which 
consisted of four couplets ; and each of diese couplets was again composed of two 
hemistics, of which every one contained six syllables ; and it was not allowed to 
augment tUs number, except in cases of the greatest necessity.** See Vak Tiu>zi«*e 
Letterg on Iceland, p. 208. 

1 1 speak here of pure and unmixed wit» and not of wit, blended, as it is most 
commonly, with some degree of humor. 
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etry, unless it either iilvstrate or adorn the principal 
6id>ject If it has both these recommendations, the al- 
lusion is perfect. If it has neither, as is often ^e case 
with the allusions of Cowley and of Toung, the Fancy 
of the Poet degenerates into Wit* 

If these observations be well-founded, they suggest a 
rule with respect to poetical allusions, which has not al- 
ways been sufficiently attended to. It frequently hap- 
pens, that two subjects bear an analogy to each other 
m more respects than one; and where such can be 
found, they undoubtedly furnish the most favorable of 
all occasions for the display of Wit. But, in serious 
poetry, I am inclined to think, that however striking 
these analogies may be, and although each of them 
might, with propriety, be made the foundation of a sep- 
arate allusion, it is improper, in the course of the same 
allusion, to include more dian one of them ; as, by doing 
so, an author discovers an affectation of Wit, or a de- 
sire of tracing analogies, instead of illustrating or adorn- 
ing the subject of his composition. 

I formeriy defined Fancy to be a power of associa- 
ting ideas according to relations of resemblance and 
analogy. This definition will probably be thought too 
genersJ ; and to approach too near to that given of Wit. 
In order to discover the necessary limitations, we shall 
consider what the circumstances are, which please us 
in poetical allusions. As these allusions are suggested 
by Fancy, and are the most striking instances in which 
it displays itself, the received rules of Critics with re- 
spect to them, may throw some light on the mental 
power which gives them birth. 

1. An allusion pleases, by illustrating a subject com- 
paratively obscure. Hence, I apprehend, it will be 
found, that allusions from the intellectual world to the 
material, are more pleasing, than from the material world 
to the intellectual. Mason, in his Ode to Memory, com- 
pares the influence of that faculty over our ideas, to the 
authority of a general over his troops : 

— -«* thou, whose sway 
The thronged ideal hosts obey ; 
Who bidst their ranks now vanish, now appear. 
Flame in the van, or darken in the rear." 
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Would the allusion have been equally pleasing, from a 
general marshalling his soldiers, to Memory and the suc- 
cession of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a 
work of genius, has been compared to that of the fig- 
ures which we see, when we look at the wrong side of 
a beautiful piece of tapestry. The allusion is ingenious 
and happy ; but the pleasure which we receive from it 
arises, not merely from the analogy which it presents to 
us, but from the illustration which it affords of the au- 
thor's idea. No one, surely, in speaking of a piece of 
tapestry, would think of comparing the difference be* 
tween its sides, to that between an original composition 
and a Uteral translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustrating the 
difficulty of attending to the subjects of our conscious- 
ness, have compared the Mind to the Eye, which sees 
every object around it, but is invisible to itself. To have 
compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind, would 
have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope's comparison of the progress of youthful 
curiosity, m the pursuits of science, to that of a travel- 
ler among the Alps, has been much, and justly, admired. 
How would the beauty of the allusion have been dimin- 
ished, if the Alps had furnished the original subject, and 
not the illustration ! 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknow- 
ledge, that instances may be produced, from our most 
celebrated poetical performances, of allusions from ma- 
terial objects, both to the intellectual and the moral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or in di- 
dactic works, but in compositions written under the in- 
fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some peculiarity in the mind of the author. 
Thus, a melancholy . man, who has met with many mis- 
fortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every physi- 
cal event, and eveiy appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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the case with the banished Duke, in Shakspeare's Jis 
you like it^ who, in the language of that Poet, 

'* Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks^ 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreea- 
ble of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apol- 
ogy for the transition which the writer makes ; but the 
pleasure is wonderfully heightened, when the new im- 
age thus presented is a beautiful one. The following 
allusion, in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me 
to unite almost every excellence : 

'' H(^ and fear, alternate, sway'd his breast f 

Like light and shade upon a waving field. 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, 
but between the rapid succession of light and shade, 
and the momentary influences of these opposite emo- 
tions : while, at the same time, the new image which is 
presented to us, recalls one of the most pleasing and im- 
pressive incidents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
principal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : but the favorite excursions of 
Fancy are from intellectual and moral subjects to the 
appearances with which our senses are conversant. 
The truth is, that such allusions please more than any 
others in poetry. According to this limited idea of 
Fancy, it presupposes, where it is possessed in an em- 
inent degree, an extensive observation of natural ob- 
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jects, and a mind susceptible of strong impressiiHia from 
them. It is thus only that a stock of images can be 
acquu*ed : and that these images will be ready to pre- 
sent themselves, whenever any analogous subject oc- 
curs. And hence probably it is, that poetical genius is 
almost always united with an exquisite sensibility to the 
beauties of nature. 

Before leaving the subject of Fancy, it may not be 
improper to remark, that its two qualities are, liveliness 
and luxuriancy. The word lively refers to the quick- 
ness of the association. The word rich or luxuriant to 
the variety of associated ideas. 



IV. OF INVENTION IN THB ARTS AND SCRNCES. 

To these powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention in 
the Arts and Sciences has a striking resemblance. Like 
them, it implies a command over certain classes of ideas, 
which, in ordinary men, are not equally subject to the 
will : and like them, too, it is the result of acquired hab- 
its, and not the original gift of nature. 

Of the process of the mind in scientific invention, I 
propose afterwards to treat fully under the article of 
Reasoning ; and I shall therefore confine myself at pres*- 
ent to a few detached remarks upon some views of the 
subject which are suggested by the foregoing inqniries* 

Before we proceed it may be proper to take notice of 
the distinction between Invention and Discovery. The 
object of the former, as has been frequently remarked, 
is to produce something which had no existence before; 
that of the latter, to bring to light something which did 
exist, but which was concealed from common observa- 
tion. Thus we say. Otto Guerricke invented the air- 
pump ; Sanctorius invented the thermometer ; Newton 
and Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; Galileo 
discovered the solar spots ; and Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood. It appears, therefore, that im- 
provements in the Arts are properly called incentUms; 
and that facts brought to Ugfat by means of observation, 
are properly called di9cwerie9. 
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Agreeable to this analogy is the use which we make 
of these words, when we apply them to subjects purely 
intellectual As truth is eternal and immutable, and has 
no dependence on our belief or disbelief of it, a person 
who brings to light a truth formerly unknown, is said to 
make a discovery. A person, on the other hand, who 
contrives a new method of discovering truth, is called 
an inventor. Pythagoras, we say, discovered the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid's first book ; Newton dis- 
covered the binomial theorem : but he invented the 
method of prime and ultimate ratios ; and he invented 
the method of fluxions. 

In general, every advancement in knowledge is con- 
sidered as a discovery ; every contrivance by which we 
produce an effect, or accomplish an end, is considered 
as an invention. Discoveries in science, therefore, un- 
less they are made by accident, imply the exercise of 
invention ; and accordingly, the word invention ; is com- 
monly used to express originality of genius in the Sci- 
ences, as well as in the Arts. • It is in this general sense 
that I employ it in the following observations. 

It was before remarked, that in every instance of in- 
vention, there is some new idea, or some new combina- 
tion of ideas, which is brought to light by the inventor ; 
and that, although this may sometimes happen, in a way 
which he is unable to explain; yet when a man possess- 
es an habitual fertiUty of invention in any particular Art 
or Science, and can rely, with confidence, on his inven- 
tive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert them ; 
he must have acquired, by previous habits of study, a 
command over those classes of his ideas, which are sub- 
servient to the particular effort that he wishes to make. 
In what manner this command is acquired, it is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to explain completely ; but it appears to 
me to be chiefly in the two following ways. In tne first 
Dlace, by his habits of speculation, he may have arranged 
! lis knowledge in such a manner as may render it easy for 
'. lim to combine, at pleasure, all the various ideas in his 
mind, which have any relation to the subject about 
which he is occupied : or, secondly, he may have learn- 
ed by experience certain general rules, by means of 

VOL. I. 30 
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which he can direct the train of his thoughts into those 
channels in which the ideas he is in quest of may be 
most likely to occur to him, 

I. The former of these observations I shall not stop 
to illustrate particularly at present, as the same subject 
will occur afterwards, under the article of Memory. 
It is sufficient for my purpose, in this chapter, to remark, 
that as habits of speculation have a tendency to classify 
our ideas, by leading us to refer particular facts and 
particular truths to general principles ; and as it is from 
an approximation and comparison of related ideas, that 
new discoveries in most instances result; the knowledge 
of the philosopher, even supposing that it is not more 
extensive, is arranged in a manner much more favorable 
to invention, than in a mind unaccustomed to system. 

How much invention depends on a proper combina- 
tion of the materials of our knowledge, appears fron^ 
the resources which occur to men of the lowest degree 
of ingenuity, when they are pressed by any alarming 
difficulty and danger, and from the unexpected exer* 
tions made by very ordinary characters, when called to 
situations which rouse their latent powers. In such 
cases, I take for granted, that necessity operates in pro- 
ducing invention, chiefly by concentrating the attention 
of the mind to one set of ideas, by leading us to view 
these in every light, and to combine them variously with 
each other. As the same idea may be connected with 
an infinite variety of others by different relations, it may, 
according to circumstances, at one time, suggest one of 
these ideas, and, at another time, a different one. When 
we dwell long on the same idea, we obtain all the oth- 
ers to which it is any way related, and thus are furnish- 
ed with materials on which our powers of judgment 
and reasoning may be employed. The effect of the di- 
vision of labor in multiplying mechanical contrivances, 
is to be explained partly on the same principle. It 
limits the attention to a particular subject, and familiar- 
izes to the mind all the possible combinations of ideas 
which have any relation to it. 

These observations suggest a remarkable difference 
between Invention and Wit. The former depends, m 
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moat ixistaiices, oa a combmatioii of those ideas, which 
are connected by the less obvious principles of associa- 
tion ; and it may be called forth in almost any mind by 
the pressure of external circumstances. The ideas 
which must be combined, in order to produce the latter, 
are chiefly such as are associated by those slighter con- 
nexions which take place, when the mind is careless 
and disengaged. << If you have real wit,'' says Lord 
Chesterfield, " it will flow spontaneously, and you need 
not aim at it ; for in that case, the rule of the gospel is 
reversed ; and it will prove, seek and you shall not find." 
Agreeably to this observation, wit is promoted by a cer- 
tain degree of intoxication, which prevents the exercise 
of that attention which is necessary for invention in 
matters of Science. Hence too it is, that those who 
have the reputation of Wits, are commonly men confi- 
dent in their own powers, who allow the train of their 
ideas to follow, in a great measure, its natural course, 
and hazard, in company, every thing, good or bad, that 
occurs to them. Men of modesty and taste seldom at- 
tempt wit in a promiscuous. society, or if they are for- 
ced to make such an exertion, they are seldom success- 
ful. Such men, however, in the circle of their friends, 
to whom they can unbosom themselves without reserve, 
lire frequently l^he most amusing and the most interesting 
of companions ; as the vivacity of their wit is tempered 
by a'correct judgment, and refined manners'", and as its 
effect is heightened by that sensibility and dehcacy with 
which we so rarely find it accompanied in the common 
intercourse of life. 

Whqn a man of wit makes an exertion to distinguish 
himself, his sallies are commonly too far fetched to 
please. He brings his mind into a state approaching to 
that of the inventor, and becomes rather ingenious than 
witty. This is often the case with the writers whom 
Johnson distinguishes by the name of the Metaphysical 
Poets. 

Those powers of mvention, which necessity occa- 
sionally calls forth in uncultivated minds, some individ- 
usJs possess habitually. The related ideas which, in 
the case of the former, are brought together by the slow 
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eflforts of attention and recollection, present themselves 
to the latter, in consequence of a more systematical ar- 
rangement of their knowledge. The instantaneousness 
with which such remote combinations ar6 effected, 
sometimes appears so wonderful, that we are apt to as- 
cribe it to something Uke inspiration ; but it must be re- 
membered, that when any subject strongly and habitu- 
ally occupies the thoughts, it gives us an interest in the 
observation of the most trivial circumstance which we 
suspect to have any relation to it, however distant ; and 
by thus rendering the common objects and occurrences 
which the accidents of life present to us, subservient to 
one particular employment of the intellectual powers, 
establishes in the memory a connexion between our 
favorite pursuit, and all the materials with which expe- 
rience and reflection have supplied us for the farther 
prosecution of it 

IL I observed, in the second place, that invention 
may be facilitated by general rules, which enable the 
inventor to direct the train of his thoughts into particu- 
lar channels. These rules (to ascertain which ought to 
be one principal object of the logician) will afterwards 
fall under my consideration, when I come to examine 
those intellectual processes which are subservient to the 
discovery of truth. At present, I shall confine myself 
to a few general remarks ; in stating which I have no 
other aim, than to show, to how great a degree invention 
depends on cultivation and habit,, even in those sciences 
in which it is generally supposed that every thing depends 
on natural genius. 

When we consider the geometrical discoveries of the 
ancients, in the form in which they are exhibited in the 
greater part of the works which have survived to our 
times, it is seldom possible for us to trace the 'steps by 
which they were led to their conclusions : and, indeed, 
the objects of this science are so unlike those of all oth- 
ers, that it is not unnatural for a person when he enters 
on the study, to be dazzled by its novelty, and to form 
an exaggerated conception of the genius of those men 
who first brought to light such a variety of truths, so 
profound and so remote from the ordinary course of our 
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speculations. We find, however, that even at the time 
when the ancient analysis was unknown to the modems, 
such mathematicians as had attended to the progress of 
the mind in the discovery of truth, concluded a priori^ 
that the discoveries of the Greek geometers did not, at 
first, occur to them in the order in which they are stated 
in theu* 'writings. The prevailing opinion was, that 
they had possessed some secret method of investigation, 
which they carefully concealed from the world ; and 
that they published the result of their labors in such a 
form, as they thought would be most hkely to excite 
the admiration of their readers. " O quam bene foret," 
says PetTUs JVonius^ " si qui in scientiis mathematicis 
scripserint authores, scripta reliquissent inventa sua 
eadem methodo, et per eosdem discursus, quibus ipsi 
in ea primum inciderunt ; et non, ut in mechanic^ lo- 
quitur Aristoteles de artificibus, qui nobis foris osten- 
dunt suas quas fecerint machinas, sed artificium abscon- 
dunt, ut magis appareant admirabiles. Est utique inven- 
tio in arte qualibet diversa multum a traditione : neque 
putandum est plurimas Euclidis et Archimedis proposi- 
tiones fuisse ab illis ek \\k inventas qu^ nobis iUi ipsas 
tradiderunt." * The revival of the ancient analysis by 
some late mathematicians in this country, has, in part, 
justified these remarks, by showing to how great a de- 
gree the inventive powers of the Greek geometers were 
aided by that method of investigation ; and by exhibi- 
ting some striking specimens of address in the practical 
application of it. 

The solution of problems, indeed, it may be said, is 
but one mode in which mathematical invention may be 
displayed. The discovery of new truths is what we 
chiefly admire in an original genius ; and the method of 
analysis gives us no satisfaction with respect to the pro- 
cess by which they are obtained. 

To remove this difficulty completely, by explaining 
all the various ways in which new theorems may be 
brought to light, would lead to inquiries foreign to this 

* See some other pas8a||;e8 to the same purpose, quoted from different writers, by 
Dr. Simpson, in the preface to his Restoration of the Loci Plani of Apollomu« 
Pergaeus, Glasg. 1749. 
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work." In order, however, to render the process of the 
mind, on such occasions, a little less mysterious than it 
is commonly supposed to be, it may be proper to remark, 
that the most copious source of discoveries is the inves- 
tigation of problems ; which seldom fails, (even although 
we should not succeed in the attainment of ULe object 
which We have in view,) to exhibit to us some relations 
formerly unobserved among the quantities which are 
under consideration. Of so great importance is it to 
concentrate the attention to a particular subject, and to 
check that wandering and dissipated habit of thought, 
which, in the case of most persons, renders their specu- 
lations barren of any profit either to themselves or to 
others. Many theorems, too, have been suggested by 
analogy ; many have been investigated from truths for- 
merly known, by altering or by generalizing the hypoth- 
esis ; and many have been obtained by a species of in- 
duction. An illustration of these various processes of 
the mind would not only lead to new and curious re- 
marks, but would contribute to diminish that blind ad- 
miration of original genius, which is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the improvement of science. 

The history of natural philosophy, before and after the 
time of Lord Bacon, affords another proof, how much the 
powers of invention and discovery may be assisted by 
the study of method : and in all the sciences, without 
exception, whoever employs his genius with a regular 
and habitual success, plainly shows, that it is by means 
of general rules, that his inquiries are conducted. Of 
thesQ rules, there may be many which the inventor nev- 
er stated to himself in words ; and, perhaps, he may 
even be unconcious of the assistance which he derives 
from them ; but their influence on his genius appears 
unquestionably from the uniformity with which it pro- 
ceeds ; and in proportion as they can be ascertained by 
his own speculations, or collected by the logician from 
an examination of his researches, similar powers of in- 
vention will be placed within the reach of other men, 
who apply themselves to the same study. 

The following remarks, which a truly philosophical 
artist has applied to painting, may be extended, with 
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sbne trifling alteratidns, to all the differ^t employmenls 
of our inteUectual powers. 

^ Whal we now call genius, begins, not where rules^ 
abstractedly taken, end ; but where known, vul|ar, and 
trite rules have no longer any place. — It must of neces- 
sity be, that works of genius, as well as every other ef- 
fect, as it must have its cause, must hkewise have its 
rules; it cannot be by chance, that excellencies are 
produced with any constancy, or any certainty, for this 
is not the nature of chance ; but the rules by which men 
of extraordinary parts, and such as are called men of 
genius, work, are either such as they discover by their 
own peculiar observation, or of such a nice texture as 
not easily to admit handling or expressing in words. 

" Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may seem^ 
and difficult as it may be to convey them in writing, 
they are still seen and felt in the mind of the artist ; and 
he works from them with as much certainty, as if they 
were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is true> 
these refined principles cannot be always made palpa- 
ble, like the more gross rules of Art; yet it does not 
follow, but that the mind may be put in such a train, 
thfat it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific sense, liiat 
propriety, which words can but very feebly suggest" * 



SECTION V. 

Application of the Principles stated in the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, to 
explain the Phenomena of Dreaming. 

With respect to the Phenomena of Dreaming, three 
different questions may be proposed. First ; What is 
the state of the mind in sleep 1 or, in other words, what 
faculties then continue to operate, and what faculties are 
then suspended? Secondly; How far do our .dreams 
appear to be influenced by our bodily sensations ; and 
in what respects do they vary, according to the different 
conditions of the body in health, and in sickness? 
Thirdly ; What is the change which sleep produces on 

* IMfcoufeabySirJoihiiaReynoMfl. 
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those parts of the body^ with which our mental opera- 
tions are more immediately connected ; and how does 
this change operate, in diversifying, so remarKably, the 
phenomena which our minds then exhibit, from those of 
which we are conscious in our waking hours ? Of these 
three questions, the first belongs to the philosophy of 
the Human Mind ; and it is to this question that the 
following inquiry is almost entirely confined. The sec- 
ond is more particularly interesting to the medical in- 
quirer, and does not properly fall under the plan of this 
work. The third seems to me to relate to a subject, 
which is placed beyond the reach of the human facul- 
ties. 

It will be granted, that, if we could ascertain the 
state of the mind in sleep, so as to be able to resolve 
the various phenomena of dreaming into a smaller num- 
ber of general principles ; and still more, if we could 
resolve them into one general fact, we should be advan- 
ced a very important step in our inquiries upon this sub- 
ject ; even although we should find it impossible to 
show, in what manner this change in the state of the 
mind results from the change which sleep produces in 
the state of the body. Such a step would at least grat- 
ify, to a certain extent, that disposition of our nature 
which prompts us to ascend from particular facts to gen- 
eral laws, and which is the foundation of all our philo- 
sophical researches : and, in the present instance, I am 
inchned to think, that it carries us as far as our imper- 
fect faculties enable us to proceed. 

In conducting this inquiry with respect to the state of 
the mind in sleep, it seems reasonable to expect, that 
some light may be obtained from an examination of the 
circumstances which accelerate or retard its approach ; 
for when we are disposed to rest, it is natural to ima- 
gine, that the state of the mind approaches to its state 
in sleep, more nearly, than when we feel ourselves alive 
and active, and capable o/ applying all our various facul- 
ties to their proper purposes. 

In general, it may be remarked, that the approach of 
sleep is accelerated by every circumstance which dimin- 
ishes or suspends the exercise of the mental powers, 
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and is retarded by every thing which has a contrary ten- 
dency. When we wish for sleep, we naturally endeav- 
our to withhold, as much as possible, all the active exer- 
tions of the mind, by disengaging our attention frotn ev- 
ery interesting subject of thought. When we are dis- 
posed to keep awake, we naturally fix our attention on 
some subject which is calculated to afford employment 
to our intellectual powers, or to rouse and exercise the 
active principles of our nature. 

It is well known, that there is a particular class of 
sounds which compose us to sleep. The hum of bees ; 
the murmur of a fountain ; the reading of an uninterest- 
ing discourse, have this tendency in a remarkable de- 
gree. If we examine this class of sounds, we shall find 
that it consists wholly of such as are fitted to withdraw 
the attention of the mind from its own thoughts, and are, 
at the same time, not sufficiently interesting to engage 
its attention to themselves. 

It is also matter of common observation, that children 
and persons of little reflection, who are chiefly occupied 
about sensible objects, and whose mental activity is, in 
a great measure, suspended, as soon as their perceptive 
powers are unemployed, find it extremely difficidt to 
continue awake, when they are deprived of their usual 
engagements. The same thing has been remarked of 
savages, whose time, like that of the lower animals, is 
almost completely divided between sleep and their bodi- 
ly exertions.* 

From a consideration of these facts, it seems reason- 
able to conclude, that in sleep those operations of the 
mind are suspended, which depend on our volition ; for 
if it be certain, that before we fall asleep, we must with- 
hold, as much as we are able, the exercise of all our 
different powers, it is scarcely to be imagined, that, as 
soon as sleep commences, these powers should again 
begin to be exerted. The more probable conclusion is, 

* « The existence of the Negro ikyes m Americe, appears to participate more of 
sensation than reflection. To this must be ascribed, their disposition to sleep when 
abstracted from their diversions, and unemployed in tiieir labor. An animal whose 
body is at rest, and who does not reflect, must be disposed to sleep of course."— 
JVotea on Virginia, by Mr. JEFFERsoif , p. 226. 

VOL. I. 31 
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that when we are desbous to procure sleep, we bris^ 
both mind and body, as nearly as we can, into that state 
in which they are to continue after sleep commences. 
The difference, therefore, between the state of the 
mind when we are inviting sleep, and when we are ac* 
tually asleep, is this ; that in the former case, although 
its active exertions be suspended, we can renew them^ 
if we please. In the other case, the will loses its in« 
fluence over all our powers both of mind, and body, ia 
consequence of some physical alteration in the system, 
which we shall never, probably, be able to explain. 

In order to illustrate this conclusion a Uttle farther, it 
may be proper to remark, that if the suspension of our 
voluntary operations in sleep be admitted as a fact, 
there are only two suppositions which can be formed 
concerning its cause. The one is, that the power of 
voHtion is suspended ; the other, that the will loses its 
influence over those faculties' of the mind, and those 
members of the body, which, during our waking hours, 
are subjected to its authority. If it can be shown then, 
that the former supposition is not agreeable to faict, the 
truth of the latter seems to follow as a necessary con- 
sequence. 

1. That the power of volition is not suspended during 
sleep, appears from the efforts which we are conscious 
of making while in that situation. We dream, for ex- 
ample, that we are in danger, and we attempt to call 
out for assistance. The attempt, indeed, is, in general, 
unsuccessful ; and the sounds which we emit, are feeble 
and indistinct ; but this only confirms, or, rather, is a' 
necessary consequence of the supposition, that, in sleep, 
the connexion between the will and our voluntary ope- 
rations is disturbed or interrupted. The continuance of 
the power of voUtion is demonstrated by the effort^ 
however ineffectual. 

In like manner, in the course of an alarming dream, 
we are sometimes conscious of making an exertion to 
save ourselves, by flight from an apprehended danger, 
but in spite of all our efforts, we continue in bed. In 
such cases, we commonly dream, that we are attempt- 
ing to escape, and are prevented by some external ob- 
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Btade ; bat the fact seems to be» that the body is, at 
that time, not subject to the will. During the disturbed 
rest which we sometimes have when the body is indis<- 
posed, the mind appears to retain some power over it ; 
but as, even in these cases, the motions which are made 
consist rather of a general agitation of the whole sys- 
tern, than of the regular exertion of a particular mem^ 
ber of it, with a view to produce a certain effect, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that, in perfectly sound sleep, 
the mind, although, it retains the power of volition, re- 
tains no influence whatever over the bodily organs. 

In that particular condition of the system, which is 
known by the name of incubuSy we are conscious of a 
total want of power over the body : and, I beUeve, the 
common opinion is, that it is this want of power which 
distinguishes the incubus from all the other modifications 
of sleep. But the more probable supposition seems to 
be, that every species of sleep is accompanied with a 
suspension of the faculty of voluntary motion ; and that 
the incubus has nothing peculiar in it but this, that the 
uneasy sensations which are produced by the accident- 
al posture of the body, and which we find it impossible 
to remove by our own efforts, render us distinctly con- 
scious of our incapacity to move. One thing is certain, 
that the instant of our awaking, and of our recovering 
the command of our bodily organs, is one and the same. 

2. The same conclusion is confirmed by a different 
view of the subject It is probable, as was already 
observed, that when we are anxious to procure sleep, 
the state into which we naturally bring the mind, ap- 
proaches to its state after sleep commences. JIow it is 
manifest, that the means which nature directs us to em- 
' ploy on such occasions, is not to suspend the power 
of volition, but to suspend the exertion of those powers 
whose exercise depends on volition. If it were neces- 
sary that volition should be suspended before we fall 
asleep, it would be impossible for us, by our own efforts, 
to hasten the moment of rest. The very stipposition of 
such efforts is absurd, for it implies a continued will to 
suspend the acts of the will. 

According to the foregoing doctrine with respect to 
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the state of the mind in sleep, the effect which is pro- 
duced on our mental operations, is strikingly analogous 
to that which is produced on our bodily powers. From 
the observations which have been already made, it is 
manifest, that in sleep, the body is, in a very inconsider- 
able degree, if at all, subject to our command. The 
vital and involuntary motions, however, suffer no inter- 
ruption, but go on as when we are awake, in conse- 
quence of the operation of some cause unknown to us. 
In like manner, it would appear, that those operations 
of the mind which depend on our volition are suspend- 
ed ; while certain other operations are, at least, occa- 
sionally, carried on. This analogy naturally suggests 
the idea, that all our mental operations, which are indor 
pendent of our will, may continue during sleep ; and 
that the phenomena of dreaming may, perhaps, be pro- 
duced by these, diversified in their apparent effects, in 
consequence of the suspension of our voluntary pow- 
ers. 

If the appearances which the mind exhibits during 
sleep, are found to be explicable on this general princi- 
ple, it will possess all the evidence which the nature of 
the subject admits of. 

It was formerly shown, that the train of thought in the 
mind does not depend immediately on our will, but is 
regulated by certain general laws of association. At 
the same time, it appeared, that among the various sub- 
jects which thus spontaneously present themselves to 
our notice, we have the power of singling out any one 
that we choose to consider, and of making it a particu- 
lar object of attention ; and that by doing so, we not 
only can stop the train that would otherwise have suc- 
ceeded, but frequently can divert the current of our 
thoughts into a new channel. It also appeared that we 
have a power (which may be much improved by exer- 
cise) of recalling past occurrences to the memory, by 
a voluntary effort of recollection. 

The indirect influence which the mind thus possesses 
over the train of its thoughts is so great, that during the 
whole time we are awake, excepting in those cases in 
which we fall into what is called a reverie, and suffer our 
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thoughts to follow their natural course, the order of 
their succession is always regulated more or less by the 
wilL The will, indeed, in regulating the train of 
thought, can operate only (as I already showed) by 
avaiUng itself of the established laws of association; 
but still it has the power of rendering this train rery 
different from what it would have been, if these laws 
had taken place without its interference. 

From these principles, combined with the general 
fact which I have endeavoured to establish, with respect 
to the state of the mind in sleep, two obvious conse- 
quences follow : First, that when we are in this situa- 
tion, the succession of our thoughts, in so far as it de- 
pends on the laws of association, may be carried on by 
the operation of the same unknown causes by which it 
is produced while we are awake ; and. Secondly, that 
the order of our thoughts, in these two states of the 
mind, must be very different ; inasmuch as, in the one, 
it depends solely on the laws of association, and in the 
other, on these laws, combined with our own voluntary 
exertions. 

In order to ascertain how far these conclusions are 
agreeable to truth, it is necessary to compare them with 
the known phenomena of dreaming. For which pur- 
pose, I shall endeavour to show, First, that the succes- 
sion of our thoughts in sleep is regulated by the same 
general laws of association, to which it is subjected 
while we are awake ; and. Secondly, that the circum- 
stances which discriminate dreaming from our waking 
thoughts, are such as mu^t necessarily arise from the 
suspension of the influence of the will. 

I. That the succession of our thoughts in sleep, is 
regulated by the same generallawsof association, which 
influence the mind while we are awake, appears from 
Jhe following considerations. 

1. Our dreams are frequently suggested to us by 
bodily sensations : and with these, it is well known, from 
what we experience while awake, that particular ideas 
are frequency very strongly associated. I have been 
told by a friend, that having occasion, in consequence 
of an indisposition, to apply a bottle of hot water to his 
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feet wlien he went to bed, he dreamed thtt he was 
making a journey to the top o( Mount ^tna, and that 
he found die heat of the ground ahnost insupportable. 
Another person having a blister applied to his head, 
dreamed that he was scalped by a party of Indians. I 
believe every one who is in the habit of dreaming, will 
recollect instances, in his own case, of a similar nature. 

2. Our dreams are iniSuenced by the prevailing tem* 
per of the mind ; and vary, in their complexion, accord- 
ing as our habitual disposition, at the time, inclines us 
to cheerfulness or to melancholy. Not that this obser* 
vation hdds without exception ; but it holds so general- 
ly, as must convince us, that the state o( our spirits has 
some effect on our dreams, as well as on our waking 
thoughts; Indeed, in the latter case, no less than in 
the former, this effect may be counteracted, or modifi* 
ed, by various other circumstances. 

After having made a narrow escape from any alarm- 
ing danger, we are apt to awake, in the course of our 
sleep, with sudden startings, imagining that we are 
drowning, or on the brink of a precipice. A severe 
misfortune, which has affected the mind deeply, influen- 
ces our dreams in a similar way, and suggests to us a 
variety of adventures, analogous, in some measure, to 
that event from which our distress arises. Such, accord* 
ing to Virgil, were the dreams of the forsaken Dido. 

•' Agit ipse furentem 

In somnis feras JSneas; semperqae relinqoi 
Solasibi; semper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam, et Tyrios deserta qosBrere terr4." 

3. Our dreams are influenced by our prevaiUng habits 
of association while awake. 

In a former part of this work, I considered the ex- 
tent of that power which the mind may acquire over 
the train of its thoughts ; and I observed, that those intel- 
lectual diversities among men, which we commonly refer 
to peculiarities of genius, are, at least in a great measure, 
resolvable into differences in their habits of association. 
One man possesses a rich and beautiful fancy, which is 
at all times obedient to his will. Another possesses a 
quickness of recollection, which enables him, at a mo- 
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mettt^s waming, to bring together all the restdts of his 
past experience^ and of his past reflections, which can 
be of use for illustrating any proposed subject A third 
can, without effort, collect his attention to the most ab- 
stract questions in philosophy, can perceive, at a glance^ 
the shortest and the most effectual process for arriving 
at the truth, and can banish from his mind every extra* 
neous idea, which £ancy or casual association may sug- 
gest, to distract his thoughts^ or to mislead his judg- 
ment. A fourth unites all these powers in a capacity 
of perceiving truth ^ith an almost intuitive rapidity, 
and in an eloquence which enables him' to command, at 
pleasure, whatever his memory and his fancy can sup- 
ply, to illustrate and to adorn it. The occasional exerr 
cise which such men make of their powers, may \m^ 
doubtedly be said, in one sense, to be unpremeditated 
or unstudied; but they all indicate previous habits of 
meditation or study, as unquestionably, as the dexterity 
of the expert accountant, or the rapid execution of the 
professional musician. 

From what has been said, it is evident, that a train of 
thought which, in one man, would require a painful ef- 
fort of study, may, in another, be almost spontaneous; 
nor is it to be doubted, that the reveries of studious 
men, even when they allow, as much as they can, their 
thoughts to follow their own course, are more or less 
connected together by those principles of association^ 
which their favorite pursuits tend more particularly to 
strengthen. >. 

The influence of the same habits may be traced dis- 
tinctly in sleep. There are probably few mathemati- 
cians, who have not dreamed of an interesting problem^ 
and who have not even fancied that they were prosecu- 
ting the investigation of it with much success. They 
whose ambition leads them to the study of eloquence, 
are frequently conscious, during sleep, of a renewal of 
their daily occupations ; and sometimes feel themselves 
possessed of a fluency of speech, which they never ex- 
perienced before. The Poet, in his dreams, is transport- 
ed into Elysium, and leaves. the vulgar and unsatisfac- 
tory enjoyments of humanity, to dwell in those regions 
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of enchantment and rapture, which have been created 
by the divine imaginations of Vii^ and of Tasso. 

^'And hither Morpheus sent his kindest dreams, 
Raising a world of gayer tinct and grace; 
O'er which were sha^wy cast Ellysian gleams, 
That played in waving lights from place to place, 
And shed a roseate smile on Nature's face. 
Not Titian's pencil e'er could so array, 
So fleece with clouds the pure ethereal space ; 
Nor could it e'er such melting forms display, 

As loose on flowery beds all languishingly lay. 

'* No, fair illusions ! artful phantoms, no ! 
My Muse will not attempt your fairy land : 
She has no colors, that like yours can glow; 
To catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand." * 

As a farther proof that the succession of our thoughts 
in dreaming, is influenced by our prevailing habits of 
association ; it may be remarked, that the scenes and 
occurrences which most frequently present themselves 
to the mind while we are asleep, are the scenes and 
occurrences of childhood and early youth. The faciU- 
ty of association is then much greater than in more ad- 
vanced years ; and although, during the day, the mem- 
ory of the events thus associated, may be banished by 
the objects and pursuits which press upon our senses, 
it retains a more permanent hold of the mind than any 
of our subsequent acquisitions ; and, like the knowledge 
which we possess of our mother tongue, is, as it were, 
interwoven and incorporated with all its most essential 
habits. Accordingly, in old men, whose thoughts are, in 
a great measure, disengaged from the world, the transac- 
tions of their middle age, which once seemed so impor- 
tant, are often obliterated ; while the mind dwells, as in 
a dream, on the sports and the companions of their 
infancy. 

I shall only observe farther, on this head, that in our 
dreams, as well as when awake, we occasionally make 
use of words as an instrument of thought. Such 
dreams, however, do not affect the mind with such 
emotions of pleasure and of pain, as those in which the 
ima^nation is occupied with particular objects of sense. 

* Cwtle of Indolenee. 
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The effect of philosophical studies, in habituating the 
mind to the aknost constant employment of this instru- 
ment, and, of consequence, its effect in weakening the. 
imagination, was formerly remarked. If I am not mis- 
taken, the influence of these circumstances may also be 
traced in the history of our dreams ; which, in youth, 
commonly involve, in a much greater degree, the exer- 
cise of imagination; and affect the mind with much 
more powerful emotions, than when we begin to employ 
our maturer faculties in more general and abstract spec- 
ulations. 

11. From these different observations, we are author- 
ized to conclude, that the same laws of association 
which regulate the train of our thoughts while we are 
awake, continue to operate durmg sleep. I now pro- 
ceed to consider, how far the circumstances which dis- . 
criminate dreaming from our waking thoughts, corre- 
spond with those which might be expected to result from 
the suspension of the influence of the will. 

L If the influence pf the will be suspended during 
sleep, all our voluntary operations, such as recollection, 
reasoning, &c. must also be suspended. 

That this really is the case, the extravagance and 
inconsistency of our dreams are sufficient proofs. We 
frequently confound together times and places the most 
remote from each other ; and, in the course of the same 
dream, conceive the same person as existing in different 
parts of the world. Sometimes we imagine ourselves 
conversing with a dead friend, without remembering the 
circumstance of his death, although perhaps it happened 
but a few days before, and affected us deeply. All this 
proves clearly, that the subjects which then occupy our 
thoughts, are such as present themselves to the mind 
spontaneously ; and that we have no power of employ- 
ing our reason in .comparing together the different parts 
of our dreams, or even of exerting an act of recollec- 
tion, in order to ascertain how far they are consistent 
and possible. 

The processes of reasoning, in which we sometimes 
fancy ourselves to be engaged during sleep, furnish no 
exception to the foregoing observation; for although 

YOL. I. 32 
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every such process, the first time we form it, implies 
volition'; and, in particular, implies a recollection of the 
premises, till we arrive at the conclusion ; yet when a 
number of truths have been often presented to us as 
necessarily connected with each other, this series may 
afterwards pass through the mind, according to the laws 
of association, vnthout any more activity on our part, 
than in those trains of thought which are the most loose 
and incoherent. Nor is this mere theory. I may ven- 
ture to appeal to the consciousness of every man accus- 
tomed to dream, whether his reasonings during sleep do 
not seem to be carried on without any exertion of his 
will, and with a degree of facility, of which he was nev- 
er conscious while awake. Mr. Addison, in one of his 
Spectators, has made this observation ; and his testimo- 
ny, in the present instance, is of the greater weight, that 
he had no particular theory on the subject to support. 
" There is not,*' says he, " a more painful action of the 
mind than invention, yet in dreams it works with that 
ease and activity, that we are not sensible when the 
faculty is employed. For instance, I believe every one, 
some time or other, dreams that he is reading papers, 
books, or letters ; in which case the invention prompts 
so readily, that the mind is imposed on, and mistakes its 
own suggestions for the composition of another.'* * 

2. If the influence of the will dtiring sleep be sus- 
pended, the mind will remain as passive, while its 
thoughts change from one subject to another, as it does 
during our waking hours, while different perceptible ob- 
jects are presented to our senses. 

Of this passive state of the mind in our dreams, it is 
unnecessary to multiply proofs ; as it lias always been 
considered as one of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances with which they are accompanied. If our 
dreams, as well as our waking thoughts, were subject to 
the will, is it not natural to conclude, that, in the one 
case, as well as in the other, we would endeavour to 
banish, as much as we could, every idea which had a 
tendency to disturb us ; and detain those only which we 

• No. 487. 
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fotmd to be agreeable 1 So far, however, is this power 
over our thoughts from being exercised, that we are fre- 
quently oppressed, in spite of all our efforts to the con- 
trary, with dreams which affect us with the most painful 
emotions. And, indeed, it is matter of vulgar remark, 
that our dreams are, in every case, involuntary on our 
part ; and that they appear to be obtruded on us by 
some external cause. This fact appeared so unac- 
countable to the late Mr. Baxter, that it gave rise to his 
very whimsical theory, in which he ascribes dreams to 
the immediate influence of separate spirits on the mind. 

3. If the influence of the will be suspended during 
sleep, the conceptions which we then form of sensible 
objects will be attended with a belief of their real ex- 
istence, as much as the perception of the same objects is 
while we are awake. 

In treating of the power of Conception, I formerly 
observed, that our belief of the separate and independ- 
ent existence of the objects of our perceptions, is the 
result of experience ; which teaches us that these per- 
ceptions do not depend on our wiU. If I open my eyes, 
I cannot prevent myself from seeing the prospect before 
me. The case is different with respect to our concep- 
tions. While they occupy the mind, to the exclusion 
of every thing else, I endeavoured to show, that they 
are always accompanied with belief; but as we can 
banish them from the mind, during our waking hours, at 
pleasure, and as the momentary belief which they pro- 
duce, is continually checked by the surrounding objects 
of our perceptions, we learn to consider them as fictions 
of our own creation ; and, excepting in some acciden- 
tal cases, pay no regard to them in the conduct of life. 
If the doctrine, however, formerly stated with respect 
to conception, be just, and if, at the same time, it be al- 
lowed, that sleep suspends the influence of the will over 
the train of our thoughts, we should naturally be led to 
expect, that the same beUef which accompanies percep- 
tion while we are awake, should accompany the con- 
ceptions which occur to us in our dreams. It is scarce- 
ly necessary for me to remark, how strikingly this con- 
clusion coincides with acknowledged facts. 
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May it not be considered as some confirmation of the 
foregoing doctrine, that when opium fails in producing 
complete sleep, it commonly produces one of the eflFects 
of sleep, by suspending the activity of the mind, and 
throwing it into a reverie ; and that while we are in this 
state, our conceptions frequently affect us nearly in the 
same manner, as if the objects conceived were present 
to our senses 1 * 

Another circumstance with respect to our concep- 
tions during sleep, deserves our notice. As the subjects 
which we then think upon, occupy the mind exclusively ; 
and as the attention is not diverted by the objects of our 
external senses, our conceptions must be proportionably 
lively and steady. Every person knows how faint the 
conception is which we form of any thing, with our eyes 
open, in comparison of what we can form with our eyes 
shut : and that, in proportion as we can suspend the ex- 
ercise of all our other senses, the liveliness of ourcon- 
ceptipn increases. To this cause is to be ascribed, in 
part, the effect which the dread of spirits in the dark 
has on some persons, who are fully convinced in specu- 
lation, that their apprehensions are groundless ; and to 
this also is owing the effect of any accidental percep- 
tion in giving them a momentary relief from their ter- 
rors. Hence the remedy which nature points out to us, 
when we find ourselves overpowered by imagination. 
If every thing around us be silent, we endeavour to cre- 
ate a noise, by speaking aloud, or beating with our feet ; 
that is, we strive to divert the attention from the sub- 
jects of our imagination, by presenting an object to our 
powers of perception. The conclusion which I draw 
from these observations is, that, as there is no state of 
the body in which our perceptive powers are so totally 
unemployed as in sleep, it is natural to think, that the 
objects which we conceive or imagine, must then make 
an impression on the mitid, beyond comparison greater, 
than any thing of which we can have experience while 
awake. 

From these principles may be derived a simple, and, I 

* Set the Baron da Tott's Account of th« Opium-taken at Constantinople. 
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think, a satisfactory explanation of what some writers 
have represented as the most mysterious of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with dreaming; the inaccurate 
estimates we are apt to form of Time, while we are thus 
employed ; — an inaccuracy which sometimes extends so 
far» as to give to a single instant the appearance of hours, 
or perhaps of days. A sudden noise, for example, sug- 
gests a dream connected with that perception ; and, the 
moment afterwards, this noise has the effect of awaking 
us, and yet, during that momentary intervalj a long se- 
ries of circumstances has passed before the imagination. 
The story quoted by Mr. Addison * from the Turkish 
Tales, of the miracle wrought by a Mahometan Doctor, 
to convince an infidel Sultan, is, in such cases, nearly 
verified. 

The facts I alludfe to at present are generally explain- 
ed by supposing, that, in our dreams, the rapiditv of 
thought is greater than while we are awake : but there 
is no necessity for having recourse to such a supposi- 
tion. The rapidity of thought is, at all times, such, that, 
in the twinkling of an eye, a crowd of ideas may pass 
before us, to which it would require a long discourse to 
give utterance; and transactions may be conceived, 
which it would require days to realize. But, in sleep, 
the conceptions, of the mind are mistaken for realities ; 
and therefore, our estimates of time will be formed, not 
according to our experience of the rapidity of thought, 
but according to our experience of the time requisite for 
realizing what we conceive. Something perfectly anal- 
ogous to this may be remarked in the perceptions we 
obtain by the sense of sight. When I look into a show- 
box, where the deception is imperfect, I see only a set of 
paltry daubmgs of a few inches diameter, but if the re- 
presentation be executed with so much skill, as to convey 
to me the idea of a distant prospect, every object be- 
fore me swells in its dimensions, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of space which I conceive it to occupy, and what 
seemed before to be shut up within the limks of a small 

• Spkgtator, No. 94. 
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wooden frame, is m^^fied, in my apprehension, to an 
immense landscape ot woods, rivers, and mountains. 

The phenomena which we have hitherto explained, 
take place when sleep seems to be complete ; that is, 
when the mind loses its influence over all those powers 
whose exercbe depends on its wilL There are, how* 
ever, many cases m which sleep seems to be partial ; 
that is, when the mind loses its influence over som^ pow- 
ers, and retains it over others. In the case of the som* 
nambuliy it retains its power over the limbs, but it pos* 
sesses no influence over its own thoughts, and scarcely 
any over the body, excepting those particular members 
of it which are employed in walking. In madness, the 
power of the will over the body remains undiminished, 
while its influence in regulating the train of thought is in 
a great measure suspended; either in consequence of a 
particular idea, which engrosses the attention, to the 
exclusion of every thing else, and which we find it im- 
possible to banish by our efforts ; or in consequence of 
our thoughts succeeding each other with such rapidity, 
that we are unable to stop the train. In both of these 
kinds of madness, it is worthy of remark, that the con- 
ceptions or imaginations of the mind becoming inde- 
pendent of our will, they are apt to be mistaken for ac- 
tual perceptions, and to affect us in the same maimer. 

By means of this supposition of a partial sleep, any 
apparent exceptions which the history of dreams may 
afford to the general principles already stated, admit of 
an easy explanation. 

Upon reviewing the foregoing observations, it does not 
occur to me, that I have in any instance transgressed 
those rules of philosophizing, which, since the time of 
Newton, are commonly appesded to, as the tests of sound 
investigation. For, in the first place, I have not suppos- 
ed any causes which are not known to exist ; and sec- 
ondly, I have shown that the phenomena under our con- 
sideration are necessary consequences of the causes to 
which I have referred them. I have not supposed, that 
the mind acquires in sleep any new faculty of which we 
are not conscious while awake ; but only (what we know 
to be a fact) that it retains some of its powers, while 
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the exercise of others is suspended : and I have dedu- 
ced synthetically the known phenomena of dreaming, 
from the operation of a particular class of our faculties, 
.uncorrected by the operation of another. I flatter my- 
self, therefore, that this inquiry will not only throw some 
Ught on the state of the mind in sleep, but that it will 
have a tendency to illustrate the mutual adaptation and 
subserviency which exists among the different parts of 
our constitutioui when we are in complete possession of 
all the faculties and principles which belong to our na- 
ture.* 

* See Note (0.) 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



PART SECOND. 

OP ^HB INFLUENCE OP ASSOCIATION ON THE INTELLECTUAL AND ON 
THE ACTIVE POWERS. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Influence of casual Associations on our speculative Conclusions. 

The Association of Ideas has a tendency to warp 
our speculative opinions chiefly in the three following 
ways : 

First, by blending together in our apprehensions things 
which are really distinct in their natures ; so as to intro- 
duce perplexity and error into every process of reason- 
ing in which they are involved. 

Secondly, by misleading us in those anticipations of 
the future from the past, which our constitution disposes 
us to form, and which are the great foundation of our 
conduct in life. 

Thirdly, by connecting in the mind erroneous opin- 
ions with truths which irresistibly command our assent, 
and which we feel to be of importance to human happi- 
ness. 

A short illustration of these remarks will throw light 
on the origin of various prejudices ; and may, perhaps, 
suggest some practical hints with respect to the conduct 
of the understanding. 

I. I formerly had occasion to mention several instan- 
ces of very intimate associations formed between two 
ideas which have no necessary connection with each 
other. One of the most remarkable is, that which ex- 
ists in every person's mind between the notions of col- 
or and of extension. The former of these words ex- 
presses (at least in the sense in wJiich we commonly 
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employ it) a sensation in the mind ; the latter denotes 
a quality of an external object ; so that there is, in fact, 
no more connexion between the two notions than be- 
tween those of pain and of solidity ; * and yet, in con- 
sequence of our always perceiving extension, at the 
same lime at which the sensation of color is excited in 
the mind, we find it impos^ble to think of that sensation, 
without conceiving extension along with it. 

Another intimate association is formed in every mind 
between the ideas bf space and of time. When we 
think of an interval of duration, we always conceive it 
as something analogous to a line, and we apply the same 
language to both subjects. We speak of a long and 
short timey as well as of a long and short distance ; and 
we are not conscious of any metaphor in doing so. 
Nay, so very perfect does the analogy appear to us, that 
Boscovich mentions it as a curious circumstance, that 
extension should have three dimensions, and duration 
only one. 

This apprehended analogy seems to be founded whol- 
ly on an association between the ideas of space and of 
time, arising from our always measuring the one of these 
quantities by the other. We measure time by motion, 
and motion by extension. In an hour, the hand of the 
clock moves over a certain space ; in two hours, over 
double the space; and so on. Hence the ideas of 
space and of time become very intimately united, and 
we apply to the latter the words Umg and shcrt^ before 
and after^ in the same manner as to the former. 

The apprehended analogy between the relation which 
the different notes in the scale of music bear to each 
other, and the relation of superiority and inferiority, in 
respect of position, among material objects, arises also 
from an accidental association of ideas. 

What this association is founded upon, I shall not take 
upon me to determine ; but that it is the effiect of acci- 
dent, appears clearly from this, that it has not only been 
confined to particular ages and nations, but is the very 
reverse of an association which was once equally prev- 

• See Note (P.) 
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alent It is observed by Dr. Gregory, in the preface to 
his edition of Euclid's works, that the more ancient of 
the Greek writers looked upon grave sounds as high» 
and acute ones as low ; and that the present mode of 
expression on that subject, was an innovation introduced 
at a later period.*^ 

In the instances which have now been mentioned, our 
habits of combining the noticms of two things becomes 
so strong, that we find it impossible to think of the one, 
without thinking at the same time of the other. Various 
other examples of the same sjpecies of combination, al- 
though, perhaps, not altogetner so striking in degree, 
might easily be coUected from the subjects about which 
our metaphysical speculations are employed. The sen- 
sationSf for instance, which are excited in the mind by 
external objects, and the perceptions of material qualities 
which follow these sensations, are to be distinguished 
from each other only by long habits of patient reflection. 
A clear conception of this distinction may be regarded 
as the key to all Dr. Reid's reasonings concerning the 
process of nature in perception ; and, till it has once 
been rendered familiar to the reader, a great part of his 
writings must appear unsatisfactory &nd obscure* In 
truth, our progress in the philosophy of the human mind 
depends much more on that severe and discriminating 
judgment, which enables us to separate ideas which na- 
ture or habit have immediately combined^ than on acute- 
ness of reasoning or fertility of invention. And hence 
it is, that metaphysical studies are the best of all prepa- 
rations for those philosophical pursuits which relate to the 
conduct of life. In none of these do we meet with cas- 
ual combinations so intimate and mdissoluble a^ diose 
which oecur in metaphysics ; and he who has been ac- 
customed to such discriminations as this science requires, 
wiU not easily be imposed on by that confusioa of ideas, 
which warps the judgments of the multitude m moral, 
religious, and pbUticsd inquiries. 

From the facts which have now been stated, it is easy 
to conceive the manner in which the association of ideas 
- - - ■ - ■ ■ ■ . 

* Sbe Note (0.^ 



has a tendency to mislead the judgment, in the first of 
the three cases abeady enumerated. When two sub* 
jects of thought are so intimately connected together in 
the mind^ that we find it scarcely possible to consider 
^m apart, it must require no common efforts of atten^ 
tion, to conduct any process of reasoning which related 
to either. I formeriy took notice of the errors to which 
we are exposed in consequence of the ambiguity of 
wards; and of the necessity of frequently cheolung and 
correcting our general reasonings by means of particular 
examples ; but in the cases to which I allude at present^ 
there is (if I may use the expression) an ambiguity of 
things ; so that even when the mind is occupied about 
particulars, it finds it difficult to separate the proper ob* 
{^cts of its attention from others with which it has been 
long accustomed to blend them« The cases, indeed^ in 
which such obstinate and invincible associatioous are 
formed among different subjects of thought, are not very 
numerous, and occur chiefly m our metaphysical rer 
searches ; but in every mind, casual combinations, of ^k 
inferior degree of strength, have an habitual effect in 
disturbing the intellectual powers, and are not to be 
conquered without persevering exertions, of which few 
men are capable. The obvious effects which this ten* 
dency to combination produces on the judgment, in con- 
founding together those ideas which it is ^ province of 
the metaphysician to distinguish, sufficiently illustrate the 
mode of its operation in those numerous instances, in 
which its influence, though not so complete and stdk* 
ing, is equally real, and far more dangerous. 

11. The association of ideas is a source of speoulatiri 
eiTor, by misbading us in those anticipaticms of the &ir 
ture from the past, which are the foundation of owr con- 
duct in life. 

The great object of philosof^y, as I have ahready f e^ 
marked more than once, is to ascertain the laws whfeok 
regulate the succession of events, both in the physieal 
and moral worlds, in order that, when called upon to 
act in any particular combination of circumstances, we 
may be enabled to anticipate the 4)robable course .of na- 
ture from our past experience, and to regulate our con- 
duct accordingly. 
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As a knowledge of the established connexions among 
events is the foundation of sagacity and of skill, both in 
the practical arts, and in the conduct of life, nature has 
not only given to all men a strong disposition to remark, 
with attention and curiosity, those phenomena which 
have been observed to happen nearly at the same time, 
but has beautifully adapted to the uniformity of her own 
operations, the laws of association in the human mind. 
By rendering contiguity in time one of the strongest of 
our associating principles, she has conjoined together in 
our thoughts, the same events which we have found con- 
joined in our experience, and has thus accommodated 
(without any eflfort on our part) the order of our ideas 
to that scene in which we are destined to act 

The degree of experience which is necessary for the 
preservation of our animal existence, is acquired by all 
men without any particular efforts of study. The laws 
of nature, which it is most material for us to know, are 
exposed to the immediate observation of our senses, and 
establish, by means of the principle of association, a 
corresponding order in our thoughts, long before the 
dawn of reason and reflection ; or at least long before 
that period of childhood, to which our recollection after- 
wards extends. 

This tendency of the mind to associate together events 
which have been presented to it nearly at the same time, 
although, on the whole^ it is attended with infinite ad- 
vantages, yety like many other principles of our nature, 
may ocoasionaUy be a source of inconvenience, unless 
we avail ourselves of ouf reason and of our experience 
ki keeping it under proper regulation. Among the va- 
rious phenomena, which are qontinually passing before 
11B, there is a great proportion, whose vicinity in time 
does not indicate a constancy of conjunction ; and un- 
less we be careful to make the distinction between these 
iwo classes of connexions, the order of our ideas will 
fee apt to correspond with the one as well as with the 
tether, and our unenlightened experience of the past, will 
fill the mind, in numberiess instances, with vain expect- 
ations, or with groundless alarms, concerning the future. 
This di^ositioDi to confound together accidental and per- 
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manent connexions, is one great source of popular sur 
perstidons. Hence the regard which is paid to unlucky 
day«, to unlucky colors, and to the influence of the 
planets; apprehensions which render human Ufe, to 
many, a' continued series of absurd terrors. Lucretius 
compares them to those which children feel, from an 
idea of the existence of spirits in the dark. 

" Ac veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cscis 
In tenebris metunnt, sic nos in lace timemus 
Interdum oihilo qae sunt metuenda magis." 

Such spectres can be dispelled by the light of philo- 
sophy only ; which, by accustoming us to trace estab- 
lished conn'exions, teaches us to despise those which 
are casual ; and, by giving a proper direction to that 
bias of the mind which is the foundation of superstition, 
prevents it from leading us astray. 

In the instances which we have now been considering, 
events come to be combined together in the mind, mere- 
ly from the accidental circumstance of their contiguity 
in time, at the moment when we perceived them. Such 
combinations are confined, in a great measure, to uncul- 
tivated and unenlightened minds, or to those individuals 
who, from nature or education, have a more than ordi- 
nary faciUty of association. But there are other acci- 
dental combinations which are apt to lay hold of the 
most vigorous understandings ; and from which, as they 
are the natural and necessary result of a limited expe- 
rience, no superiority of intellect is sufficient to preserve 
a philosopher, in the infancy of physical science. 

As the connexions among physical events are discov- 
ered to us by experience alone, it is evident, that when 
we see a phenomenon preceded by a number of differ- 
ent circumstances, it is impossible for us to determine, 
by any reasoning a prioriy which of these circumstances 
are to be regarded as the constant, and which as the oc- 
cidentalf antecedents of the effect. If, in the course of 
our experience, the same combination of circumstances 
is always exhibited to us without any alteration, and is 
invariably followed by the same result, we must for ever 
remain ignorant, whether this result be connected with 
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the wlicle coAibinatioiiy or with one or more of the cir- 
cumstances combined ; and therefore if we are anxious, 
upon any occasion, to produce a similar effect, the only 
rule that we can follow with perfect security, is to imi- 
tate in* every particular circumstance the combination 
which we have seen. It is only where we have an op- 
portunity of separating such circumstances, from each 
other ; of combining them variously together ; and of 
observing the effects which result from these different 
experiments, that we can ascertain with precision, the 
general laws of nature, and strip physical causes of their 
accidental and unessential concomitants. 

To illustrate this by an example. Let us suppose that 
a savage, who, in a particular instance, had found him- 
self relieved of some bodily indisposition by a draught 
of cold water, is a second time afflicted with a similar 
disorder, and is desirous to repeat the same remedy. 
With a limited degree of experience which we have 
here supposed him to possess, it would be impossible 
for the acutest philosopher in his situation to determine, 
whether the cure was owing to the water which was 
drunk, to the cup in which it was contained, to the foun- 
tain from which it was taken, to the particular day of the 
month, or to the particular age of the moon. In order, 
therefore, to ensure the success of the remedy, he will 
very naturally, and very wisely, copy, as far as he can 
recoUect, every circumstance which accompanied the 
first application of it. He will make use of the same 
cup, draw the water from the same fountain, hdid his 
body in the same posture, and turn his face in the same 
direction ; and thus all the accidental circumstances in 
which the first experiment was made, will come to be 
associated equally in his mind with the effect produced. 
The fountain from which the water was drawn, will be 
considered as possessed of particular virtues : and the 
cup from which it was drunk, will be set apart from vul- 
gar uses, for the sake of those who may afterwards have 
occasion to apply the remedy. It is the enlargement of 
experience alone, and not any progress in the art of rea- 
Bonmg, whiob can cure the mmd of these associations, 
and free the practice of medicine from those supersti* 
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tious observances with which we always find it incum* 
bered among rude nations* 

Many instances of this species of superstition might 
be produced from the works of philosophers who have 
floyrished in more enlightened ages. In particular, ma- 
, ny might be produced from the writings of those physi- 
cal mquirers who immediately succeeded to Lord Ba- 
con ; and who, convinced by his arguments, of the folly 
of all reasonings apriarij concerning the laws of nature^ 
were frequently apt to run into the opposite extreme, by 
recording every circumstance, even the most ludicrous 
and the most obviously inessential, which attended their 
experiments.* 

The observations which have been hitherto made, re- 
late entirely to associations founded on casual combina- 
tions of material objects, or of physical events. The ef- 
fects which these associations produce on the under- 
standing, and which are so palpable that they cannot fail 
to strike the most careless observer, will prepare the 
reader for the remarks I am now to make, on some anal- 
ogous prejudices which warp our opinions on still more 
important subjects. 

As the established laws of the material world, which 
have been exhibited to our senses from our infancy, 
gradually accommodate to themselves the order of our 
thoughts, so die most arbitrary and capricious institutions 
and customs, by a long and constant and exclusive ope- 
ration on the mind, acquire such an influence in forming 
the intellectual habits, that every deviation from them 
not only produces surprise, but is apt to excite sentiments 
of contempt and of ridicule. A person who has never 
exjtended his views beyond that society of which he 
himself is a member, is apt to consider many peculiari- 
ties in the manners and customs of his countrymen as 
founded on the universal principles of the human con- 
stitution ; and when he hears of other nations, whose 

^ The re«der will scarcely believe, that the following euie for a dysentery, is copi- 
ed verbatim from the works of Mr. Boyle i 

'* TAe the thigb-booe of a haiiged^nian» (perhape another mav serve, but tbi» 
was still made use of,) cakine it to whiteness, and having purged the patient wfth 
sn antimonial medidne, dve him one dram of this white powder for ooe dose, in 
•DOM fooa coRlal, whefet coweg y or liqi^or.'* 
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practices in similar cases are different, he is apt to cen- 
sure them as unnatural, and to despise them as absurd. 
There are two classes of men who have more particu- 
larly been charged with this weakness ; those who are 
placed at the bottom, and those who have reached the 
summit of the scale of refinement ; the former from ig- 
norance, and the latter from national vanity. 

For curing this class of prejudices, the obvious expe- 
dient which nature points out to us, is to extend our ac- 
quaintance With human affairs, eitherby means of books, 
or of personal observation. The effects of travelling, 
in enlarging and in enlightening the mind, are obvious to 
our daily experience ; and similar advantages may be 
derived (although, perhaps, not in an equal degree) 
from a careful study of the manners of past ages or of 
distant nations, as they are described by the historian. 
In making, however, these attempts for our intellectual 
improvement, it is of the utmost consequence to us to 
vary, to a considerable degree, the objects of our atten- 
tion ; in order to prevent any danger of our acquiring 
an exclusive preference for the caprices of any one peo- 
ple, whose political situation, or whose moral character, 
may attach us to them as faultless models for our imita- 
tion. The same weakness and versatility of mind, the 
same facility of association, which, in the case of a per- 
son who has never extended his views beyond his own 
community, is a source of national prejudice and of na- 
tional bigotry, renders the mind, when forced into new 
situations, easily susceptible of other prejudices no less 
capricious ; and frequently prevents the time, which is 
devoted to travelling, or to study, from being subservient 
to any better purpose, than an importation of foreign 
fashions, or a still more ludicrous imitation of ancient 
follies. 

The philosopher whose thoughts dwell habitually, not 
merely upon what is, or what has been, but upon what 
is best and most expedient for mankind ; who, to the study 
of books, and the observation of manners, has added a 
careful examination of the principles of the human con- 
stitution, and of those which ought to regulate the so- 
cial order, is the only person who is effectually secured 
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against both the weaknesses which I have described. 
By learning to separate what is essential to morality and 
to happiness, from those adventitious trifles which it is 
the province of fashion to direct, he is equally guarded 
against the follies of national prejudice, and a weak de- 
viation, in matters of indifference, from established ideas. 
Upon his mind, thus occupied with important subjects 
of reflection, the fluctuating caprices and fashions of the 
times lose their influence ; while accustomed to avoid 
the slavery of local and arbitrary habits, he possesses, 
in his own genuine simplicity of character, the same 
power of accommodation to external circumstances, 
which men of the world derive from the pUability of their 
taste, and the versatility of their manners. As the or- 
der, too, of his ideas is accommodated, not to what is 
casually presented from without, but to his own system- 
atical principles, his associations are subject only to those 
slow and pleasing changes which arise from his growing 
light and improving reason ; and, in such a period of the 
world as the present, when the press not only excludes 
the possibiUty of a permanent retrogradation in human 
affairs, but operates with an irresistible though gradual 
progress, in undermining prejudices and in extending the 
triumphs of philosophy, he may reasonably indulge the 
hope, that society will every day approach nearer and 
nearer to what he wishes it to be. A man of such a 
character, instead of looking back on the past with re- 
gret, finds himself (if I may use the expression) more 
at home in the world, and more satisfied with its order, 
the longer he lives in it. The melancholy contrasts 
which old men are sometimes disposed to state, between 
its condition, when they are about to leave it, and that 
in which they found it at the commencement of their 
career, arise, in most cases, from the unlimited influence 
which in their early years they had allowed to the fash- 
ions of the times, in the formation of their characters. 
How different from those sentiments and prospects which 
dignified the retreat of Turgot, and brightened the de- 
chning years of Franklin ! 

The querulous temper, however, which is incident to 
old men, although it renders their manners disagreeable 

VOL. I. 34 
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in the intercourse of social life, is by no means the most 
contemptible form in which the prejudices I have now 
been describing may display their influence. Such a 
temper indicates at least a certain degree of observa- 
tion, in marking the vicissitudes of human affairs, and a 
certain degree of sensibility in early life, which has con- 
nected pleasing ideas with the scenes of infancy and 
youth. A very great proportion of mankind are, in a 
great measure, incapable either of the one or of the 
other ; and, suffering tTiemselves to be carried quietly 
along with the stream of fashion, and finding their opin- 
ions and their feelings always in the same relative situa- 
tion to the fleeting objects around them, are perfectly 
unconscious of any progress in their own ideas, or of 
any change in the manners of their age. In vain the 
philosopher reminds them of the opinions they yester- 
day held ; and forewarns them, from the spirit of the 
times, of those which they are to hold to-morrow. The 
opinions of the present moment seem to them to be in- 
separable from their constitution ; and when the pros- 
pects are realized, which they lately treated as chimeri- 
cal, their minds are so gradually prepared for the event, 
that they behold it without any emotions of wonder or 
curiosity, and it is to the philosopher alone, by whom it 
was predicted, that it appears to furnish a subject wor- 
thy of future reflection. 

The prejudices to which the last observations relate, 
have their origin in that disposition of our nature, which 
accommodates the order of our ideas, and our various 
intellectual habits, to whatever appearances have been 
long and familiarly presented to the mind. But there 
are other prejudices, which, by being intimately associa- 
ted with the essential principles of our constitution, or 
with the original and universal laws of our belief, are in- 
comparably more inveterate in their nature, and have a 
far more eixtensive influence on human character and 
happiness. 

III. The manner in which the association of ideas 
operates in producing this third class of our speculative 
errors, may be conceived, in part, from what was former- 
ly said, concerning the superstitious observances, whicL 
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ar6 mixed with the practice of medicme amoiig rude na* 
tions. As all the different circumstances which acpom^^ 
panied the first administration of a remedy, come to be 
considered as essential to its future success, and are 
blended together in our conceptions, without any dis- 
crimination of their relative importance, so, whatever 
tenets and ceremonies we have been taught to connect 
with the rehgious creed of our infancy, become almost a 
part of our constitution, by being indissolubly united 
with truths which are essential to happiness, and which 
we are led to reverence and to love by all the best dis- 
positions of the heart. The astonishment which the 
peasant feels, when he sees die rites of a religion differ- 
ent from his own, is not less great than if he saw some 
flagrant breaqh of the moral duties, or some direct act of 
impiety to God ; nor is it easy for him to conceive, that 
there can be any thing Worthy in a mind which treats 
with indifference, what awakens in his own breast all its 
best and sublimest emotions. " Is it possible," says 
the old and expiring Bramin, in one of Marmontel's 
tales, to the young English officer who had saved the 
Ufe of his daughter, " is it possible, that he to whose 
compassion I owe the preservation of my child, and who 
now soothes my last moments with the consolations of 
piety, should not believe in the god Vtstnou, and his nine 
metamorphoses ! " 

What has now been said on the nature of religious su- 
perstition, may be applied to many other subjects. In 
particular, it may be applied to those political prejudices 
which bias the judgment even of enlightened men in all 
countries of the world. 

How deeply rooted in the human frame are those im- 
portant principles, which interest the good man in the 
prosperity of the world, and more especially in the pros- 
perity of that beloved community to which he belongs ! 
How small, at the same time, is the number of individ- 
uals who, accustomed to contemplate one modification 
alone of the social order, are able to distinguish the cir- 
cumstances which are essential to human happiness, 
from those which are indifferent or hurtful ! In such a 
situation, how natural is it for a man of benevolence, to 
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acquire an indiscriminate and superstitious veneration 
for all the institutions under which he has been educat- 
ed ; as these institutions, however capricious and ab- 
surd in themselves, are not only familiarized by habit to 
all his thoughts and feelings, but are consecrated in his 
mind by an indissoluble association with duties which 
nature recommends to his affections, and which reason 
commands him to fulfil. It is on these accounts that a 
superstitious zeal against innovation, both in rehgion and 
politics, where it is evidently grafted on piety to God, 
apd good will to mankind, however it may excite the 
sorrow of the more enlightened philosopher, is justly 
entitled, not only to his indulgence, but to his esteem and 
affection. 

The remarks which have been already made, are suf- 
ficient to show, how necessary it is for us, in the forma- 
tion of our philosophical principles, to examine with 
care all those opinions which, in our early years, we 
have imbibed from our instructors ; or which are con- 
nected with our own local situation. Nor does the uni- 
versality of an opinion among men who have received a 
similar education, afford any presumption in its favor ; 
for however great the deference is, which a wise man 
will always pay to common belief, upon those subjects 
which have employed the unbiassed reason of mankind, 
he certainly owes it no respect, in so far as he suspects 
it to be influenced by fashion or authority. Nothing 
can be more just than the observation of Fontenelle, 
that " the number of those who believe in a system al- 
ready established in the world, does not, in the least, 
add to its credibility ; but that the nimiber of those who 
doubt of it, has a tendency to diminish it." 

The same remarks lead, upon the other hand, to anoth- 
er conclusion of still greater importance ; that, notwith- 
standing the various false opinions which are current in 
the world, there are some truths which are inseparable 
from the human understanding, and by means of which^ 
the errors of education, in most instances, are enabled 
to take hold of our belief. 

A weak mind, unaccustomed to reflection, and which 
has passively derived its most important opinions from 
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habits or from authority, when, in consequence of a 
more enlarged intercourse with the world, it finds, that 
ideas which it had been taught to regard as sacred, are 
treated by enUghtened and worthy men with ridicule, is 
apt to lose its reverence for the fundamental and eter- 
nal truths on which these accessory ideas are grafted, 
and easily falls a prey to that sceptical philosophy 
which teaches, that all the opinions^ and all the princi- 
ples of action by which mankind are governed, may be 
traced to the influence of education and example. 
Amidst the infinite variety of forms, however, which our 
versatile nature assumes, it cannot fail to strike an at- 
tentive observer that there are certain indelible features 
common to them aD. In one situation, we find good 
men attached to a republican form of government ; in 
another, to a monarchy ; but in all situations, we find 
them devoted to the service of their country and of 
mankind, and disposed to regard, with reverence and 
love, the most absurd and capricious institutions which 
custom has led them to connect with the order of soci- 
ety. The different appearances, therefore, which the 
political opinions and the pohtical conduct of men ex- 
hibit, while they demonstrate to what a wonderful degree 
human nature may be influenced by situation and by 
early instruction, evince the existence of some common 
and original principles, which fit it for the political union, 
and illustrate the uniform operation of those laws of 
association, to which, in all the stages of society, it is 
equally subject. 

Similar observations are applicable, and, indeed, in a 
still more striking degree, to the opinions of mankind 
on the important questions of religion and morality. 
The variety of systems which they have formed to 
themselves concerning these subjects, has often excited 
the ridicule of the sceptic and the libertine ; but if, on 
the one hand, this variety shows the folly of bigotry, 
and the reasonableness of mutual indulgence, the curi- 
osity which has led men in every situation to such spec- 
ulations, and the influence which their conclusions how- 
ever absurd, have had on their character and their hap- 
piness, prove, no less clearly, on the other, that there 
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must be some principles from which they all derire 
their origin; and invite the philosopher to ascertain 
what are these original and immutable laws of the hu- 
man mind. 

" Examine," says Mr. Hume, " the religious principles 
which have prevailed in the world. You will scarcely 
be persuaded; that they are any thing but sick men's 
dreams ; or, perhaps, will regard them more as the play* 
some whimsies of monkeys in human shape, than the 
serious, positive, dogmatical asseverations of a being, 
who dignifies himself with the name of rational." — *^ To 
oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble 
maxims as these, that it is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be ; that the whole is greater than a 
part ; that two and three make five ; is pretending to 
stop the ocean with a bulrush." But what is the infer- 
ence to which we are led by these observations 1 Is it, 
(to use the words of this ingenious writer,) " that the 
whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery ; 
and that doubt, uncertainty, and suspense, appear the 
only result of our most accurate scrutiny concerning 
this subject?" Or should not rather the melancholy 
histories which he has exhibited of the follies and capri- 
ces of superstition, direct our attention to those sacred 
and indelible characters on the human mind, which all 
these perversions of reason are unable to obliterate ; like 
that image of himself, which Phidias wished to perpet- 
uate, by stamping it so deeply on the buckler of his 
Minerva; " ut nemo delere posset aut divellere, qui 
totam statuam non imminueret." * In truth, the more 
strange the contradictions, and the more ludicrous the 
ceremonies to which the pride of human reason has 
thus been reconciled, the stronger is our evidence 
that religion has a foundation in the nature of man. 
When the greatest of modem philosophers declares, 
that " he would rather believe all the fables in the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this universal frame is without mind;"t he has ex- 

* Select Discouraes by John Smitb, p. 119. Cambridge, 1678. 
t Lord Bacon in his Essayf. 
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pressed the same feeling, which, in all ages and na- 
tions, has led good men, unaccustomed to reasoning, to 
an implicit faith in the creed of their infancy ; — a feeling 
which affords an evidence of the existence of the Deity, 
incomparably more striking, than if, unmixed with error 
and undebased by superstition, this most important of 
all principles had commanded the universal assent of 
mankind. Where are the other truths, in the whole 
circle of the sciences, which are so essential to human 
happiness, as to procure an easy access, not only for 
themselves, but for whatever opinions may happen 
to be blended with them? Where are the truths 
so venerable and commanding, as to impart their 
own sublimity to every trifling memorial which recalls 
them to our remembrance ; to bestow solemnity and 
elevation on every mode of expression by which they 
are conveyed; and which, in whatever scene they 
have habitually occupied the thoughts, consecrate ev- 
ery object which it presents to our senses, and the 
very ground we have been accustomed to tread? To 
attempt to weaken the authority of such impres- 
sions, by a detail of the endless variety of forms, which 
they derive from casual associations, is surely an em- 
ployment unsuitable to the dignity of philosophy. To 
the vulgar, it may be amusing, in this, as in other instan- 
ces, to indulge their wonder at what is ijiew or uncom- 
mon ; but to the philosopher it belongs to perceive, 
under all these various disguises, the workings of the 
same common nature ; and in the superstitions of Egypt, 
no less than in the lofty visions of Plato, to recognise 
the existence of those moral ties which unite the heart 
of man to the Author of his being. 

SECTION II. 

Inflaencc of the Association of Ideas on our Judgment? in Matters of Taste. 

The very general observations which I am to make 
in this Section, do not presuppose any particular theory 
concerning the nature of Taste. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to remark, that Taste is not a simple and origi- 
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nal faculty, but a power graduaUy formed by experience 
and observation. It implies, indeed, as its groundwork, 
a certain degree of natural sensibility ; but it implies 
also the exercise of the judgment; and is the slow 
result of an attentive examination and comparison of 
the agreeable or disagreeable effects produced on the 
mind by external objects. 

Such of my readers as are acquainted with " An Es- 
say on the Nature and Principles of Taste," lately 
published by Mr. Alison, will not be surprised that I de- 
cline the discussion of a subject which he has treated 
with so much ingenuity and elegance. 

The view which was formerly given of the process, 
by which the general laws of the material world are 
investigated, and which I endeavoured to illustrate by 
the state of medicine among rude nations, is strictly 
applicable to the history of Taste. That certain objects 
are fitted to give pleasure, and others disgust, to the 
mind, we know from experience alone ; and it is impos- 
sible for us, by any reasoning a priori, to explain haw 
the pleasure or the pain is produced. In the works of 
. nature we find, in many instances. Beauty and Sublimi- 
ty involved among circumstances, which are either 
indifferent, or which obstruct the general effect : and 
it is only by a train of experiments, that we can 
separate those circumstances from the rest, and ascer- 
tain with what particular qualities the pleasing effect 
is connected. Accordingly the inexperienced artist, 
when he copies Nature, will copy her servilely, that 
he may be certain of securing the pleasing effect ; and 
the beauties of his performances will be encumbered 
with a number of superfluous or of disagreeable con- 
comitants. Experience and observation alone can en- 
able him to make this discrimination, to exhibit the 
principles of beauty pure and unadulterated, and to 
form a creation of his own, more faultless than ever fell 
under the observation of his senses. 

This analogy between the progress of Taste from 
rudeness to refinement, and the progress of physical 
knowledge from the superstitions of a savage tribe, to 
the investigation of the laws of nature, proceeds on the 
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rappo^ion, that, as in the material world, there are gen- 
eral facts, beyond which philosophy is unable to pro- 
ceed, so, in the constitution of man, there is an inexpli- 
cable adaptation of the mind to the objects with which 
these faculties are conversant : in consequence of which 
these objects are fitted to produce agreeable or disa- 
greeable emotions. In both cases, reasoning may be 
employed with propriety to refer particular phenomena 
to general principles ; but in both cases, we must at 
last arrive at principles of which no account can be 
given, but that such is the will of our Maker. 

A great part, too, of the remarks which were made 
in the last section on the origin of popular prejudices, 
may be applied to explain the influence of casual asso- 
ciations on Taste ; but these remarks do not so com- 
pletely exhaust the subject, as to supersede the neces- 
sity of farther illustration. In matters of Taste, the 
effects which we consider, are produced on the Mind 
itself; and are accompanied either with pleasure or 
with pain. Hence the tendency to casual association 
is much stronger thain it commonly is with respect to 
physical events ; and when such associations are once 
formed, as they do not lead to any important inconven- 
ience, similar to those which result from physical mis- 
takes, they are not so likely to be corrected by mere 
experience, unassisted by study. To this it is owing, 
that the influence of association on our judgments con- 
cerning beauty and deformity, is still more remarkable 
than on our speculative conclusions ; a circumstance 
which has led some philosophers to suppose, that asso- 
ciation is suflScient to account for the origin of these 
notions, and that there is no such thing as a standard of 
Taste, founded on the principles of the human constitu- 
tion. But this is undoubtedly pushing the theory a 
great deal too far. The association of ideas can never 
account for the origin of a new notion, or of a pleasure 
essentially different from all the others which we know. 
It may, indeed, enable us to conceive how a thing in- 
different in itself, may become a source of pleasure, by 
being connected in the mind with something else which 
is naturally agreeable ; but it presupposes, in every in- 

voL. I. 35 
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Stance, the existence of those notions and those feelings 
which it is its province to combine : insomuch that, I 
apprehend, it will be found, wherever association produ- 
ces a change in our judgments on matters of Taste, it 
does so, by co-operating with some natural principle of 
the mind, and implies the existence of certain original 
sources of pleasure and uneasiness. 

A mode of dress, which at first appeared awkward, 
acquires, in a few weeks or months, the appearance of 
elegance. By being accustomed to see it worn by 
those whom we consider as models of Taste, it becomes 
associated with the ^agreeable impressions which we 
receive from the ease and grace and refinement of 
their manners. When it pleases by itself, the eflfect is to 
be ascribed, not to the object actually before us, but to 
the impressions with which it has been generally con- 
nected, and which it naturally recalls to the mind. 

This observation points out the cause of the perpet- 
ual vicissitudes in dress, and in every thing whose 
chief recommendation arises from fashion. It is evi- 
dent that, as far as the agreeable effect of an orna- 
ment' arises from association, the effect will continue 
only while it is confined to the higher orders. When 
it is adopted by the multitude, it not only ceases to 
be associated with ideas of taste and refinement, but 
it is associated with ideas of affectation, absurd imita- 
tion, and vulgarity. It is accordingly laid aside by 
the higher orders, who studiously avoid every circum- 
stance in external appearance, which is debased by 
low and common use ; and they are led to exercise 
their invention in the introduction of some neW pecu- 
liarities, which first become fashionable, then common, 
and last of all, are abandoned as vulgar. 

It has been often remarked, that after a certain pe- 
riod in the progress of society, the public Taste be- 
comes corrupted ; and the different productions of the 
fine arts begin to degenerate from that simplicity, 
which they had attained in their state of greatest per- 
fection. One reason of this decline is suggested by the 
foregoing observations. 

From the account which has been given of ^e natu- 
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iral progr6ss of Taste in separating the genuine princi- 
ples of beauty from superfluous and from offensive con- 
comitants, it is evident, that there is a limit, beyond 
which the love of simplicity cannot be carried. No 
bounds, indeed, can be set to the creations of genius ; 
but as this quality occurs seldom in an eminent degree, 
it commonlv happens, that after a period of great re- 
finement of Taste, men begin to gratify their love of * 
variety, by adding superfluous circumstances to the fin- 
ished models exhibited by their predecessors, or by 
making other trifling alterations on them, with a view 
merely of diversifying the effect. These additions and 
alterations, indifferent, perhaps, or even iji some degree 
offensive in themselves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, 
from the connexion in which we see them, or from the 
influence of fashion : the same cause which at first pro-- 
duced them, continues perpetually to increase their num- 
ber; and Taste returns to barbarism, by almost the 
same steps which conducted it to perfection. 

The truth of these remarks will appear still more 
striking to those who consider the wonderful effect 
which a writer of splendid genius, but of incorrect taste, 
has in misleading the public judgment. The peculiari- 
ties of such an author are consecrated by the connexion 
in which we see them, anA even please, to a certain 
degree, when detached from the excellencies of his 
composition, by recalling to us the agreeable impres- 
sions with which they have been formerly associated. 
How many imitations have we seen of the affectations 
of Sterne, by men who were unable to copy his beauties ? 
And yet these imitations of his defects ; of his abrupt 
manner ; of his minute specification of circumstances ; 
and even of his dashes, produce, at first, some effect on 
readers of sensibility, but of uncultivated taste, in conse- 
quence of the exquisite strokes of the pathetic, and the 
singular vein of humor, with which they are united in 
the original. 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that the cir- 
cumstances which please, in the objects of Taste, are of 
two kinds : First, those which are fitted to please by 
nature, or by associations which all mankind are led tcT 
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form by their common condition ; and seconcQy^ those 
which please in consequence of associations arising from 
local and accidental circumstances. Hence, there are 
two kinds of Taste : the one enabling us to judge of 
those beauties which have a foundation in the human 
constitution ; the other, of such objects as derive their 
principal recommendation from the influence of fash- 
ion. 

These two kinds of Taste are not always united in the 
same person : indeed, I am inclined to think, that they 
are united but rarely. The perfection of the one de- 

?)ends much upon the degree in which we are able to 
ree the mind from the influence of casual associations ; 
that of the other, on the contrary, depends on a facility 
of association which enables us to fall in, at qnce, with 
all the turns of the lashion^ and (as Shakspeare ex^ 
presses it) " to catch the tune of the times." 

I shall endeavour to illustrate some of the foregoing 
remarks, by applying them to the subject of language, 
which affords numberless instances to exemplify the in- 
fluence which the association of ideas has on our judg- 
ments in matters of Taste. 

In the same manner in which an article of dress acquires 
an appearance of elegance or of vulgarity from the per- 
sons by whom it is habitually worn, so a particular mode 
of pronunciation acquires an air of fashion or of rusticity, 
from the persons by whom it is habitually employed. 
The Scotch accent is surely in itself as good as the En- 
glish ; and with a few exceptions, is as agreeable to the 
ear ; and yet how offensive does it appear, even to us, 
who have been accustomed to hear it from our infancy, 
when compared with that which is used by our southern 
neighbours ! — ^No reason can be given for this, but that 
the capital of Scotland is now become a provincial town, 
and London is the seat of our court. 

The distinction which is to be found, in the languages 
of all civiUzed nations, between low and polite modes 
of expression, arises from similar causes. It is, indeed, 
amysing to remark the solicitude with which the higher 
orders, in the monarchies of modern Europe, avoid eve- 
ry circumstance in their exterior apperance and manner. 
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which^ by the most remote associatk>a» may» iu the 
minds of others, comiect them with the idea oi the maU 
titude. Their whole dress and deportment and conver- 
sation are studionsly arranged to convey an imposia^ 
notion of their consequence ; and to recall to the spec- 
tator by numberless slight and apparently unintentional 
hints, the agreeable impressions which are associated 
with the advantages of fortune. 

To this influence of association on language, it is ne*' 
cessary for eveiy writer to attend carefully who wishes to 
express himself with elegance. For the attainment of 
correctness and purity in the use of words, the rules of 
grammarians and of critics may be a sufficient guide ; but 
it is not in the works of this class of authors, that the 
higher beauties of style are to be studied. As the air 
and manner of a gentleman can be acquired only by 
living habitually in the best society, so grace in compo** 
sition must be attained by an habitual acquaintance with 
classical writers. It is indeed necessary for our infor* 
mation, that we should peruse occasionally many book^ 
which have no merit in point of expression ; but I be- 
lieve it to be extremely useful to all hterary men, to 
counteract the effect of this miscellaneous reading, by 
maintaining a constant and familiar acquaintance with a 
few of the most faultless models which the language 
affords. For want of some standard of this sort, we 
frequently see an author's taste in writing alter much 
to the worse in the course of his life ; and his later pro- 
ductions fall below the level of his early essays. D'Alem^ 
bert tells us, that Voltaire had always lying on his table, 
the Petit Careme of Massillon, and the tragedies of 
Racine ; the former to fix «his taste in prose composi- 
tion, and the latter in poetry. 

Iq avoiding, however, expressions which are debased 
by vulgar use, there is a danger of running into the 
other extreme, in quest of fashionable words and phras- 
es. Such an affectation may, for a few years, gratify 
the vanity of an author, by giving him the air of a man 
of the world ; but the reputation it bestows is of a very 
transitory nature. The works which continue to please 
from\age to age, are written with perfect simplicity; 
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while those which captivate the multitude by a display 
of meretricious ornaments, if, by chance they should 
survive the fashions to which they are accommodated, 
remain only to furnish a subject of ridicule to posterity. 
The portrait of a beautiful woman in the fashionable 
dress of the day, may please at the moment it is paint- 
ed ; nay, may perhaps please more than in any that the 
fancy of the artist could have suggested ; but it is only 
in the plainest and simplest drapery, that the most per- 
fect form can be transmitted with advantage to future 
times. The exceptions which the history of literature 
seems to furnish to these observations, are only appa- 
rent That, in the works of our best authors, there are 
many beauties which have long and generally been ad- 
mired, and which yet owe their whole effect to associa- 
tion, cannot be disputed ; but in such cases, it will 
a.lways be found, that the associations which are the 
foundation of our pleasure, have, in consequence of 
some peculiar combination of circumstances, been more 
widely diffused, and more permanently established 
among mankind, than those which date their origin from 
the caprices of our own age are ever likely to be. An 
admiration for the classical remains of antiquity is, at 
present, not less general in Europe, than the advantages 
of a liberal education: and such is the effect of tiiis 
admiration, that there are certain caprices of Taste, 
from which no man ' who is well educated is entirely 
free. A composition in a modem language, which 
should sometimes depart from the ordinary modes of 
expression, from an affectation of the idioms which are 
consecrated in the classics, would please a very wide 
circle of readers, in consequence of the prevalence of 
classical associations ; and, therefore, such affectations, 
however absurd, when carried to a degree of singularity, 
are of a far superior class to those which are adapted to 
the fashions of the day. But still the general principle 
holds true, that whatever* beauties derive th^r original 
merely from casual association, must appear capricious 
to those to whom the association does not extend ; and 
that the simplest style is that which continues longest 
to please, and which pleases, most universally. In the 
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writings of Mr* Harris, there is a certain classical air, 
which will always have many admirers, while ancient 
learning continues to be cultivated, but which, to a 
mere English reader, appears* somewhat unnatural and 
ungraceful, when compared with the composition of 
Swift or of Addison. 

The analogy of the arts of statuary and painting may 
be of use in illustrating these remarks. The influence 
of ancient times has extended to these, as well as to 
the art of writing ; and in this case, no less than in the 
other, the transcendant power of genius has established 
a propriety of choice in matters of indifference, and has, 
perhaps, consecrated, in the opinion of mankind, some 
of its own caprices. 

" Many of the ornaments, of art," says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, " those at least for which no reason can be 
given, are transmitted to us, are adopted, and acquire 
their consequence, from the company .in which we have 
been used to see them. As Greece and Rome are the 
fountains from whence have flowed all kinds of excel- 
lence, to that veneration which they have a right to claim 
for the pleasure and knowledge which they have afforded 
us, we voluntarily add our approbation of every orna- 
ment and every custom that belonged to them, even to 
the fashion of their dress. For it may be observed, that, 
not satisfied with them in their own place, we make no 
difficulty of dressing statues of, modem heroes or sena- 
tors in the fashion of the Roman armour, or peaceful 
robe ; and even go so far as hardly to bear a statue in 
any other drapery. 

" The figures of the great men of those nations have 
come down to us in sculpture. In sculpture remain al- 
most all the excellent specimens of ancient art. We 
have so far associated personal dignity to the persons 
thus represented, and the truth of art to their manner of 
representation, that it is not in our power any longer to 
separate them. This is not so in painting: because, 
having no excellent ancient portraits, that connexion was 
never formed. Indeed, we could no more venture to 
paint a general officer in a Roman military habit, than 
we could make a statue in the present uniform. But 
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since we have no ancient portraits, to show how ready 
we are to adopt those kind of prejudices, we make the 
best authority among the moderns serve the same pur- 
pose. The great variety of excellent portraits with 
which Vandyke has enriched this nation, we are not 
content to admire for their real excellence, but extend 
our approbation even to the dress which happened to be 
the fashion of that age. By this means, it must be ac- 
knowledged> very ordinary pictures acquired something 
of the air and effect of the works of Vandyke, and ap- 
peared therefore, at first sight, better pictures than they 
really wer^. They appeared so, however, to those only 
who had the means of making this association." * 

The influence of association on our notions concern- 
ing language, is still more strongly exemplified in poetry 
Aan in prose. As it is one great object of the poet, in 
his serious productions to elevate the imagination of his 
readers above the grossness of sensible objects, and the 
vulgarity of common life, it becomes peculiarly necessary 
for him to reject the use of all words and phrases which 
are trivial and hackneyed. Among those which are 
equally pure and equally perspicuous, he, in general, 
finds it expedient to adopt that which is the least com- 
mon. Milton prefers the words Rhene and Danaw, to 
the more common words Rhine and Danube. 

<< A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pour'd never from his frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw." * 

In the following line, 

'^ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme/' 

how much more suitable to the poetical style does the 
expression appear, than if the author had said, 

'< Things unattempted yet in prose or verse/' 

In another passage, where, for the sake of variety, he 
has made use of the last phrase, he adds an epithet to 

* Retivold's DUcourses, p. 313, et seq. 

« Paradise Lost, book 1. 1.351. See Newton's edit. 
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remove it a little from the famiDarity of ordinary dis- 
course, 



-** in prose or numerous verse."* 



In consequence of this circumstance, there arises 
gradually in every language a poetical diction, which dif- 
fers widely from the common diction of prose. It is 
much less subject to the vicissitudes of fashion, than the 
polite modes of expression in familiar conversation; 
because when it has once been adopted by the poet, it 
is avoided by good prose writers, as being too elevated 
for that species of composition. It may therefore retain 
its charm as long as the language exists ; nay, the charm 
may increase, as the language grows older. 

Indeed the charm of poetical diction must increase to 
a certain degree, as polite literature advances. For 
when once a set of words has been consecrated to po- 
etry, the very sound of them, independently of the ideas 
they convey, awakens, every time we hear it, the agreea- 
ble impressions which were connected with it when we 
met with them in the performances of our favorite 
authors. Even when strung together in sentences 
which convey no meaning, they produce some effect 
on the mind of a reader of sensibility : an effect, at 
least, extremely different from that of an unmeaning sen- 
tence in prose. 

Languages differ from each other widely in the copi- 
ousness of their poetical diction. Our own possesses, 
in this respect, important advantages over the French : 
not that, in this language, there are no words appropriat- 
ed to poetry, but because their number is, comparatively 
speaking, extremely limited. 

The scantiness of the French poetical diction is, 
probably, attended with the less inconvenience, that the 
phrases which occur in good prose writing are less de- 
graded by vulgar appUcation than in English, in conse- 
quence of the line being more distinctly and more 
strongly drawn between polite and low expressions in 
that language than in ours. Our poets, indeed, by hav- 

«PandiMLo8t»lMMkL 1.160. See KvirtMi's edit 
VOL. I. 36 
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ing a language appropriated to their own purposes, not 
only can preserve dignity of expression, but can con- 
nect with the perusal of their compositions, the pleasing 
impressions which have been produced by those of their 
predecessors. And hence, in the higher sorts of poetry 
where their object is to kindle, as much as possible, the 
enthusiasm of their readers, they not only avoid, studi- 
ously, all expressions which are vulgar, but all such as 
are borrowed from fashionable life. This certainly can- 
not be done in an equal degree by a poet who writes in 
the French language. 

In EngUsh, the poetical diction is so extremely copi- 
ous, that it is liable to be abused ; as it puts it in the 
power of authors of no genius, merely by ringing changes 
on the poetical vocabulary, to give a certain degree 
of currency to the mdst unmeaning compositions. In 
Pope's Sang by a Person of Quality, the incoherence of 
ideas is scarcely greater than what is to be found in 
some admired passages of our fashionable poetry. 

Nor is it merely by a diflference of words, that the 
language of poetry is distinguished from that of prose. 
When a poetical arrangement of words has once been 
established by authors of reputation, the most common 
expressions, by being presented in this consecrated or- 
der, may serve to excite poetical associations. 

On the other hand, nothing more completely destrovs 
-the charm of poetry, than a string of words which the 
custom of ordinary discourse has arranged in so invaria- 
ble an order, that the whole phrase may be anticipated 
from hearing its commencement. A single word fre- 
quently strikes us as flat and prosaic, in consequence of 
its familiarity ; but two such words coupled together in 
the order of conversation, can scarcely be introduced 
into serious poetry without appearing ludicrous. 

No poet in our language has shown so strikindy as 
Milton, the wonderful elevation which style may derive 
from an arrangement of words, which, while it is per- 
fectly intelligible, departs widely from that to which we 
are in general accustomed. Many of his most sublime 
periods, when the order of the words is altered, are re- 
duced nearly to the level of prose. 
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To copy this artifice with success is a much more dif- 
ficult attainment than is commonly imagined ; and, of 
consequence, when it is acquired, it secures an author, 
to a great degree, from that crowd of imitators who spoil 
the effect of whatever is not l^eyond their reach. To 
the poet who uses blank verse, it is an acquisition of still 
more essential consequence than to him who expresses 
himself in rhyme ; for the more that the structure of the 
verse approaches to prose, the more it is necessary to 
give novelty and dignity to the composition. And ac- 
cordingly, among our magazine poets, ten thousand catch 
the structure of Pope's versification, for one who ap- 
proaches to the manner of Milton, or of Thompson. 

The facility, however, of this imitation, Uke every 
other, increases with the number of those who have 
studied it with success ; for the more numerous the au- 
thors who have employed their genius in any one direc- 
tion, the more copious are the materials out of which 
mediocrity may select and combine so as to escape the 
charge of plagiarism. And, in fact, in our own language, 
this, as well as the other great resource of poetical ex- 
pression, the employment of appropriated words, has 
had its effect so much impaired by the abuse which has 
been made of it, that a few of our best poets of late 
have endeavoured to strike out a new path for themselves, 
by resting the elevation for their composition chiefly on 
a singular, and, to an ordinary writer, an unattainable 
union of harmonious versification, with a natural arrange- 
ment of words, and a simple elegance of expression. 
It is this union which seems to form the distinguishing 
charm of the poetry of Goldsmith. 

' From the remarks which have been made on the in- 
fluence of the association of ideas on our judgments in 
matters of taste, it is obvious how much the opinions of 
a nation vnth respect to merit in the fine arts, are likely 
to be influenced by the form of their government, and the 
state of their manners. Voltaire, in his discourse pro- 
nounced at his reception into the French academy, gives 
several reasons why the poets of that country have not 
succeeded in describing rural scenes and employments. 
The principal one is, the ideas of meanness, and pover- 
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ty, and wretchedness, which the French are accustomed 
to associate with the profession of husbandry. The 
same thing is alluded to by the Abbe de Lille, in the 
preliminary discourse prefixed to his translation of the 
Georgics. " A translation," says he, " of this poem, if 
it had been undertaken by an author of genius, would 
have been better calculated than any other work, for add- 
ing to the riches of our language. A version of the 
^neid itself, however well executed, would, in this re- 
spect, be of less utiUty ; inasmuch as the genius of our 
tongue accommodates itself more easily to the descrip- 
tion of heroic achievements, than to the details of natu- 
ral phenomena, and of the operations of husbandry. 
To force it to express these with suitable dignity, would 
have been a real conquest over that false dehcacy, which 
it ha* contracted from our unfortunate prejudices." 

How different must have been the emotions with which 
this divine performance of Virgil was read by an ancient 
Roman, while he recollected that period in the history of 
his country, when dictators were called from the plough 
to the defence of the state, and after having led monarcbs 
in triumph, returned again to the same happy and inde- 
pendent occupation. A state of manners to which a 
Roman author of a later age looked back with such en** 
thusiasm, that he ascribes, by a bold poetical figure, the 
flourishing state of agriculture under the republic, to 
the grateful returns which the earth then made to the 
illustrious hands by which she was cultivated. — *^ GaU" 
dente terra vomere laureato, et triumphali aratore." ^ 



SECTION IIL * 

Of fha Influence of Association on our active Principles, and on our moral Judg- 
ments. 

In order to illustrate a little farther, the influence of 
the Association of Ideas on the human mind, I shall add 
a few remarks on some of its effects on our active and 
moral principles. In stating these remarks, I shall en^ 

«Plin.Mt«.HMLxvia4. 
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deavour to avoid, as much as possible, eveiy occasion of 
controversy, by confining myself to such general viewa 
of the subject, as do not presuppose any particular enu^ 
meration of our original principles of action, or any par- 
ticular system concerning the nature of the moral facul- 
ty. If my health and leisure enable me to carry my 
plans into execution, I propose, in the sequel oi this 
work, to resume these inquiries, and to examine the var 
rious opinions to which they have given rise. 

The manner in which the association of ideas ope- 
rates in producing new principles of action, has been 
explained very distinctly by different writers. Whatev- 
er conduces to the gratification of any natural appetite, 
or of any natural desire, is itself desired on account of 
the end to which it is subservient ; and by being thus 
habitually associated in our apprehension with agreeable 
objects, it frequently comes, in process of time, to be 
regarded as valuable in itself, independently of its utili- 
ty. It is thus that wealth becomes, with many, an ulti- 
mate object of pursuit ; although, at first, it is undoubt- 
edly valued, merely on account of its subserviency to 
the attainment of other objects. In like manner, mest 
are led to desire dress, equipage, retinue, furniture, on 
account of the estimation in which they are supposed to 
be held by the public. Such desires are celled by Dr* 
Hutcheson * aecandary desires : ^and their origin is QKy 
plained by him in the way which I have mentioned. 
" SiiK^e we are capable," says he, " of reflection, memo- 
ry, observation, and reasoning about the distant tenden^ 
cies of objects and actions, and not confined to things 
present, there must arise, in consequence of our origin^ 
al desires, secondary desires of every thing imagined 
useful to gratify any of the primary desires ; and that 
with strength proportioned to the several original de- 
sires, and imagined usefulness or necessity of the ad- 
vantageous object." " Thus," he continues, " as soon 
as we come to apprehend the use of wealth or power 
to gratify any of our original desires, we must also de-t 
sire them ; and hence arises the universality of these 
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desires of wealth and power, -since they are the means 
of gratifying all other desires." The only thmg that 
appears to me exceptionable in the foregoing passage is, 
that the author classes the desire of power with that of 
wealth ; whereas I apprehend it to be clear, (for rea- 
sons which I shall state in another part of this work,) 
that the former is a primary desire, and the latter a sec- 
ondary one. 

Our moral judgments, too, may be modified, and even 
perverted, to a certain degree, in consequence of thfe 
operation of the same principle. In the same manner 
in which a person who is regarded as a model of taste 
may introduce, by his example, an absurd or fantastical 
dress ; so a man 6f splendid virtues may attract some 
esteem also to his imperfections, and, if placed in a con- 
spicuous situation, may render his vices and ' follies ob- 
jects of general imitation among the multitude. 

"In the reign of Charles the Second/* says Mr. Smith,* 
"a degree of licentiousness was deemed the characteristic 
of a liberal education. It was connected, according to 
the notions of those times, with generosity, sincerity, 
magnanimity, loyalty ; and proved that the person who 
acted in this manner, was a gentleman, and not a puri- 
tan. Severity of manners, and regularity of conduct, 
on the other hand, were altogether unfashionable, and 
were connected, in the imagination of that age, with 
cant, cunning, hypocrisy, and low manners. To super- 
ficial minds, the vices of the great seem at all times 
agreeable. They connect them, not only with the splen- 
dor of fortune, but with many superior virtues which 
they ascribe to their superiors ; with the spirit of free- 
dom and independency ; with frankness, generosity, hu- 
manity, and politeness. The virtues of the inferior ranks 
of people, on the contrary, their parsimonious frugality, 
their painful industry, and rigid adherence to rules, seem 
to them mean and disagreeable. They connect them 
both with the meanness of the station to which these 
quaUties conunonly belong, and with many great vices 
which they suppose usually accompany them ; such as 

* Theory of Bfonl SeatfmentB. 
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an abject, cowardly, ill-natured, lying, pilfering disposi- 
tion." 

The theory which, in the foregoing passages from 
Hutcheson and Smith, is employed so justly and phi- 
losophically to explain the origin of our secondary de- 
sires, and to account for some perversions of our moral 
judgments, has been thought sufficient, by some later 
writers, to account for the origin of all our active prin- 
ciples without exception. The first of these attempts 
to e.xtend so very far the application of the doctrine of 
Association was made by the Rev. Mr. Gay, in a disser- 
tation "concerning the fundamental Principle of Vir- 
tue," which is prefixed by Dr. Law to his translation of 
Archbishop King's Essay " On the Origin of Evil." In 
this dissertation, the author endeavours to show, " that 
our approbation of moraUty, and all affections whatso- 
ejer, are finally resolvable mto reason, pointing out pri- 
vate happiness, and are conversant only about things ap- 
prehended to be means tending to this end ; and that 
wherever this end is not perceived, they are to be ac- 
counted for from the association of ideas, and may 
properly be called AaWfe." The same principles have 
been since pushed to a much greater length by Dr. 
Hartley, whose system (as he himself informs us) took 
rise fi'om his accidentally hearing it mentioned as an opin- 
ion of Mr. Gay, " that the association of ideas was suf- 
ficient to account for all our intellectual pleasures and 
pains." * 

It must, I think, in justice, be acknowledged, that 
this theory, concerning the origin of our affections, and 
of the moral sense, is a most ingenious refinement up- 
on the selfish system as it was formerly taught ; and 
that, by means of it, the force of many of the common 
reasonings against that system is eluded. Among these 
reasonings, particular stress has always been laid on the 
instantaneousness with which our affections operate, 

* Mr. Hume too, who, in my opinion, has carried this principle of the Association 
of Ideas a great deal too hr, has compared the universality of its applications In the 
philosophy of mind, to that of the principle of attraction in phyaks. " Here," sag^ 
be, " is a kind of attraction, which in the mental worid will he found to have as 
extraordinary effects as in the natural, and to show itself in as many and as vaiious 
forms." Dreat, of Am. Mxt, vol. i. p. 80. 
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and the moral sense approves or condemns, and on our 
total want of consciousness, in such cases, of any re- 
ference to our own happiness. The modem advocates 
for the selfish system admit the fact to be as it is stated 
by their opponents; and grant, that after the moral 
sense and our various affections are formed, their exer- 
cise, in particular cases, may become completely disin- 
terested ; but still they contend, that it is upon a regard 
to our own happiness that all these principles are orig- 
inally grafted. The analogy of avarice will serve to 
illustrate the scope of this theory. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that this principle of action is artificial. It is on 
account of the enjoyments which it enables us to pur- 
chase, that money is originally desired ; and yet, in pro- 
cess of time, by means of the agreeable impressions 
which are associated with it, it comes to be desired for 
its own sake ; and even continues to be an objec^iof 
our pursuit, long after we have lost all relish for those 
enjoyments which it enables us to command. 

Without meaning to engage in any controversy on 
the subject, I shall content myself with observing, in 
gener^, that there must be some limit, beyond which 
the theory of association cannot possibly be carried ; 
for the explanation which it gives of the formation of 
new principles of action, proceeds on the supposition 
that there are other principles previously existing in the 
mind. The great question then is, when we are arriv- 
ed at this limit ; or, in other words, when we are arrived 
at the sinlple and original laws of our constitution. 

In conducting this inquiry, philosophers have been 
apt to go into extremes. Lord Kaimes, and some other 
authors, have been censured, and perhaps justly, for a 
disposition to multiply original principles to an unne- 
cessary degree. It may be questioned, whether Dr. 
Hartley, and his followers, have not sometimes been 
misled by too eager a desire of abridging their number. 

Of these two errors, the former is the least common, 
and the least dangerous. It is the least common, be- 
cause it is not so flattering as the other to the vanity of 
a theorist ; and it is the least dangerous, because it has 
no tendency, like the other, to give rise to a suppress 
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sioH) or to a misrepresentation of facts ; or to retard 
the progress of the science, by bestowing upon it an 
appearance of systematical perfection, to which, in its 
present state, it is not entitled. 

Abstracting, however, from these inconveniences, 
which must always result from a precipitate reference 
of phenomena to general principles, it does not seem 
to me, that the theory in question has any tendency to 
weaken the foundation of morals. It has, indeed» 
some tendency, in common with the philosophy ojf 
Hobbes andof Mandeville, to degrade the dignity of hu- 
man nature ; but it leads to no sceptical conclusions 
concerning the rule of life. For, although we were to 
grant, that all our principles of action are acquired ; so 
striking a difference among them must still be admitted, 
as is sufficient to distinguish clearly those universal laws 
which were intended to regulate human conduct, from 
the local habits which are formed by education and 
fashion. It must still be admitted, that while some act- 
ive principles are confined to particular individuals, or 
to particular tribes of men, there are others^ which» 
arising from circumstances in which all the situations of 
mankind must agree, are common to the whole species^ 
Such active principles as fall under this last description^ 
at whatever period of life they may appear, are to be 
regarded as a part of human nature^ no less than the 
inatinct of suction ; in the same manner as the acquired 
perception of distance by the eye, is to be ranked 
among the perceptive powers of man, no less than the 
original perceptions of any of our other senses. 

Leaving, therefore, the question concerning the origin 
of our active principles, and of the moral faculty, to be 
the subject of future discussion, I shall conclude this 
section with a few remarks of a more practical nature. 

It has been shown by different vmters, how much of 
the beauty and sublimity of material objects arises from 
the ideas and feelings which we have been taught td 
associate with them. The impression produced on the 
external senses of a poet, by the most striking scene in 
nature, is precisely the same with what is produced on* 
the senses of a peasant or a tradesman : yet how differ-* 

VOL. I. 37 
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ent is the degree of pleasure resulting from this impres* 
sion ! A great part of this difference is undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the ideas and feelings which the habitual 
studies and amusements of the poet have associated 
with his organical perceptions. 

A similar observation may be applied to all the vari- 
ous objects of our pursuit in life. ^Hardly any one of 
them is appreciated by any two men in the same man- 
ner ; and frequently what one man considers as essen- 
tial to his happiness, is regarded with indifference or 
dislike by another. Of these differences of opinion, 
much is, no doubt, to be ascribed to a diversity of con- 
stitution, which renders a particular employment of the 
intellectual or active powers agreeable to one man, 
which is not equally so to another. But much is also 
to be ascribed to the effect of association ; which, prior 
to any experience of human life, connects pleasing 
ideas and pleasing feelings with different objects, in the 
minds of different persons. 

In consequence of these associations, ev^ry man ap- 
pears to his neighbour to pursue the object of his wishes, 
with a zeal disproportioned to its intrinsic value ; and 
the philosopher (whose principal enjoyment arises from 
speculation) is frequently apt to smile at the ardor with 
which the active part of mankind pursue what appear 
to him to be mere shadows. This view of human af- 
fairs, some writers have carried so far, as to represent 
life as a scene of mere -illusions, where the mind refers 
to the objects around it a coloring which exists only in 
itself; and where, as the Poet expresses it, 

" Opinion gilds with varying rays 

Those painted clouds which beautify our days." 

It may be questioned, if these representations of hu- 
man life be useful or just. That the casual associations 
which the mind forms in childhoood, and in early youth, 
are frequently a source of inconvenience and of mis- 
conduct, is sufficiently obvious ; but that this tendency 
of our nature increases, on the whole, the sum* of hu- 
man enjoyment, appears to.me to be indisputable ; and 
the instances in which it misleads us from our duty and 
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our happiness, only prove to what important ends it 
might be subservient, if it were kept under proper reg- 
ulation, 

Non do these representations of life (admitting them 
in their full extent) justify the practical inferences which 
have been often deduced from them, with respect to 
the vanity of our pursuits. In every case, indeed, in 
which our enjoyment depends upon association, it may 
be said, in one sense, that it arises from the mind itself; 
but it does not therefore follow, that the external object 
which custom has rendered the cause or the occafsion of 
agreeable emotions, is indifferent to our happiness. 
The effect which the beauties of nature produce on the 
mind of the poet, is wonderfully heightened by associa- 
tion, but his enjoyment is not, on that account, the less 
exquisite : nor are the objects of his admiration of the 
less value to his happiness, that they derive their princi- 
pal charms from the embellishments of his fancy. 

It is the business of education, not to counteract, in 
any instance, the established laws of our constitution, 
but to direct them to their proper purposes. That the 
influence of early associations on the mind might be em- 
ployeft, in the most effectual manner, to aid our moral 
principles, appears evidently from the effects which we 
daily see it produce, in reconciling men to a course ol 
action which their reason forces them to condemn ; and 
it is no less obvious that, by means of it, the happiness 
of human life might be increased, and its pains diminish- 
ed, if the agreeable ideas and feelings which children 
are so apt^ to connect with events and with situations 
which depend on the caprice of fortune, were firmly as- 
sociated in their apprehensions with the duties of their 
stations, with the pursuits of science, and with those 
beauties of nature which are open to all. 

These observations coincide nearly with the ancient 
stoical doctrine concerning the influence of imagination * 
on morals ; a subject, on which many important remarks, 
(though expressed in a form different from that which 

* According to the use wbicli I make of the words imagination and cusociation 
in this work, their effects are obviously distinguishable. 1 have thousht it proper, 
however, to illustrate the difference between &ein a little more fully in mte (R.) 
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modern philosophers have introduced, and, perhaps, not 
altogether so precise and accurate,) are to be found in 
the Discourses of Epictetus, and in the Meditations of 
Antoninus.* This doctrine of the Stoical school. Dr. 
Akenside has in view in the followmg passage : 

^* Action treads the path 



In which Opinion says he follows good. 

Or flies from evil ; and Opinion gives 

Report of good or evil, as the scene 

Was drawn by Fancy, lovely or defotm'd : 

Thus her report can never there be true, 

Where Fancy cheats the intellectual eya 

With glaring colors and distorted lines. 

Is there a man, who at the sound of death 

Sees ghastly shapes of terror conjur'd up, 

And black before him ; bought but death^bed groans 

And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 

Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 

An unkown depth ? Alas ! in such a mind. 

If no bright forms of excellence attend 

The image of his country ; nor the pomp 

Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice 

Of Justice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 

The conscious bosom with a patriot's flame ; 

Will not Opinion tell him, that to die, 

Or stand the hazard, is a greater ill 

Than to betray his country 1 And in act 

Will he not choose to be a wretch and livQ t 

Here vice begins then." t 



SECTION IV. 
General Remaiira on the Subjects treated in the foregoing Seetioot of thb Ckapter. 

In perusing the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, I 
am aware, that some of my readers may be apt to. think 
that many of the observations which I have made, might 
easily be resolved into more general principles, I am 
jalso aware, that, to the followers of Dr. Hartley, a simi- 
lar objection will occur against all the other parts of thia 

* See what Epictetus has remarked on the XQV^*^ oXa di$ <paytaaiwK 
(Arrian, 1. i. c. 12.) Oia Sv nokXdxtg q>avTaa&fjg, toiavxm vol eoxa* ^ 
duxvoia, BaTtinai yag vno xtav q>avTaaiciv ij V'^'jt^'* Baim ovv avtiir, 
tj (jwix^Ujf TcSv TOiovTCtfy 9«naa4cay, &c. &.C. Anton. 1. v. c. !!• 

t Pleasurei of Imaglnatioii» b. iii. 
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work ; and that it will appear to them the effect of in- 
excusable prejudice, that I should stop short so fre* 
quently in the explanation of phenomena ; when he has 
accounted in so satisfactory a manner, by means of the 
association of ideas, for all the appearances which hu- 
man nature exhibits* 

To this objection, I shall not feel myself much inter- 
ested to reply, provided it be granted that my observa- 
tions are candidly and accurately stated, so far as they 
reach* Supposing that in some cases I may have stop- 
ped short too soon, my speculations, although they may 
be censured as imperfect, cannot be considered as stand- 
ing in opposition to the conclusions of more successful 
inquirers* 

May I be aDowed farther to observe, that such views 
of the human mind as are contained in this work, (even 
supposing the objection to be well founded,) are, in my 
opinion, indispensably necessary, in order to prepare 
the way for those very general and comprehensive the- 
ories concerning it, which some eminent vnriters of the 
present age have been ambitious to form 1 

Concerning the merit of these theories, I shall not 
presume to give any judgment. I shall only remark, 
that, in all the other sciences, the progress of discovery 
has been gradual, from the less general to the more gen- 
eral laws of nature ; and that it would be singular, in- 
deed, if, in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, a sci- 
ence, which but a few years ago was confessedly in its 
infancy, and which certainly labors under many disad- 
vantages peculiar to itself, a step should, all at once, be 
made to a single principle comprehending all the partic- 
ular phenomena which we know. 

Supposing such a theory to be completely establish- 
ed, it would still be proper to lead the minds of students 
to it by gradual steps. One of the most important uses 
of theory, is to give the memory a permanent hold, and 
a prompt command, of the particular facts which we 
were previously acquainted with ; and no theory can be 
completely understood, unless the mind be led to it 
nearly in the order of investigation. 

It is more particularly useful, in conducting the studies 
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of others, to familiarize their minds, as completely as 
possible, with those laws of nature for which we have 
the direct evidence of sense, or of consciousness, before 
directing their inquiries to the more abstruse and refined 
generalizations of speculative curiosity. In natural phi- 
losophy, supposing the theory of Boscovich to be true, 
it would still be proper, or rather indeed absolutely ne- 
cessary, to accustom students, in the first stage of their 
physical education, to dwell on those general physical 
facts which fall under our actual observation, and about 
which all the practical arts of life are conversant In 
like manner, in the philosophy of mind, there are many 
general facts for which we have the direct evidence 
of consciousness. The words attentimy conception^ 
memory^ ahstractionj imagination^ curiosity^ ambitionj 
compassion, resentment, express powers and principles 
of our nature, which every man may study by reflecting 
on his own internal operations. Words corresponding 
to these, are to be found in all languages, and may be 
considered as forming the first attempt towards a philo- 
sophical classification of intellectual and moral phenom- 
ena. Such a classification, however imperfect and in- 
distinct, we may be assured, must have some foundation 
in nature ; and it is at least prudent, for a philosopher to 
keep it in view as the ground-work of his own arrange- 
ment It not only directs our attention to those facts in 
the human constitution, on which evejy solid theory in 
this branch of science must be founded; but to the 
facts, which, in all ages, have appeared to the common 
sense of mankind, to be the most striking and important ; 
and of which it ought to be the great object of theorists, 
not to supersede, but to facilitate the study. 

There is indeed good reason for believing, that many 
of the facts, which our consciousness would lead us to 
consider, upon a superficial view, as ultimate facts, are 
resolvable into other principles still more general. 
** Long before we are capable of reflection," says Dr. 
Reid, " the original perceptions and notions of the mind 
are so mixed, compounded, and decompounded, by 
habits, associations, and abstractions, that it is extreme- 
ly difficult for the mind to return upon its own footsteps. 
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and trace back those operations which have employed 
it since it first began to think and to act.*' The same 
author remarks, that, " if we could obtain a distinct and 
full history of all that hath passed in the mind of a child, 
from the beginning of life and sensation, till it grows up 
to the use of reason ; how its infant faculties began to 
work, and how they brought forth and ripened all the 
various notions, opinions, and sentiments, which we find 
in ourselves when we come to be capable of reflection ; 
this would be a treasure of Natural History, which 
would probably give more light into the human faculties, 
than all the systems of philosophers about them, since 
the beginning of the world." To accomplish an analy- 
sis of these complicated phenomena into the simple and 
original principles of our constitution, is the great ob- 
ject of this branch of philosophy ; but, in order toVuc- 
ceed, it is necessary to ascertain facts before we begin 
to reason, and to avoid generalizing, in any instance, till 
we have completely secured the ground that we have 
gained. Such a caution, which is necessary in all the 
sciences, is, in a more peculiar manner, necessary here, 
where the very facts from which all our inferences must 
be drawn, are to be ascertained only by the most patient 
attention ; and, where almost all of them are, to a great 
degree, disguised, partly by the inaccuracies of popular 
language, and partly by the mistaken theories of philo- 
sophers. 

I have only to add, that, although I have retained the 
phrase of the association of ideaSy in compliance with 
common language, I am far from being completely satis- 
fied with this mode of expression. I have retained it, 
chiefly that I might not expose myself to the censure of 
delivering old doctrines in a new form. 

As I have endeavoured to employ it with caution, I 
hope that it has not often misled me in my reasonings. 
At the same time, I am more and more convinced of the 
advantages to be derived from a reformation of the com- 
mon language, in most of the branches of science. 
How much such a reformation has effected in Chemistry 
is well known ; and it is evidently much more necessary 
in the Philosophy of Mind, where the prevailing Ian- 
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guage adds to the common inaccuracies of popular ex- 
pressions, the peculiar disadvantage of being all suggest- 
ed by the analogy of matter. Often, in the composition 
of this work, have I recollected the advice of Bergman 
to M orveau : * " In reforming the nomenclature of chem- 
istry, spare no word which is improper. They who un- 
derstand the subject already, will suffer no inconven- 
ience ; and they to whom the subject is new, will com- 
prehend it with the greater facility." But it belongs to 
such authors alone, as have extended the boundaries c^ 
science by their own discoveries, to introduce innova- 
tions in language with any hopes of success. 

* « Le Mvant Professeur d'Upaal M» Bergman, ^oiivoit k M. de Morveau dans les 
demiers temps de sa vie, Ne faites graces a aucune d^aomination impropre. Geuz 
qui savent deja, entendront toujours ; ceux qui ne savent pas encore, eotendront pin- 
tot." Mgthode de J>fbmenokU. CkhMqw^ pear MM% Morvxav, Lj.voibis&, Acc. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

OF MEMORY. 
SECTION I. 

General Observations on Memory. 

Among the various powers of the understanding, 
there is none which has been so attentively examined 
by philosophers, or concerning which so many important 
facts and observations have been collected, as the facul- 
ty of Memory. This is partly to be ascribed to its na- 
ture, which renders it easily distinguishable from all the 
other principles of our constitution, even by those who 
have not been accustomed to metaphysical investigations, 
and partly to its immediate subserviency, not only to the 
pursuits of science, but to the ordinary business of life ; 
in consequence of which, many of its most curious laws 
had been observed, long before any analysis was at- 
tempted of the other powers of the mind ; and have for 
many ages, formed a part of the common maxims which 
are to be found in every treatise of education. Some 
important remarks on the subject may, in particular, be 
collected from the writings of the ancient rhetoricians. 

The word memory is not employed uniformly in the 
same precise sense ; but it always expresses some mod- 
ification of that faculty, which enables us to treasure up 
and preserve for future use, the knowledge we acquire ; 
a faculty which is obviously the great foundation of all 
intellectual improvement, and without which no advan- 
tage could be derived from the most enlarged experi- 
ence. This faculty implies two things: a capacity of 
retaining knowledge ; and a power of recalling it to our 
thoughts when we have occasion to apply it to use. The 
word memory is sometimes employed to express the 
capacity, and sometimes the pojver. When we speak 
of a retentive memory, we use it in the former sense ; 
when of a ready memory, in the latter. 

VOL. 1. 38 
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The various particulars which compose our stock of 
knowledge are, from time to time, recalled to our 
thoughts, in one of two ways ; sometimes they recur to 
us spontaneously, or at least, without any interference on 
our part ; in other cases they are recalled, in conse- 
quence of an effort of our will. For tlie former opera- 
tion of the mind, we have no appropriated name in our 
language, distinct from Memory. The latter, too, is often 
called by the same name, but is more properly distin- 
guished by the word recollection. 

There are, I believe, some other acceptations besides 
these, in which the word memory has been occasionally 
employed ; but as its ambiguities are not of such a na- 
ture as to mislead us in our present inquh-ies^ I shall not 
dwell any longer on the illustration of distinctions, 
which to the greater part of readers might appear unin- 
teresting and minute. One distinction only, relative to 
this subject, occurs to me, as deserving particular atten- 
tion. 

The operations of Memory relate either to things and 
their relations, or to events. In the former case, thoughts 
which have been previously in the mind, may recur to us, 
without suggesting the idea of the past, or of any modi- 
fication of time whatever ; as when I repeat over a poem 
which I have got by heart, or when I think of the fea- 
tures of an absent friend. In this last instance, indeed, 
philosophers distinguish the act of the mind by the name 
of Conception ; but in ordinary discourse, and frequent- 
ly even in philosophical writing, it is considered as an 
exertion of Memory. In these and similar cases, it is 
obvious, that the operations of this faculty do not neces- 
sarily involve the idea of the past 

The case is different with respect to the memory of 
events. When I think of these, I not only recall to the 
mind the former objects of its thoughts, but I refer the 
event to a particular point of time ; so that, of every such 
act of memory, the idea of the past is a necessary con- 
comitant 

I have been led to take notice of this distinction, in 
order to obviate an objection which some of the phe- 
nomena of Memory seem to present, against a doctrine 
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which I formerly stated, when treating of the powers of 
Conception and Imagination. 

It is evident, that when I think of an event, in which 
any object of sense was concerned, my recollection of 
the event must necessarily involve an act of Conception. 
Thus, when I think of a dramatic representation which 
I have recently seen, my recollection of what I saw, 
necessarily involves a conception of the diflferent actors 
by whom it was performed. But every act of recollec- 
tion which relates to events, is accompanied with a be- 
lief of their past existence. How then are we to rec- 
oncile this conclusion with the doctrine formerly main- 
tained concerning Conception, according to which every 
exertion of that power is accompanied with a belief, that 
its object exists before us at the present moment f 

The only way that occurs to me of removing this dif- 
ficulty, is by supposing that the remembrance of a past 
event is not a simple act of the mind ; but that the mind 
first forms a conception of the event, and then judges 
from circumstances, of the period of time to which it is 
to be referred : a supposition which is by no means a 
gratuitous one, invented to answer a particular purpose, 
but which, as far as I am able to judge, is agreeable to 
fact : for if we have the power, as will not be disputed, of 
conceiving a past event without any reference to time, 
it follows, that there is nothing in the ideas or notions 
which memory presents to us, which is necessarily ac- 
companied with a belief of past existence, in a way 
analogous to that in which our perceptions are accompa- 
nied with a belief of the present existence of their ob- 
jects ; and therefore, that the reference of the event to 
the particular period at which it happened, is a judg- 
ment founded on concomitant circumstances. So long 
as we are occupied with the conception of any particu- 
lar object connected with the event, we believe the 
present existence of the object ; but this belief, which, 
in most cases, is only momentary, is instantly corrected 
by habits of judging acquired by experience ; and as 
soon as the mind is disengaged from such a belief, it is 
left at hberty to refer the event to the period at which it 
actually happened. Nor will the apparent instantane- 
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ousness of such judgments be considered as an linsur- 
moun table objection to the doctrine now advanced, by 
those who have reflected on the perception of distance 
obtained by sight, which, although it seems to be as im* 
mediate as any perception of touch, has been shown by 
philosophers to be the result of a judgment founded on 
experience and observation. The reference we make 
of past events to the particular points of time at which 
they took place, will, I am inclined to think, the more 
we consider the subject, be found the more strikingly 
analogous to the estimates of distance we learn to form 
by the eye. 

Although, however, I am, myself, satisfied with the 
conclusion to which the foregoing reasonings lead, I am 
far from expecting that the case will be the same with 
all my readers. Some of their objections which I can 
easily anticipate, might, I believe, be obviated by a little 
farther discussion ; but as the question is merely a mat- 
ter of curiosity and has no necessary connexion with the 
observations I am to make in this Chapter, I shaU not 
prosecute the subject at present The opinion, indeed, 
we form concerning it, has no reference to any of the 
doctrines maintained in this work, excepting to a partic- 
ular speculation concerning the belief accompanying 
conception, which I ventured to state, in treating of that 
subject, and which, as it appears to be extremely doubt- 
ful to some whose opinions I respect, I proposed with a 
degree of diffidence suitable to the difficulty of such an 
inquiry. The remaining observations which I am to 
make on the power of memory, whatever opinion may 
be formed of their importance, will furnish but little room 
for a diversity of judgment concerning their truth. 

In considering this part of our constitution, one of the 
most obvious land striking questions that occurs, is, what 
the circumstances are which determine the memory to 
retain some things in preference to others? Among the 
subjects which successively occupy our thoughts, by far 
the greater number vanish, without leaving a trace be- 
hind them ; while others become, as it were, a part of 
ourselves, and, by their accumulations, lay a foundation 
for our perpetual progress in knowledge. Without pre- 
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tending to exhaust the subject, I shall content myself at 
present with a partial solution of this difficulty, by illus- 
trating the dependence of memory upon two principles 
of our nature, with which it is plainly very intimately 
connected ; attention, and the association oi ideas. 

I endeavoured in a former chapter to show, that there 
is a certain act of the mind, (distinguished, both by phi- 
losophers and the vulgar, by the name of attention^) 
* without which even the objects of our perceptions make 
no impression on the memory. It is also matter of com- 
mon remark, that the permanence of the impression 
which any thing leaves in the memory, is proportioned 
to the degree of attention which was originally given to 
it. The observation has been so often repeated, and is 
so manifestly true, that it is unnecessary to offer any 
illustration of it* 

I have only to observe farther, with respect to atten- 
tion, considered in the relation in which it stands to 
memory, that although it be a voluntary act, it requires 
experience to have it always under command. In the 
case of objects to which we have been taught to attend at 
an early period of life, or which are calculated to rouse 
the curiosity, or to affect any of our passions, the atten- 
tion fixes itself upon them, as it were spontaneously, and 
without any effort on our part, of which we are con- 
scious. How perfectly do we remember, and even re- 
tain, for a long course of years, the faces and the hand- 
writings of our acquaintances, although we never took 
any particular pains to fix them in the memory ? On the 
other hand, if an object does not interest some principle 
of our nature, we may examine it again and again, with 
a wish to treasure up the knowledge of it in the mind, 
without our being able to command that degree of at- 

* It seems to be owin^ to this dependence of memory on attention, that it is easier 
to get by heart a composition, after a very few readings, with an attempt to repeat it 
at ttie end of each, than after a hundred readings without such an effort* The effort 
rouses the attention from that languid state in which it remains, whiie the mind is 
giving a passive reception to foreign ideas. The fact is remarked by Lord Bacon, 
And is explained by lum on the same principle to which I have referred it. 

" Que ezpectantur et attentionem excitant, melius haerant quam quse pnstervolant. 
Itaque si scriptum aliquod vicies perlcgerid, non tarn facile illud memoritcr disces, 
quam si illud legas dedes, tentando interim illud recitare, et ubi deficit memoria, in- 
spidendo libnun.'* Bacon, JS^'ov, Org. lib. ii. aph. 26. 
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tention which may lead us to recognise it the next time 
we see it. A person, for example, who has not been 
accustomed to attend particularly to horses or to cattle, 
may study for a considerable time the appearance of a 
horse or of a bullock, without being able a few days af- 
terwards to pronounce on his identity ; while a horse- 
dealer or a grazier recollects many hundreds of that 
class of animals with which he is conversant, as perfect- 
ly as he does the faces of his acquaintances. In order 
to account for this, I would remark, that although atten- 
tion be a voluntary act, and although we are always able, 
when we choose, to make a momentary exertion of it ; 
yet, unless the object to which it is directed be really 
interesting, in some degree, to the curiosity, the train of 
our ideas goes on, and we immediately forget our pur^ 
pose. When we are employed, therefore, in studying 
such an object, it is not an exclusive and steady atten- 
tion that we give to it, but we are losing sight of it, and 
recurring to it every instant ; and the painful efforts of 
which we are conscious, are not (as we are apt to sup- 
pose them to be) efforts of uncommon attention, but 
unsuccessful attempts to keep the mind steady to its ob- 
ject, and to exclude the extraneous ideas, which are 
from time to time soliciting its notice. 

If these observations be well founded, they afford an 
explanation of a fact which has been often remarked, 
that objects are easily remembered which affect any of 
the passions.* The passion assists the memory, not in 
consequence of any immediate connexion betweem them, 
but as it presents, during the tinue it continues, a steady 
and exclusive object to the attention. 

The connexion between memory and the association 
of ideas is So striking, that it has been supposed by 
some, that the whole of its phenomena might be resolv- 
ed into this principle. But this is evidently not the case. 
The association of ideas connects our various thoughts 
with each other, so as to present them to the mind in a 

* « Si quas res in vita videmus parvus, usitatas, quotidianas, eas meminisse non 
solemus ; propterea quod nulla nisi nova aut admirabiii re commovetur animus. At 
si quid videmus aut audimus egreffie turpe, aut honestum, inusitatum, magnum, in- 
credibile, ridiculum, id diu meminisse consuevimus.*' Ad Herenn, lib. 3. 
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certain order, but it presupposes the existence of these 
thoughts m the mind ; or, in other words, it presuppos- 
es a faculty of retaining the knowledge which we ac- 
quire. It involves also a power of recognising, as for- 
mer objects of attention, the thoughts that from time to 
time occur to us ; a power which is not implied in that 
law of our nature which is called the association of 
ideas. It is possible, surely, that our thoughts might 
have succeeded each other, according to the same laws 
as at present, without suggesting to us at all the idea of 
the past ; and, in fact, this supposition is realized to a 
certain degree in the case of some old men, who retain 
pretty exacdy the information which they receive, but 
are sometimes unable to recollect in what manner the 
particulars which they find connected together in their 
thoughts, at first came into the mind ; whether they oc- 
curred to them in a dream, or were communicated to 
them in conversation. 

On the other hand, it is evident, that without the as- 
sociating principle, the powers of retaining our thoughts, 
and of recognising them when they occur to us, would 
have been of little use ; for the most important articles 
of our knowledge might have remained latent in the 
mind, even when those occasions presented themselves 
to which they are immediately appUcable. In conse- 
quence of this law of our nature, not only are all our 
various ideas made to pass, from time to time, in review 
before us, and to offer themselves to our choice as sub- 
jects of meditation, but when an occasion occurs which 
calls for the aid of our past experience, the occasion it- 
self recalls to us all the information upon the subject 
which that experience has accumulated. 

The foregoing observations comprehend an analysis 
of memory sufficiendy accurate for my present purpose : 
some other remarks, tending to illustrate the same sub- 
ject more completely, will occur in the remaining sec- 
tions of this chapter. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add, that when we 
have proceeded so far in our inquiries concerning Mem- 
oiy, as to obtain an analysis of that power, and to ascer- 
tain the relation in which it stands to the other principles 
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of our constitution, we have advanced as far towards an 
explanation of it as the nature of the subject permits. 
The various theories which have attempted to account 
for it by traces or impressions in the sensorium, are ob- 
viously too unphilosophical to deserve a particular refti- 
tation.* Such, indeed, is the poverty of language, that 
we cannot speak on the subject without employing ex- 
pressions which suggest one theory or another : but it is 
of importance for us always to recollect, that these ex- 
pressions are entirely figurative, and afford no explana- 
tion of the phenomena to which they refer. It is partly 
with a view to remind my readers of this consideration, 
that, finding it impossible to lay aside completely meta- 
phorical or analogical words, I have studied to avoid 
such an uniformity in the employment of them, as might 
indicate a preference to one theory rather than another; 
and by doing so, have perhaps sometimes been led to 
vary the metaphor oftener and more suddenly, than 
would be proper in a composition which aimed at any 
degree of elegance. This caution in the use of the 
common language concerning memory, it seemed to me 
the more necessary to attend to, that the general dispo- 
tion which every person feels at the commencement of 
his philosophical pursuits, to explain the phenomena of 
thought by the laws of matter, is, in the case of this par- 
ticular faculty, encouraged by a variety of peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The analogy between committing a thing 
to memory that we wish to remember, and engraving on 
a tablet a fact that we wish to record, is so striking as 
to present itself even to the vulgar ; nor is it perhaps 
less natural to indulge the fancy in considering memory 
as a sort of repository, in which we arrange and pre- 
serve for future use the materials of our information. 
The immediate dependence, too, of this faculty on the 
state of the body, which is more remarkable than that of 
any other faculty whatever, (as appears from the effects 
produced on it by old age, disease, and intoxication,) is 
apt to strike those who have not been much conversant 
with these inquiries, as bestowing some plausibility on 

•See Note (S.) 
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the theory which attempts to explain its phenomena ob 
mechanical principles. 

I cannot help taking this opportunity of expressing a 
wish, that medical writers would be at more pains than 
they have been at hitherto, to ascertain the various ef- 
fects which are produced on the memory by disease and 
old age. These effects are widely diversified in diflFer- 
ent cases. In some it would seem that the memory is 
impaired in consequence of a diminution of the power 
of attention ; in others, that the power of recollection is 
disturbed, in consequence of a derangement of that part 
of the constitution on which the association of ideas de- 
pends. The decay of memory which is the common 
effect of age, seems to arise from the former of these 
causes. It is probable, that, as we advance in years, the 
capacity of attention is weakened by some physical 
change in the constitution ; but it is also reasonable to 
think, that it loses its vigor partly from the effect which 
the decay of our sensibility, and the extinction of our 
passions, have, in diminishing the interest which we feel 
in the common occurrences of life. That no derange- 
ment takes place, in ordinary cases, in that part of the^ 
constitution on which the association of ideas depends, 
appears from the distinct and circumstantial recollection 
which old men retain of the transactions of their youth.* 
In some diseases, this part of the constitution is evident- 
ly affected. A stroke of the palsy has been known, 
(while it did not destroy the power of speechy) to ren- 
der the patient incapable of recollecting the names of 
the most familiar objects. What is still more remarka- 
ble, the name of an object has been known to suggest 
the idea of it as formerly, although the sight of the ob- 
ject ceased to suggest the name. 

In so far as this decay of memory which old age brings 

* Swift somewhere expresses fats surprise^ that eld men dioutd remember their an- 
ecdotes so distinctly, and should, notwithstanding, havef so littlo memory as to tell 
the same story twice in the course of the same conversation ; and a similar remaric 
is made by Montaigne, in one of his Essays : " Surtout les Vfeillards sont dangereux, 
k qui la souvenance des choses pass^es demeure, et cnt perdu la souven^nce de leurs 
redites/'—Liv. i. cap. ix, (Des Menteurs.) 

The fi|ct seems to be, that all their old ideas remain in tlie mind, connected as for« 
mcrly by the diflerent associating principles ; but that the power of attention to new 
ideas and new occurrencea is impaired. 

VOL. I. 39 
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along with it, is a necessary consequence of a physical 
change in the constitution, or a necessary consequence 
of a diminution of sensibility, it is the part of a wise 
man to submit cheerfully to the lot of his nature. But 
it is not unreasonable to think, that something may be 
done by our own efforts, to obviate the inconveniences 
which commonly result from it. If individuals, who, in 
the early part of life, have weak memories, are some- 
times able to remedy this defect, by a greater attention 
to arrangement in their transactions, and to classification 
among their ideas, than is necessary to the bulk of man- 
kind, might it not be possible, in the same way, to ward 
off, at least to a certain degree, the encroachments which 
time makes on this faculty ^. The few old men who con- 
tinue in the active scenes of life to the last moment, it 
has been often remarked, complain, in general, much 
less of a want of recollection, than their cotemporaries. 
This is undoubtedly owing partly to the effect which the 
pursuits of business must necessarily have, in keeping 
alive the power of attention. But it is probably owing 
also to new habits of arrangement, which the mind grad- 
ually and insensibly forms, from the experience of its 
growing infirmities. The apparent revival of memoiy 
in old men, after a temporary decline, (which is a case 
that happens not unfrequently,) seems to favor this sup- 
position. 

One old man, I have> myself, had the good fortune to 
know, who, after a long, an active, and an honorable 
life, having begun to feel some of the usual effects of ad- 
vanced years, has been able to find resources in his own 
sagacity, against most of the inconveniences with which 
they are commonly attended ; and who, by watching his 
gradual decline with the cool eye of an indifferent ob- 
server, and employing his ingenuity to retard its pro- 
gress, has converted even the infirmities of age into a 
source of philosophical amusement 
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IffiCTION IL 

Of the Yaiieties of Memcny in dlfoeat Individaftls. 

It is generally supposed, that, of all our faculties. 
Memory is that which nature has bestowed in the most 
unequsd degrees on diiferent individuals ; and it is far 
from being impossible that this opinion may be well 
founded. If, however, we consider, that there is scarce- 
ly any man who has not memory sufficient to learn the 
use of language, and to learn to recognise, at the first 
glance, the appearances of an infinite number of familiar 
objects; besides acquiring such an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature, and the ordinary course of human 
affairs, as is necessary for directing his conduct in hfe ; 
we shall be satisfied that the original disparities among 
men, in this respect, are by no means so immense as 
they seem to be at first view ; and that much is to be 
ascribed tp different habits of attention, and to a differ- 
ence of selection among the various objects and events 
presented to their curiosity. 

As the great purpose to which this faculty is subser^ 
vient, is to enable us to collect, and to retain for the fu- 
ture regulation of our conduct, th^ results of our past 
experience ; it is evident that the degree of perfection 
which it attains in the case of different persons, must 
vary ; first, with the faciUty of making the original ac* 
quisition ; secondly, with the permanence of the acqui- 
sition ; and thirdly, with the quickness or readiness with 
which the individual is able, on particular occasions, to 
apply it to use. The qualities, therefore, of a good 
memory are, in the first place, to be susceptible ; sec- 
ondly, to be retentive ; and thirdly, to be ready. 

It is but rarely that these three qualities are united in 
the same person. We often, indeed, meet with a memo- 
ry which is at once susceptible and ready ; but I doubt 
much, if such memories be commonly very retentive : 
for, susceptibility and readiness are both connected with 
a facility of associating ideas, according to their more 
obvious relations ; whereas retentiveness, or tenacious- 
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ness of memory, depends principally on what is seldom 
united with this facility, a disposition to system and to 
philosophical arrangement. These observations it wiH 
be necessary to illustrate more particularly. 

I have already remarked, in treating of a different 
subject, that the bulk of mankind, being but little accus- 
tomed to reflect and to generalize, associate their ideas 
chiefly according to their more obvious relations ; those, 
for example, of resemblance and of analogy ; and above 
all, according to the casual relations arising from conti- 
guity in time and place : whereas, in the mind of a phi- 
losopher, ideas are commonly associated according to 
those relations which are brought to light in consequence 
of particular efforts of attention ; such as the relations 
of Cause and Effect, or of Premises and Conclusion. 
This difference in the modes of association of these two 
classes of men, is the foundation of some very striking 
diversities between them in respect of intellectual char- 
acter. 

In the first place in consequence of the nature of the 
relations which connect ideas together in the mind of 
the philosopher, it must necessarily happen, that when 
he has occasion to apply to use his acquired knowledge, 
time and reflection will be requisite to enable him to re- 
collect it. In the case of those on the other hand, who 
have not been accustomed to scientific pursuits ; as their 
ideas are connected together according to the most ob- 
vious relations ; when any one idea of a class is present- 
ed to the mind, it is immediately followed by the others, 
which succeed each other spontaneously according to 
the laws of association. In managing, therefore, the lit- 
tle details of some subaltern employment, in which all 
that is required is a knowledge of forms, and a disposi- 
tion to observe them, the want of a systematical genius 
is an important advantage ; because this want renders 
the mind peculiarly susceptible of habits, and allows the 
train of its ideas to accommodate itself perfectly to the 
daily and hourly occurrences of its situation. But if, in 
this respect, men of no general principles have an ad- 
vantage over the philosopher, they fall greatly below him 
in another point of view ; inasmuch as all the infonna- 
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tion which they possess, must necessarily be limited by 
their own proper experience, whereas the philosopher, 
who is accustomed to refer every thing to general prin- 
ciples, is not only enabled, by means of these, to arrange 
the facts which experience has taught him, but by rea- 
soning from his principles synthetically, has it often in 
his power to determine facts a priori^ which he has no 
opportunity of ascertaining by observation. 

It follows, farther, from the foregoing principles, that 
the intellectual defects of the philosopher are of a much 
more corrigible nature, than those of the mere man of 
detail. If the former is thrown by accident into a scene 
of business, more time will perhaps be necessary to 
qualify him for it, than would be requisite for the gener- 
ality of mankind ; but time and experience will infalli- 
bly, sooner or later, familiarize his mind completely with 
his situation. A capacity for system and for philosophi- 
cal arrangement, unless it has been carefully cultivated 
in early Ufe, is an acquisition which can scarcely ever 
be made afterwards ; and, therefore, the defects which 
I already mentioned, as connected with early and con- 
stant habits of business, adopted from imitation, and un- 
directed by theory, may, when once these habits are 
confirmed, be pronounced to be incurable. 

I am also inclined to believe, both from a theoretical 
view of the subject, and from my own observations as 
far as they have reached, that if we wish to fix the par- 
ticulars of our knowledge very permanently in the mem- 
ory, the most effectual way of doing it, is to refer them 
to general principles. Ideas which are connected to- 
gether merely by casual relations, present themselves 
with readiness to the mind, so long as we are forced by 
the habits of our situation to apply them to daily use ; 
but when a change of circumstances leads us to vary 
the objects of our attention, we find our old ideas grad- 
ually to escape from the recollection : and if it should 
happen that they escape from it altogether, the only 
method of recovering them, is by renewing those studies 
by which they were at first acquired. The case is very 
different with a man whose ideas, presented to him at 
first by accident, have been afterwards philosophically 
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arranged and referred to general principles. When he 
wishes to recollect them, some time and reflection will, 
frequently, be necessary to enable him to do so ; but 
the information which he has once completely acquired, 
continues, in general, to be an acquisition for life ; or if, 
accidentally, any article of it should be lost, it may often 
be recovered by a process of reasoning. 

Something very similar to this happens in the study 
of languages. A person who acquires a foreign language 
merely by the ear, and without any knowledge of its 
principles, commonly speaks it while he remains in the 
country where it is spoken, with more readiness and 
fluency, than one who has studied it grammatically ; but 
in the course of a few years absence, he finds himself 
almost as ignorant of it as before he acquired it. A lan- 
guage of which we once understand the principles 
thoroughly, it is hardly possible to lose by disuse. 

A philosophical arrangement of our ideas is attended 
with another very important advantage. In a mind 
where the prevailing principles of association are found- 
ed on casual relations among the various objects of its 
knowledge, the thoughts must necessarily succeed each 
other in a very irregular and disorderly manner, and the 
occasions on which they present themselves, will be de- 
termined merely by accident They will often occur, 
when they cannot be employed to any purpose ; and 
will remain concealed from our view when the recoflec- 
tion of them might be useful. They cannot therefore be 
considered as under our own proper command. But in 
the case of a philosopher, how slow soever he may be 
in the recollection of his ideas, he knows always where 
he is to search for them, so as to bring them all to bear 
on their proper object. When he wishes to avail him- 
self of his past experience, or of his former conclusions, 
the occasion, itself, summons up every thought in his 
mind which the occasion requires. Or if he is called 
upon to exert his powers of invention, and of discovery, 
the materials of both are always at hand, and are present- 
ed to his view with such a degree of connexion and 
arrangement, as may enable him to trace, with ease, 
their various relations. How much invention depends 
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Upon a patient and attentive examination of our ideas, 
in order to discover the le^s obvious relations which 
subsist among theih, I had occasion to show at some 
length, in a former Chapter. 

The remarks which have been now made, are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the advantages which the philosopher 
derives in the pursuits of science, from that sort of sys- 
tematical memory which his habits of arrangement rive 
him. It may however be doubted, whether such hsJ)its 
be equally favorable to a talent for agreeable conversa- 
tion, at least, for that lively, varied, and unstudied con- 
versation, which forms the principal charm of a pro- 
miscuous society. The conversation which pleas- 
es generally, must unite the recommendations of quick- 
ness, of ease, and of variety : and in all these three 
respects, that of the philosopher is apt to be defi- 
cient. It is deficient in quickness, because his ideas 
are connected by relations which occur only to an 
attentive and collected mind. It is deficient in ease, 
because these relations are not the casual and obvious 
ones, by which ideas are associated in ordinary memo- 
ries, but the slow discoveries of patient, and often pain- 
ful, exertion. As the ideas, too, which he associates 
together, are commonly of the same class, or at least 
are referred to the same general principles, he is in dan- 
ger of becoming tedious, by indulging himself in long 
and systematical discourses ; while another, possessed 
of the most inferior accomplishments, by laying his 
mind completely open to impressions from without, and 
by accommodating continually the course of his own 
ideas, not only to the ideas which are started by his 
companions, but to every trifling and unexpected acci- 
dent that may occur to give them a new direction, is 
the life and soul of every society into which he enters. 
Even the anecdotes which the philosopher has collected, 
however agreeable they may be in themselves, are sel- 
dom introduced by him into conversation with that un- 
studied but happy propriety ,which we admire in men of 
the world, whose facts are not referred to general prin- 
ciples, but are suggested to their recollection by the 
fsmiiliar topics and occurrences of ordinary life. Nor is 
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it the imputation of tediousness merely, to which the 
systematical thinker must submit from common observers. 
It is but rarely possible to explain completely, in a pro- 
miscuous society, all the various parts of the most sim- 
ple theory ; and as nothing appears weaker or more 
absurd than a theory which is partially stated, it fre- 
quently happens, tliat men of ingenuity, by attempting 
it, sink, in the vulgar apprehension, below the level of 
ordinary understandings. "Theoriarum vires," says 
Lord Bacon, ^^ in apta et se mutuo sustinente partium 
harmonist et quadam in orbem demonstratione consistunt, 
ideoque per partes traditae infirmae sunt" 

Before leaving the subject of Casual Memory, it may 
not be improper to add, that, how much soever it may 
disqualify for systematical speculation, there is a species 
of loose and rambling composition, to which it is pecu- 
liarly favorable. With such performances, it is often 
pleasant to unbend the mind in soUtude, when we are 
more in the humor for conversation, than for connected 
thinking. Montaigne is unquestionably at the head of 
this class of authors. " What, indeed, are his Essays," 
to adopt his own account of them, *^but grotesque 
pieces of patch-work, put together without any certain 
figure ; or any order, connexion, or proportion, but 
what is accidental?" * 

It is, however, curious, that in consequence of the 
predominance in his mind of this species of Memory 
above every other, he is forced to acknowledge his total 
want of that command over his ideas, which can only 
be founded on habits of systematical arrangement As 
the passage is extremely characteristical of the author, 
and affords a striking confirmation of some of the pre- 
ceding observations, I shall give it in his own words. 
^' Je ne me tiens pas bien en ma possession et disposi- 
tion : le hazard y a plus de droit que moy : Toccasion, 
la compagnie, le branle meme de ma voLx tire plus de 
mon esprit, que je n'y trouve lors que je sonde et em- 
ploye k part moy. Ceci m'advient aussi, que je ne me 
trouveu pas ou je me cherche ; et me trouve plus par 
rencontre, que par Pinqnisition de mon jugement" f 

* Llv. i. chap 27. f Liv* i* chap, 10. (Du pazier prompt ou tardi£) 
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The differences which I have now pointed out be- 
tween philosphical and casual Memory, constitute the 
most remarkable of all the varieties which the min^^s of 
different individuals, considered in respect to this faculty, 
present to our observation. But there are other varie- 
ties of a less striking nature, the consideration of which 
may also suggest some useful reflections. 

It was before remarked, that our ideas are frequently 
associated, in consequence of the associations which 
take place among their arbitrary signs. Indeed, in the 
case of all our general speculations, it is difficult to see 
in what other way our thoughts can be associated ; for, 
I before endeavoured to show, that, without the use of 
signs of one kind or another, it would be impossible for 
us to make classes or genera, objects of our attention. 
All the signs by which our thoughts are expressed, are 
addressed either to the eye or to the ear ; and the im- 
pressions made on these organs, at the time when we 
first receive an idea, contribute to give us a firmer hold 
of it. Visible objects (as I observed in the Chapter on 
Conception) are remembered more easily than those ot 
any of our other senses ; and hence it is, that the bulk 
of mankind are more aided in their recollection by the 
impressions made on the eye, than by those made on the 
ear. Every person must have remarked in study- 
ing the elements of geometry, how much his recollection 
of the theorems was aided by the diagrams which are 
connected with them : and I have little doubt, that the 
difiiculty which students commonly find to remember the 
propositions of the fifth book of Euclid, arises chiefly 
from this, that the magnitudes to which they relate, are 
represented by straight lines, which do not make so 
strong an impression on the memory, as the figures 
which illustrate the propositions in the other five books. 

This advantage which the objects of sight naturally 
have over those of hearing, in the distinctness and the 
permanence of the impressions which they make on the 
memory, continues, and even increases, through life, in 
the case of the bulk of mankind ; because their minds, be- 
ing but little addicted to general and abstract disquisition^ 
are habitually occupied, either with the immediate per» 

VOL. I. 40 
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ception of such objects, or with speculations in which 
the conception of them is more or less involved ; which 
speculations, so far as they relate to individual things 
and individual events may be carried on with little or 
no assistance from language. 

The case is different with the philosopher, whose 
habits of abstraction and generahzation lay him contin- 
ually under a necessity of employing words as an in- 
strument of thought. Such habits co-operating with 
that inattention, which he is apt to contract to things 
external, must have an obvious tendency to weaken the 
original powers of recollection and conception with re- 
spect to visible objects; and at the same time, to 
strengthen the power of retaining propositions and 
reasonings expressed in language. The common system 
of education, too, by exercising the memory so much in 
the acquisition of grammar rules, and of passages from 
the ancient authors, contributes greatly, in the case of 
men of letters, to cultivate a capacity for retaining 
words. 

It is surprising, of what a degree of culture our pow- 
er of retaining a succession, even of insignificant sounds, 
is susceptible. Instances sometimes occur, of men 
who are easily able to commit to memory a long poem, 
composed in a language of which they are wholly igno- 
rant ; and I have, myself, known more than one instance 
of an individual, who, after having forgotten completely 
the classical studies of his childhood, was yet able to 
repeat, with fluency, long passages from Homer and 
Virgil, without annexing an idea to the words that he 
uttered. 

This susceptibility of memory with respect to words, 
is possessed by all men in a very remarkable degree in 
their early years, and is, indeed, necessary to enable 
them to acquire the use of language ; but unless it be 
carefully cultivated afterwards by constant exercise, it. 
gradually decays as we advance to maturity. The plan 
of education which is followed in this country, however 
imperfect in many respects, falls in happily with this 
arrangement of nature, and stores the mind richly, even 
in infancy, with intellectual treasures, which are to re- 
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main with it through life. The rules of grammar, which 
comprehend systems, more or less perfect, of the prin- 
ciples of the dead languages, take a permanent hold of 
the memory, when the understanding is yet unable to 
comprehend their import ; and the classical remains of 
antiquity, which, at the time we acquire them, do little 
more than furnish a gratification to the ear, supply us 
with inexhaustible sources of the most refined enjoy- 
ment; and, as our various powers gradually unifold 
themselves, are poured forth, without effort, from the 
memory, to delight the imagination, and to improve the 
heart. It cannot be doubted, that a great variety of 
other articles of useful knowledge, particularly with re- 
spect to geographical and chronological details, might 
be communicated with advantage to children, in the 
form of memorial lines. It is only in childhood, that 
such details can be learned with facility ; and if they 
were once acquired, and rendered perfectly familiar to 
the mind, our riper years would be spared much of that 
painful and uninteresting labor, which is perpetually dis- 
tracting our intellectual powers, from those more im- 
portant exertions, for which, in their mature state, they 
seem to be destined. 

This tendency of literary habits in general, and more 
particularly of philosophical pursuits, to exercise the 
thoughts about words, can scarcely fail to have some 
effect in weakening the powers of recollection and con- 
ception with respect to sensible objects ; and, in fact, I 
believe it will be found, that whatever advantage the 
philosopher may possess over men of little education, 
in stating general propositions and general reasonings, 
he is commonly inferior to them in point of minuteness 
and accuracy when he attempts to describe any object 
which he has seen, or any event which he has witness- 
ed ; supposing the curiosity of both, in such cases, to 
be interested in an equal degree. I acknowledge, in- 
deed, that the undivided attention, which men unaccus- 
tomed to reflection are able to give to the objects of 
their perceptions, is, in part, the cause of the Uveliness 
and correctness of their conceptions. 

With this diversity in the mtellectual habits of culti- 
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vated and of uncultiyated minds, there is another variety 
of memory which seems to have, some comiexion. In re- 
cognising visible objects, the memory of one man pro 
ceeds on the general appearance, that of another attaches 
itself to some minute and distinguishing marks. A peas^ 
ant knows the various kinds of trees from their general 
habits ; a botanist, from those characteristical circum- 
stances on which his classification proceeds. The last 
kind of memory is, I think, most common among Uterary 
men, and arises from their habit of recollecting by means 
of words. It is evidently much easier to express by a 
description, a number of botanical marks, than the gen- 
eral habit of a tree ; and the same remark is applicable to 
other cases of a similar nature* But to whatever cause 
we ascribe it, there can be no doubt of the fact, that 
many individuals are to be found, and chiefly among 
men of letters, who, although they have no memory for 
the general appearances of objects, are yet able to 
retain, with correctness, an inmiense number of tech- 
nical discriminations. 

Each of these kinds of memory has its peculiar advanta* 
P^es and inconveniences, which the dread of being tedious 
mduces me to leave to the investigation of my readers. 



SECTION IIL 

Of the Improvemem of Memoi7.^Analysis of the Piinciples on which the Cultiire 
of Memory depends. 

The improvement of which the mind is susceptible 
by culture, is more remarkable, perhaps, in the case of 
Memory, than in that of any other of our faculties. The 
fact has been often taken notice of in general terms ; 
but I am doubtful if the particular mode in which cul- 
ture operates on this part of our constitution, has been 
yet examined by philosophers with the attention which 
it deserves. 

Of one sort of culture, indeed, of which Memory is 
susceptible in a very striking degree, no explanation can 
be given ; I mean the improvement which the originid 
faculty acquires by mere exercise ; or, in other words, 
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the tendeiicy which practice has to increafie our natural 
facility of association. This effect of practice upon the 
memory seems to be an ultimate law of our nature, or 
rather, to be a particular instance of that general law, 
that all our powers, both of body and mind, may be 
strengthened, by applying them to their proper purposes. 

Besides, however, the improvement which memory 
admits of, in consequence of the effects of exercise on 
the original faculty, it may be greatly aided in its opera- 
tions, by those expedients which reason and experience 
suggest for employing it to the best advantage. These 
expedients furnish a curious subject of philosophical ex- 
amination : perhaps, too, the inquiry may not be alto^ 
gether wihout use ; for, although our principal resources 
for assisting the memory be suggested by nature, yet it 
is reasonable to think, that in this, as in similar cases, by 
following out systematically the hints which she suggests 
to us, a farther preparation may be made for our intel- 
lectual improvement. 

Every person must have remarked, in entering upon 
any new species of study, the diflkulty of treasuring up 
in the memory its elementary principles, and the ^x)wing 
facility which he acquires in this respect, as his knowl- 
edge becomes more extensive. By analyzing the differ- 
ent causes which concur in producing this fecility, we 
may, perhaps, be led to some conclusions, which may 
admit of a practical application. 

1. In every science, the ideas about which it is pe- 
culiariy conversant, are connected together by some 
particular associating principle ; in one science, for ex- 
ample, by associations founded on the relation of cause 
and effect ; in another, by associations founded on the 
necessary relations of mathematical truths ; in a third, 
on associations founded on contiguity in place or time. 
Hence one cause of the gradual improvement of memory 
with respect to the familiar objects of our knowledge ; 
for whatever be the prevailing associating principle 
among the ideas about which we are habitually occupied, 
it must necessarily acquire additional strength from Our 
favorite study. 

2. In proportion as a science becon^es more familiar 
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to US, we acquire a greater command of attention with 
respect to the objects about which it is conversant ; for 
the information which we already possess, gives us an 
interest in every new truth and every new fact which 
have any relation to it. In most cases, our habits of in- 
attention may be traced to a want of curiosity ; and 
therefore such habits are to be corrected, not by en- 
deavouring to force the attention in particular instances, 
but by gradually learning to place the ideas which we 
wish to remember, in an interesting point of view. 

3. When we first enter on any new Uterary pursuit, 
we are unable to make a proper discrimination in point 
of utility and importance, among the ideas which are 
presented to us ; and by attempting to grasp at every 
thing, we fail in making those moderate acquisitions 
which are suited to the limited powers of the human 
mind. As our information extends, our selection be- 
comes more judicious and more confined; and our 
knowledge of useful and connected truths advances rap- 
idly, from our ceasing to distract the attention with such 
as are detached and insignificant. 

4. Every object of our knowledge is related to a va- 
riety of others ; and may be presented to the thoughts, 
sometimes by one principle of association, and some- 
times by another. In proportion, therefore, to the mul- 
tiplication of mutual relatiolis among our ideas, (which 
is the natural result of growing information, and in par- 
ticular, of habits of philosophical study,) the greater will 
be the number of occasions on which they will recur to 
the recollection, and the firmer will be the root which 
each idea, in particular, will take in the memory. 

It follows, too, from this observation, that the faciUty 
of retaining a new fact, or a new idea, will depend on 
the number of relations which it bears to the former ob- 
jects of our knowledge ; and, on the other hand, that 
every such acquisition, so far from loading the memory, 
gives us a firmer hold of all that part of our previous in- 
formation, with which it is in any degree connected. 

It may not, perhaps, be improper to take this oppor- 
tunity of observing, although the remark be not immedi- 
ately connected with our present subject, that the 
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accession made to the stock of our knowledge, by the 
new facts and ideas which we acquire, is not to be esti- 
mated merely by the number of these facts and ideas 
considered individually ; but by the number of relations 
which they tear to one another, and to all the different 
particulars which were previously in the mind ; for, "new 
knowledge," as Mr. Maclaurin has well remarked,* 
" does not cdnsist so much in our having access to anew 
object, as in comparing it with others already knowTi, ob- 
serving its relations to them, or discerning what it has in 
common with them, and wherein their disparity consists : 
and, therefore, our knowledge is vastly greater than the 
sum of what all its objects separately could afford; and 
when a new object comes within our reach, the addition 
to our knowledge is the greater, the more we already 
know ; so thfiit it increases, not as the new objects in- 
crease, but in a much higher proportion." 

5. In the last place, the natural powers of memory are, 
in the case of the philosopher, greatly aided by his pe- 
culiar habits of classification and arrangement. As this 
is by far the most important improvement of which 
memory is susceptible, I shall consider it more particu- 
larly than any of the others I have mentioned. 

The advantages which the memory derives from a 
proper classification of our ideas, may be best conceived 
by attending to its effects, in enabling us to conduct, 
with ease, the common business of life. In what inex- 
tricable confusion would the lawyer or the merchant be 
immediately involved, if he were to deposit, in his cab- 
inet, promiscuously, the various written documents which 
daily and hourly pass through his hands ? Nor could this 
confusion be prevented by the natural powers of memo- 
ry, however vigorous they might happen to be. By a 
proper distribution of these documents, and a judicious 
reference of them to a few general titles, a very ordinary 
memory is enabled to accomplish more than the most 
retentive, unassisted by method. We know, with cer- 
tainty, where to find any article we may have occasion 
for, if it be in our possession ; and the search is confined 
— , — 

* See the Condittion of his View of Newton's Dticoveries. 
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within reasonable limits, instead of being allowed to wan^ 
der at random amidst a chaos of particulars. 

Or, to take an instance still more immediately appli- 
cable to our purpose ; suppose that a man of letters were 
to record, in a common-place book, without any method, 
all the various ideas and facts which occurred to him in 
the course of his studies ; what difficulties would he 
perpetually experience in applying his acquisitions to 
use 1 and how completely and easily might these diffi- 
culties be obviated by referring the particulars of his 
information to certain general heads 1 It is obvious, too, 
that, by doing so, he would not only have his knowledge 
much more completely under his command, but as the 
particulars classed together would all have some con- 
nexion, more or less, with each other, he would be ena- 
bled to trace with advantage those mutual relations 
among his ideas, which it is the object of philosophy to 
ascertain. 

A common-place book, conducted without any meth- 
od, is an exact picture of the memory of a man whose 
inquiries are not directed by philosophy. And the ad- 
vantages of order in treasuring up our ideas in the mind» 
are perfectly analogous to its effects when they are re<- 
corded in writing. 

Nor is this all. In order to retain our knowledge dis- 
tinctly and permanently, it is necessary that we should 
frequently recall it to our recollection. But how can this 
be done without the aid of arrangement 1 Or supposing 
that it were possible, how much time and labor would be 
necessary for bringing under our view the various par- 
ticulars of which our information is composed 1 In pro- 
portion as it is properly systematized, this time and la- 
bor are abridged. The mind dwells habitually, not on 
detached facts, but on a comparatively small number of 
general principles ; and, by means of these, it can sum- 
mon up, as occasions may require, an infinite number of 
particulars associated with them ; each of which, con- 
sidered as a solitary truth, would have been as burthen- 
some to the memory, as the general principle with which 
it is connected. 

I would not wish it to be understood from these ob- 
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serrations, that philosophy consists in classification alone^ 
and that its only use is to assist the memory. I have 
often, indeed, heard this asserted in general terms ; but 
it appears to me to be obvious, that although this be one 
of its most important uses, yet something more is neces- 
sary to complete the definition of it. Were the case 
otherwise, it would follow, that all classifications are 
equally philosophical, provided they are equally com- 
prehensive. The very great importance of this subject 
will, I hope, be a sufiicient apology for me, in taking this 
opportunity to correct some mistaken opinions which 
have been formed concerning it. 



SECTION IV. 

Continuation of the lame Subject. — Aid which the Memory deiives from t^hilosophi' 

cal AiTangement« 

It was before observed that the great use of the fac- 
ulty of Memory, is to enable us to treasure up, for the 
future regulation of our conduct, the results of our past 
experience, and of our past reflections. But in every 
case in which we judge of the future Irom the past, we 
must proceed ontne belief, that there is, in the course of 
events, a certain degree, at least, of uniformity. And, 
accordingly, this belief is not only justified by experience, 
but, as Dr. Reid has shown in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, it forms a part of the original constitution of the 
human mind. In the general laws of the material world, 
this uniformity is found to be complete ; insomuch that, 
in the same combinations of circumstances, we expect, 
with the most perfect assurance, that the same results 
will take place. In the moral world, the course of events 
does not appear to be equally regular ; but still it is reg- 
ular, to so great a degree, as to afibrd us many rules of 
importance in the conduct of life. 

A knowledge of Nature, in so far as it is absolutely 
necessary, for the preservation of our animal existence, 
is obtruded on us, without any reflection on our part, 
from oVir earhest infancy. It is thus that children learn 
of themselves to accommodate their conduct to the 68- 
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tablished laws of the material worid. In doing so, they 
are guided merely by memory, and the instinctive prin- 
ciple of anticipation which has just been mentioned. 

In forming conclusions concerning future events, the 
philosopher, as weU as the infant, can only build with 
safety on past experience ; and he, too, as well as the 
infant, proceeds on an instinctive beUef, for which he is 
unable to account, of the uniformity of the laws of nature. 
There are, however, two important respects, which dis- 
tinguish the knowledge he possesses from that of ordinary 
men. In the first place, it is far more extensive, in con- 
sequence of the assistance which science gives to his 
natural powers of invention anft discovery. Secondly, it 
is not only more easily retained in the memory, and more 
conveniently applied to use, in consequence of tlie man- 
ner in which his ideas are arranged ; but it enables him 
to ascertain, by a process of reasoning, all those truths 
which may be synthetically deduced from his general 
principles. The illustration of these particulars will lead 
to some useful remarks ; and will at the same time show, 
that, in discussing the subject of this Section, I have 
not lost sight of the inquiry which occasioned it. 

1. 1. It was already remarked, that the natural pow- 
ers of Memory, together with that instinctive anticipa- 
tion of the future from the past, which forms one of the 
original principles of the mind, are sufficient to enable 
infants, after a very short experience, to preserve their 
animal existence. The laws of nature, which it is not 
so important for us to know, and which are the objects 
of philosophical curiosity, are not so obviously exposed 
to our view, but are, in general, brought to light by 
means of experiments which are made for the purpose 
of discovery ; or, in other words, by artificial combina- 
tions of circumstances, which we have no opportunity 
of seeing conjoined in the course of our ordinary ex- 
perience. In this manner, it is evident, that many con- 
nexions may be ascertained, which would never have 
occurred spontaneously to our observation. 

2. There are, too, some instances, particularly iA the 
case of the astronomical phenomena, in which 'events, 
that appear to common observers to be altogether anom- 
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alous, sCre found, upon a more accurate and continued 
examination of them, to be subjected to a regular law. 
Such are those phenomena in the heavens, which we 
are able to predict by means of cycles. In the cases 
formerly described, our knowledge of nature is extend- 
ed by placing her in new situations. In these cases, it 
is extended by continuing our observations beyond the 
limits of ordinary curiosity. 

3. In the case of human affairs, as long as we confine 
our attention to particulars, we do not observe the same 
uniformity as in the phenomena of the material worlds 
When, however, we extend our views to events which 
depend on a combination of different circumstances, 
such a degree of uniformity appears, as enables us to 
establish general rules, from which probable conjectures 
may often be formed with respect to futurity. It is thus, 
that we can pronounce, with much greater confidence, 
concerning the proportion of deaths which shall happen 
in a certain period among a given number of men, than 
we can predict the death of any individual ; and that it 
is more reasonable to employ our sagacity, in speculat- 
ing concerning the probable determinations of a numer- 
ous society, than concerning events which depend on 
the will of a single person. 

In what manner this uniformity in events depending 
on contingent circumstances is produced, I shall not 
inquire at present The advantages which we derive 
from it are obvious, as it enables us to collect, from our 
past experience, many general rules, both with respect 
to the history of political societies, and the characters 
and conduct of men in private life. 

4. In the last place ; the knowledge of the philosopher 
is more extensive than that of other men, in consequence 
of the attention which he gives, not merely to objects 
and events, but to the relations which different objects 
and different events bear to each other. 

The observations and the experience of the vulgar 
are almost wholly limited to things perceived by the 
senses. A similarity between different objects, or be- 
tween different events, rouses their curiosity, and leads 
them to classification and to general rules. But a sim- 
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ilarity between different reldtionsj is seldom to be traced 
without previous habits of philosophical inquiry. Many 
such similarities or connexions, however, are to be 
found in nature ; and when once they are ascertained, 
they frequently lead to important discoveries ; not only 
with respect to other relations, but with respect to the 
objects or to the events which are related. These re- 
marks it will be necessary to illustrate more particu-* 
larly. 

The great object of geometry is to ascertain the 
relations which exist between different quantities, and 
the Gonnexion3 which exist between different relations. 
When we demonstrate, that the angle at the centre of 
a circle is double of the angle at the circmnference on 
the same base, we ascertain a relation between two 
quantities. When we demonstrate, that triangles of the 
same altitude are to each other as their bases, we ascer- 
tain a connexion between two relations. It is obvious, 
how much the mathematical sciences must contribute 
to enlarge our knowledge of the universe, in conse- 
quence of such discoveries. In that simplest of all 
processes of practical geometry, which teaches us to 
measure the height of an accessible tower, by compar- 
ing the length of its shadow with that of a staff fixed 
vertically in the ground, we proceed on the principle, 
that the relation between the shadow of the staff and 
the height of the staff is the same with the relation 
between the shadow of the tower and the height of the 
tower. But the former relation we can ascertain by 
actual measurement ; and, of consequence, we not only 
obtain the other relation, but, as we can measure one of 
the related quantities, we obtain also the other quantity. 
In every case in which mathematics assists us in meas- 
uring the magnitudes or the distances of objects, it pro- 
ceeds on the same principle ; that is, it begins with as- 
certaining connexions among different relations, and 
thus enables us to carry our inquiries from facts which 
are exposed to the examination of our senses, to the 
most remote parts of the universe. 

I observed also, that there are various relations exist- 
ing among physical' events, and various connexions ex- 
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isting among these relations. It is owing to this 
circumstance, that mathematics is so useful an instru- 
ment in the hands of the physical inquirer. In that 
beautiful theorem of Huygens, which demonstrate^, that 
the time of a complete oscillation of a pendulum m the 
cycloid, is to the time in which a body would fall through 
the axis of the cycloid, as the circumference of a circle 
is to its diameter, we are made acquainted with a very 
curious and unexpected connexion between two rela- 
tions ; and the knowledge of this connexion facilitates 
the determination of a most important fact with respect 
to the descent of heavy bodies near the earth's surface, 
which could not be ascertained conveniently by a direct 
experiment. 

In examining, with attention, the relations among dif- 
ferent physical events, and the connexions among differ- 
ent relations, we sometimes are led by mere induction 
to the discovery of a general law ; while, to ordinary 
observers, nothing appears but irregularity. From the 
writings of the earher opticians we learn, that, in exam- 
ining the first principles of dioptrics, they were led, by 
the analogy of the law of reflection, to search for the 
relation between the angles of incidence and refrac- 
tion, (in the case of light passing from one medium into 
another,) in the angles themselves ; and that some of 
them, finding this inquiry unsuccessful, took the trouble 
to determine, by experiments, (in the case of the media 
which most frequently fall under consideration,^ the an- 
gle of refraction corresponding to every minute of 
incidence. Some very laborious tables, deduced from 
such experiments, are to be found in the works of Kir- 
chei. At length, Snellius discovered what is now called 
the law of refraction, which comprehends their whole 
contents in a single sentence. 

The law of the planetary motions, deduced by Kep- 
ler from the observations of Tycho Brahe, is another 
striking illustration of the order, which an attentive 
inquirer is sometimes able to trace, among the relations 
of physical events, when the events themselves appear, 
on a superficial view, to be perfectly anomalous. 

Such kws are, in some respects, analogous to the 
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cycles which I have already mentioned ; but they differ 
from them in this, that a cycle is, commonly, deduced 
from observations made on physical events which are ob- 
vious to the senses : whereas the laws we have now 
been considering, are deduced from an examination oi 
relations which are known only to men of science. The 
most celebrated astronomical cycles, accordingly, are of 
a very remote antiquity, and were probably discovered 
at a period, when the study of astronomy consisted 
merely in accumulating and recording the more striking 
appearances of the heavens. 

IL Having now endeavoured to show, how much phi- 
losophy contributes to extend our knowledge of facts, 
by aiding our natural powers of invention and discovery, 
I proceed to explain, in what manner it supersedes the 
necessity of studying particular truths, by putting us in 
possession of a comparatively small number of general 
principles in which they are involved. 

I already remarked the assistance which philosophy 
gives to the memory, in consequence of the arrangement 
it introduces among our ideas. In this respect even a 
hypothetical theory may facilitate the recollection of 
facts, in the same manner, in which the memory is aided 
in remembering the objects of natural history by artifi- 
cial classifications. 

The advantages, however, we derive from true philos- 
ophy, are incomparably greater than what are to be ex- 
pected from any hypothetical theories. These, indeed, 
may assist us in recollecting the particulars we are al- 
ready acquainted with ; but it is only from the laws of 
nature, which have been traced analytically from facts, 
that we can venture, with safety, to deduce consequen- 
ces by reasoning a priori. An example will illustrate and 
confirm this observation. 

Suppose that a glass tube, thirty inches long, is filled 
with mercury, excepting eight inches, and is inverted as 
in the Torricellian experiment, so that the eight inches 
of common air may rise to the top ; and that I wish to 
know at what height the mercury will remain suspended 
in the tube, the barometer being at that time twenty- 
eight inches high. There is here a combination of dif- 
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ferent laws, which it is necessary to attend to, in order 
to be able to predict the result !• The air is a heavy 
fluid, and the pressure of the atmosphere is measured 
by the column of mercury in the barometer. 2. The air 
is an elastic fluid; and its elasticity at the earth's surface 
(as it resists the pressure of the atmosphere) is measur- 
ed by the column of mercury in the barometer. 3. In 
different states, the elastic force of the air is reciprocally 
as the spaces which it occupies. But, in this experi- 
ment, the mercury which remains suspended in the tube, 
together with the elastic force of the air in the top of the 
tube, is a counterbalance to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere ; and therefore their joint effect must be equal to 
the pressure of a column of mercury twenty-eight inches 
high. Hence we obtain an algebraical equation, which 
affords an easy solution of the problem. It is further 
evident, that my knowledge of the physical laws which are 
here combined, puts it in my power to foretell the result, 
not only in this case, but in all the cases of a similar na- 
ture which can be supposed. The problem, in any par- 
ticular instance, might be solved by making the experi- 
ment ; but the result would be of no use to me, if the 
slightest alteration were made on the data. 

It is in this manner that philosophy, by putting us in 
possession of a few general facts, enables us to deter- 
mine, by reasoning, what will be the result of any sup- 
posed combination. of them, and thus to comprehend an 
infinite variety of particulars, which no memory, however 
vigorous, would have been able to retain. In conse- 
quence of the knowledge of such general facts, the 
philosopher is relieved from the necessity of treasur- 
ing up .in his mind all those truths, which are involved 
in his principles, and which may be deduced from 
them by reasoning ; and he can often prosecute his dis- 
coveries synthetically, in those parts of the universe 
which he has no access to examine by immediate ob- 
servation. There is, therefore, this important difference 
between the hypothetical theory, and a theory obtained 
by induction ; that the latter not only enables us to re- 
member the facts we already know, but to ascertain by 
reasoning, many facts which we have never had an op- 
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portunity of examining : whereas when we reason from 
a hypothesis a priori, we are almost certain of running 
into error ; and, consequently, whatever may be its use 
to the memory, it can never be trusted to, in judging of 
cases which have not previously fallen within our expe- 
rience. 

There are some sciences, in which hypothetical theo- 
ries are more useful than in others ; those sciences, to 
wit, in which we have occasion for an extensive knowl- 
edge and a ready recollection of facts, and which, at the 
same time, are yet in too imperfect a state to allow us to 
obtain just theories by the method of induction. This 
is particularly the case in the science of medicine, in 
which we are under a necessity to apply our knowledge, 
such as it is, to practice. It is also, in some degree, the 
case in agriculture. In the merely speculative parts of 
physics and chemistry, we may go on patiently accumu- 
lating facts, without forming any one conclusion, farther 
than -our facts authorize us ; and leave to posterity the 
credit of establishing the theory to which our labors are 
subservient. But in medicine, in which it is of conse- 
quence to have our knowledge at command, it seems 
reasonable to think, that hypothetical theories may be 
used with advantage ; provided always, that they are 
considered merely in the light of artificial memories, and 
that the student is prepared to lay them aside, or to cor- 
rect them, in proportion as his knowledge of nature be- 
comes more extensive. I am, indeed, ready to confess, 
that this is a caution which it is more easy to give than 
to follow : for it is painful to change any of our habits of 
arrangement, and to relinquish those systems in which 
we have been educated, and which have long flattered 
us with an idea of our own wisdom. Dl*. Gregory * men^ 
tions it as a striking and distinguishing circumstance in 
the character of Sydenham that, although full of hypo- 
thetical reasoning, it did not render him the less atten- 
tive to observation ; and that his hypotheses seem to have 
sat so loosely about him, that either they did not influence 
his practice at all, or he could easily abandon them, 
whenever they would not bend to his experience. 

* Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Physician. 
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8]B0TI0N V. 

Coptijauatlon of tb^ «tti9 Subject— Effects produced on the Memoiy by commuting 
to Writiiig our acqufred Knowledge. 

HAYUfo treated at considerable length of the improve- 
ment of memory, it may not be improper, before leaving 
this part of die subject, to consider what effects are likely 
to be produced on the mind by the practice of commit- 
ting to writing our acquired knowledge. That such a 
practice is unfavorable, in some respects, to the faculty 
of memory, by superseding to a certain degree, the ne- 
cessity of its exertions, has been often remarked, and I 
b^eve is true ; but the advantages with which it is at- 
tended in oAer respects, are so important, as to over- 
badance greatly this trifling inconvenience. 

It is not my intention at present to examine and com- 
pare togethw the different methods which have been 
proposed, of keying a common-place book. In this, as 
in other cases of a similar kind, it may be difficult, per- 
haps, or impossible, to establish any rules which will ap- 
ply universally. Individuals must be left to judge for 
themselves, and to adapt their contrivances to the par- 
ticular nature of their hterary pursuits, and to their own 
peculiar habits of association and arrangement. The 
remarks which I am to offer are very general, and are 
intended merely to illustrate a few of the advantages 
which the art of Writing affords to the philosopher, for 
recording, in the course of his progress through life, 
the results of his speculations, and tibie fruits of his ex- 
perience. 

The utility of writing, in enabling one generation to 
transmit its discoveries to another, and in thus giving rise 
to a gradual progress in the species, has been sufficiently 
illustrated by many authors. Little attention, however, 
has been paid to another of its effects, which is no less 
important ; I mean, to the foundation which it lays for a 
p^petual progress in the intellectual powers of the in- 
diiddual. 

It is to expmence, and to our own reflections, that 
w>e are indebted for by far the most valuable part oi our 
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knowledge ; and hence it is, that although in youth the 
imagination may be more vigorous, and the genius more 
original, than in advanced years ; yet, in the case of a 
man of observation and inquiry, the judgment may be 
expected^ at least as long as his faculties remain in per- 
fection, to become every day sounder and more enlight- 
ened. It is, hov^rever, only by the constant practice of 
writing, that the results of bur experience, and the pro- 
gress of our ideas, can be accurately recorded. If they 
are trusted merely to thfe memory, they will gradually 
vanish from it like a dream, or will come in time to be so 
blended with the suggestions of imagination, that we 
shall not be able to reason from them with any degree of 
confidence. What improvements in science might we 
not flatter ourselves with the hopes of accomplishing, 
had we only activity and industry to treasure up every 
plausible hint that occurs to us 1. Hardly a day passes, 
when many such do not occur to ourselves, or are sug- 
gested by others : and detachbd and insulated, as they 
may appear at present, some of them may perhaps after- 
wards, at the distance of years, furnish (he key-stone of 
an important system. 

But it is not only in this point of view that the philoso- 
pher derives advantage from the practice of writing. 
Without its assistance, he could seldom be able to ad- 
vance beyond those simple elementary truths which are 
current in the world, and which form, in the various 
branches of science, the established creed of the age he 
lives in. How inconsiderable would have been the pro- 
gress of mathematicians, in their more abstruse specula- 
tions, without the aid of the algebraical notation ; and to 
what sublime discoveries have they been led by this 
beautiful contrivance, which, by relieving the memory of 
the effort necessary for recollecting the steps of a long 
investigation, has enabled them to prosecute an infinite 
variety of inquiries, to which the unassisted powers of 
the human mind would have been altogether unequal ! 
In the other sciences, it is true, we have seldom or never 
occasion to follow out such long chaips of consequences 
as in mathematics ; but in these sciences, if the chain of 
investigation be shorter, it is far more difficult to make 
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the transition from one link to another ; and it is only by 
dwellii^longon our ideas, and rendering them perfectly 
famihar to us, that such transitions can, in most instan- 
ces, be made, with safety. In morals and politics, when 
we advance a step beyond those elementary truths which 
are daily presented to us in books or conversation, there 
is no method of rendering our conclusions familiar to us, 
but by committing them to writing, and making them 
frequently the subjects of our meditation. When we 
have once done so, these conclusions become elemen- 
tary truths with respect to us ; and we may advance 
from them with confidence to others which are more re- 
mote, and which are far beyond the reach of vulgar 
discovery. By following such a plan, we can hardly fail 
to have our industry rewarded in due time by some im- 
portant improvement ; and it is only by such a plan that 
we can reasonably hope to extend considerably the 
boundaries of human knowledge. I do not say that these 
habits of study are equally favorable to brilliancy of con-* 
versation. On the contrary, I beUeve that those men 
who possess this accomphshment in the highest degree, 
are such as da not advance beyond elementary truths ; 
or rather, perhaps, who advance only a single step be- 
yond them ; that is, who think a little more deeply than 
the vulgar, but whose conclusions are not so far removed 
from common opinions, as to render it necessary for 
them, when called upon to defend them, to exhaust the 
patience of their hearers, by stating a lo^g train of inter* 
mediate ideas. They who have pushed their inquiries 
much farther than the common systems of their times, 
and have rendered familiar to their own minds the inter- 
mediate steps hy which they have been led to their 
conclusions, are too apt to conceive other men to be in 
the same situation with themselves ; and when they mean 
to instruct, are mortified to find that they are only re- 
garded as paradoxical and visionary. It is but rarely we 
find a man of very splendid and various conversation to 
be possessed of a profound judgment, or of great origi- 
nality of genius. - 

Nor is it merely to the philosopher, who wishes to dis- 
tinguish himself by his discoveries, that writing affords 
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an useful instrament of study. Important assistance may 
be deriyed from it by all those who wish to impress on 
their minds the investigations which occur to them in 
the course of their reading ; for although writing may 
weaken (as I already acknowledged it does) a memorr 
for detached observations, or for insulated facts, it will 
be found the only effectual method of fixing in it penna«- 
nently those acquisitions, which involve long processes 
of reasoning. 

When we are employed in inquiries of our own, the 
conclusions which we form make a much deeper and 
more lasting impression on the memory, than any knowl* 
edge which we imbibe passively from another* This is 
undoubtedly owing, in part, to the effect which the at^- 
dor of discovery has, in rousing the activity of the mind, 
and in fixing its attention ; but I apprehend it is chiefly 
to be ascribed to this^ tiiat when We follow out a train of 
thinking of our own, our ideas are arranged in that order 
which is most agreeable to our prevailing habits of asso- 
ciation. The only method of putting our acquired 
knowledge on a level, in this respect, with our original 
speculations, is, after making ourselves acquainted with 
our author's ideas, to study the subject ovar again in ow 
own way ; to pause, from time to time, in the course of 
our reading, in order to consider what we have gained; 
to recollect what tiie propositions are, which the author 
wishes to establish, and to examine the different proofe 
which he employs to support them. In making sudi an 
experiment, we commonly find, that the different steps 
of the process arrange themselves in our minds, in a 
manner different from that in which the author has stated 
them ; and that, while his argument seems, in some 
places, obscure, from its conciseness, it is tedious in oth- 
ers, froin being unnecessarily expanded. When we 
have reduced the reasoning to that form, which appears 
to ourselves to be the most natural and satisfactory, we 
may conclude with certainty, not that this form is better 
in itself than another, but that it is the best adapted to 
our memory. Such reasonings, therefore, as we have 
occasion frequently to apply, either in the business of 
life, or in the course of our studies, it is of importance 
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to QS to commit to writiiig, in a language and in an order 
of our own ; and if, at any time, we find it necessary 
to refresh our recollection on the subject, to have re« 
course to our own composition, in preference to that of 
any other author* 

That the plan of reading which is commonly followed 
is yeiy different from that which I have been recom- 
mending, will not be d]i^uted« Most people read merely 
to pass an idle hour, or to please themselves with the 
idea of employment, while their indolence prevents them 
from any active exertion ; and a considerable number 
with a view to the dbplay which they are afterwards to 
make of their literary acquisitions. From whichsoever 
of these motives a person is led to the perusal of books, 
it is hardly possible that he can derive from them any 
material advantage. If he reads merely from indolence, 
the ideas which pass through his mind will {H'obably 
leave little or no impression ; and if he reads from vanity, 
he will be more anxious to select striking particulars in 
the matter or expression, than to seize die spirit and 
scope of the author's reasoning, or to examine how far 
he has made any additions to the stock of useful and 
sotid knowledge. ^^ Thou^ it is scarce possible,'' says 
Dr. Butler,* " to avoid judging, in some way or other, 
of almost every thing which offers itself to one's thoughts, 
yet it is certain, that many persons, from different causes, 
never exercise their judgment upon what comes before 
them, in such a manner as to be able to determine how 
far it be conclusive. They are, perhaps, entertained 
with some things, not so with others ; they like, and they 
dislike ; but whether that which is proposed to be made 
out, be really made out or not ; whether a matter be sta- 
ted according to the real truth of the case, seems, to 
the generality of people, a circumstance of little or no 
importance. Arguments are often wanted for some ac- 
cidental purpose ; but proof, as such, is what they never 
want, for their own satisfaction of mind, or conduct in 
life. Not to mention the multitudes who read merely 
for the sake of talkmg, or to qualify themselves for the 

* See Hie Frefiice to Ua SenncMM. 
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world, or some such kind of reasons ; there are even of 
the few who read for their own entertainment, and have 
a real curiosity to see what is said, several, which is 
astonishing, who have no sort of curiosity to see what is 
true : I say curiosity, because it is too obvious to be 
mentioned how much that religious and sacred attention 
which is due to truth, and to the important question, 
what is the rule of life, is lost out of the world. 

"For the sake of this whole class of readers, for they 
are of diflferent capacities, different kinds, and get into 
this way from different occasions, I have often wished 
that it had been the custom to lay before people nothing 
in matters of argument but premises, and leave them to 
draw conclusions themselves ; which, although, it could 
not be done in all cases, might in many. 

" The great number of bodes and papers of amuse- 
ment, which, of one kind or another, daily come in one's 
way, have in part occasioned, and most perfectly fall in 
with and humor this idle way of reading and considering 
things. By this means, time, even in solitude, is happily 
got rid of without the pain of attention ; neither is any 
part of it more put to the account of idleness, one can 
scarce forbear saying, is spent with les^ thought, than 
great part of that which is spent in reading." 

If the plan of study which I formerly described were 
adopted, it would undoubtedly diminish very much the 
number of books which it would be possible to turn 
over ; but I am convinced that it would add greatly to 
the stock of useful and solid knowledge ; and by ren- 
dering our acquired ideas in some measure our own, 
would give us a more ready and practical comtmand of 
them : not to mention, that if we are possessed of any 
inventive powers, such exercises would continually fur- 
nish them with an opportunity of displaying themselves 
upon all the different subjects which may pass under our 
review. 

Nothing, in truth, has such a tendency to weaken, not 
only the powers of invention, but the intellectual powers 
in generd, as a habit of extensive and various reading, 
without reflection. The activity and force of the mind 
are gradually impaired, in consequence of disuse ; and 
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not uiifrequently all our principles and opinions come to 
be lost, in the infinite multiplicity and discordancy of our 
acquired ideas. 

By confining our ambition to pursue the truth with 
modesty and candor, and learning to value our acquisi- 
tions only as far as they contribute to make us wiser 
and happier, we may perhaps be obliged to sacrifice the 
temporary admiration of the common dispensers of lite- 
rary fame ; but we may rest assured, that it is in this 
way only we can hope to make real progress in knowl- 
edge, or to enrich the world with useful inventions. 

" It requires courage,- indeed," as Helvetius has re- 
marked, ^^ to remain ignorant of those useless subjects 
which are generally valued ;" but it is a courage neces- 
sary to men who either love the truth, or who aspire to 
establish a permanent reputation. 



SECTION VI. 

Continuation of the same Subject. — Of Artificial Memoiy. 

By an Artificial Memory is meant, a method of con- 
necting in the mind, things difficult to be remembered, 
with things easily remembered ; so as to enable it to 
retain, and to recollect the former, by means of the lat- 
ter. For this purpose, various contrivances have been 
proposed, but I think the foregoing definition applies to 
all of them. 

Some sorts of artificial memory are intended to assist 
the natural powers of the human mind on particular oc- 
casions, which require a more than ordinary effort of re- 
eoUection ; for example, to assist a public speaker to 
recollect the arrangement of a long discourse. Others 
have been devised with a view to enable us to extend 
the circle of our acquired knowledge, and to give us a 
more ready command of all the various particulars of 
our information. 

The topical Memory, so much celebrated among the 
ancient rhetoricians, comes under the former descrip- 
tion. 
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I already remarked the elect of sensible objects, in 
recalling to the mind the ideas with which it happened 
to be occupied, at the time when these objects were for^ 
merly perceived. In travelling along a road, the sight 
of the more remarkable scenes we meet with, frequent*- 
ly puts us in mind of the subjects we were thinking or 
talking of when we last saw them. Such facts, which 
are perfectly familiar even to the vulgar, might very na*- 
turally suggest the possibility of assisting the memory, 
by establishing a connexion between the ideas we wish 
to remember, and certain sensible objects, which have 
been found from experience to make a permanent im- 
pression on the mind.*" I have been told of a young wo<- 
man, in a very low rank of hfe, who contrived a method 
of committing to memory the sermons which she was 
accustomed to hear, by fixing her attention, during the 
different heads of the discourse, on different compart- 
ments of the roof of the church ; in such a manner, as 
that when she afterwards saw the roof, or recollected 
the order in which its compartments were disposed, she 
recollected the method which the preacher had observ- 
ed, in treating his subject. This contrivance was per- 
fectly analogous to the topical memory of the ancients ; 
an art which, whatever be the opinion we entertain of 
its use, is certainly entitled, in a high degree, to Ihe 
praise of ingenuity. 

Suppose that I were to fix in my memory the differest 
apartments in some very large building, and that I had 
accustomed myself to think of these apartments always 
in the same invariable order. Suppose farther, that, in 
preparing myself for a pubhc discourse, in which I had 
occasion to treat of a great variety of particulars, I was 
anxious to fix in my memory the order I proposed to ob- 
serve in the communication of my ideas. It is evident, 
that by a proper division of my subject into heads, and 
by connecting each head with a particular apartment, 
(which I could easily do, by conceiving myseli to be sitp 

* « Gum in loca aliqua post tempus revorri sumui, non Ipsa agDoadiniia taotum* 
sed etiam, qus in his fecerimus, reminiscimur, personieque subeunt, nonnuuquaiata- 
citsB quoque eogitationes in mentem revertuntur. Nata eat igitor, ut in pleriaqoe, 
an ab ezparimento." QumcT. iMt Orat. lib. zi. cap. .9* 
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ting in the apartment while I was studying the part of 
my discourse I meant to connect with it,) the habitual 
order in which these apartments occurred to my thoughts, 
would present to me, in their proper arrangement, and 
without any effort on my part, the ideas of which I was 
to treat. It is also obvious, that a very little practice 
would enable me to avail myself of this contrivance, 
without any embarrassment or distraction of my atten- 
tion.* 

As to the utility of this art, it appears to me to depend 
entirely on the particular object which we suppose the 
speaker to have in view ; t^hether, as was too often the 
case with the ancient rhetoricians, to bewilder a judge, 
and to silence an adversary ; or fairly and candidly to 
lead an audience to the truth. On the former supposi- 
tion, nothing can possibly give an orator a greater supe- 
riority, than the possession of a secret, which, . while it 
enables him to express himself with facility and the ap- 
pearance of method, puts it in his power, at the same 
time, to dispose his arguments and his facts, in whatever 
order he judges to be the most proper to mislead the 
judgment, and to perplex the memory, of those whom 
he addresses. And such, it is manifest, is the effect, not 
only of the topical memory of the ancients, but of all 
other contrivances which aid the recollection, upon any 
principle different from the natural and logical arrange- 
ment of our ideas. 

To those, on the other hand, who speak with a view 
to convince or to inform others, it is of consequence 
that the topics which they mean to illustrate, should be 
arranged in an order equally favorable to their own re- 
collection and to that of their hearers. For this pur- 
pose, nothing is effectual, but that method which is sug- 
gested by the order of their own investigations ; a meth- 

* In so far as it was the object of this spodes of artificial memory to assist an ora- 
tor in recollecting the plan and arrangement of his discourse, the accounts of it, 
-which are given by the ancient rhetoricians, are abundantly satisfactory. It appears, 
however, that its use was more extensive ; and that it was so contrived, as to facili* 
tate the recollection of a premeditated composition. In what manner this was done, 
his not easy to conjecture from the imperfect explanations of the art which have 
been transmitted to modern times. The reader may consult Cicero de Orat. lib. ii. 
cap. 87, 88. Rhetor, ad. Herennium, lib. iii. cap. 16. et seq. — Quxicctil. ImL 
Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 
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od which leads the mind from one idea to another, either 
by means of obvious and striking associations, or by 
those relations which .connect the diflferent steps of a 
clear and accurate process of reasoning. It is thus on- 
ly that the attention of an audience can be completely 
and incessantly engaged, and that the substance of a 
long discourse can be remembered without eflfort. And 
it is thus only that a speaker, after a mature considera- 
tion of his subject, can possess a just confidence in his. 
own powers of recollection, in stating all the different 
premises which lead to the conclusion he wishes to es- 
tablish. 

In modem times, such contrivances have been very 
little, if at all, made use of by public speakers ; but va- 
rious ingenious attempts have been made, to assist the 
memory, in acquiring and retaining those branches of 
knowledge which it has been supposed necessary for a 
scholar to carry always about with him ; and which, at 
the same time, from the number of particular details 
which they involve, are not calculated, of themselves, to 
make a very lasting impression on the mind. Of this 
sort is the Memoria Technica of Mr. Grey, in which a 
great deal of historical, chronological, and geographical 
knowledge is comprised in a set of verses, which the 
student is supposed to make as familiar to himself as 
school-boys do the rules of grammar. These verses 
are, in general, a mere assemblage of proper names, 
disposed in a rude sort of measure ; some slight altera- 
tions being occasionally made on the final syllables of 
the words, so as to be significant (according to certain 
principles laid down in the beginning of the work) of 
important dates, or of other particulars which it appear- 
ed to the author useful to associate with the names. 

I have heard very opposite opinions with respect to 
the utility of this ingenious system. The prevailing 
opinion is, I believe, against it ; although it has been 
mentioned in terms of high approbation by some wri- 
ters of eminence. Dr. Priestley, whose judgment in 
matters of this sort is certainly entitled to respect, has 
said, that " it is a method so easily learned, and which 
may be of so much use in recollecting dates, when oth- 
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er methods are not at hand, that he thinks all persons of 
a liberal education inexcusable, who will not take the 
small degree of pains that is necessary to make them- 
selves masters of it ; or who think any thing mean, or 
unworthy of their notice, which is so useful and conve- 
nient."* 

In judging of the utility of this, or of any other con- 
trivance of the same kind, to a particular person, a great 
deal must depend on the species of memory which he 
has received from nature, or has acquired in the course 
of his early education. Some men, (as I already re- 
marked, especially among those who have been habitu- 
ally exercised in childhood in getting by heart grammar, 
rules,) have an extraordinary faciUty in acquiring and 
retaining the most barbarous and the most insignificant 
verses ; which another person would find as difficult to 
remember, as the geographical and chronological details 
of which it is the object of this art to relieve the mem- 
ory. Allowing, therefore, the general utihty of the art, 
no one method, perhaps, is entitled to an exclusive pre- 
ference ; as one contrivance may be best suited to the 
faculties of one person, and a very diflferent one to those 
of another. 

One important objection applies to all of them, that 
they accustom the mind to associate ideas by accidental 
and arbitrary connexions ; and, therefore, how much 
soever they may contribute, in the course of conversa- 
tion, to an ostentatious display of acquired knowledge, 
they are, perhaps, of little real service to us, when we 
are seriously engaged in the pursuit of truth. I own, 
too, I am very doubtful with respect to the utility of a 
great part of that information which they are commonly 
employed to impress on the memory, and on which the 
generality of learned men are disposed to value them- 
selves. It certainly is of no use, but in so far as it is 
subservient to the gratification of their vanity ; and the 
acquisition of it consumes a great deal of time and at- 
tention, which might have been employed in extending 
the boundaries of human knowledge. To those, how- 

* Lectures on History, p. 157. 
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ever, who are of a diflferent opinion, such contrivances 
as Mr. Grey^s may be extremely useful : and to all men 
they may be of service, in fixing in the memory those in- 
sulated and uninteresting particulars, which it is either 
necessary for them to be acquainted with, from their 
situation ; or which custom has rendered, in the com- 
mon opinion, essential branches of a liberal education. 
I would, in particular, recommend this author's method 
of recollecting dates, by substituting letters for the nu- 
meral cyphers ; and forming these letters into words, 
and the words into verses. I have found it, at least in 
my own case, the most effectual of all such contrivances 
of which I have had experience. 



SECTION VII. 

Continnation of the same Subject. — Importance of making a proper Selection among 
the Objects of our Knowledge, io order to derive Advantage firom the Acquisitions 
of Memory. 

The cultivjition of Memory, with all the helps that 
we can derive to it from art, will be of little use to us, 
unless we make a proper selection of the particulars to 
be remembered. Such a selection is necessary to ena- 
ble us to profit by reading ; and still more so, to enable 
us to profit by observation, to which every man is in- 
debted for by far the most valuable part of his know- 
ledge. 

When we first enter on any new literary pursuit, we 
commonly find our efforts of attention painful and un- 
satisfactory. We have no discrimination in our curiosi- 
ty, and by grasping at every thing, we fail in making 
d^ose moderate acquisitions which are suited to our lim- 
ited faculties. As our knowledge extends, we learn to 
know what particulars are likely to be of use to us, and 
acquire a habit of directing our examination to these, 
without distracting the attention with others. It is part- 
ly owing to a similar circumstance, that most readers 
complain of a defect of memory, when they first enter 
on the study of history. They cannot separate im- 
portant from trifling facts, and find themselves unable 
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to retain any thing, from their anxiety to secure the 

whole. 

In order to give a proper direction to our attention in 
the course of our studies, it is useful, before engaging in 
particular pursuits, to acquire as familiar an acquaintance 
as possible with the great outlines of the different branches 
of science ; with the most important conclusions, which 
have hitherto been formed in them, and with the most im* 
portant desiderata which remain to be supplied. In the 
case too of those parts of knowledge, which are not yet 
ripe for the formation of philosophical systems, it may be 
of use to study the various hypothetical theories which 
have been proposed for connecting together and arrang- 
ing the phenomena. By such general views alone we can 
prevent ourselves from being lost, amidst a labyrinth of 
particulars, or can engage in a course of extensive and va- 
rious reading, with an enlightened and discriminating at- 
tention. While they withdraw our notice from barren and 
insulated facts, they direct it to such as tend to illustrate 
principles which have either been already established, 
or which, from having that degree of connexion among 
themselves, which is necess&ry to give plausibility to a 
hypothetical theory, are likely to furnish, in time, the 
materials of a juster system. 

Some of the followers of Lord Bacon have, I think, 
been led, in their zeal for the method of induction, to 
censure hypothetical theories with too great a degree of 
severity. Such theories have certainly been frequently 
of use, in putting philosophers upon the road of discov- 
ery. Indeed, it has probably been in this way, that 
most discoveries have been made ; for although a know- 
ledge of facts must be prior to the formation of a just 
theory, yet a hypothetical theory is generally our best 
guide to the knowledge of useful facts. If a man, with- 
out forming to himself any conjecture concerning the 
unknown laws of nature, were to set himself merely to 
accumulate facts at random, he might, perhaps, stumble 
upon some important discovery ; but by far the greater 
part of his labors would be wholly useless. Every phi- 
losophical inquirer, before he begins a set of experi- 
ments, has some general principle in his view, which he 
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suspects to be a law of nature : * and although his con- 
jectures may be often wrong, yet they serve to give his 
inquiries a particular direction, and to bring under his 
eye a number of facts which have a certain relation to 
each other. It has been often remarked, that the at- 
tempts to discover the philosopher's stone, and the quad- 
rature of the circle, have led to many useful discoveries 
in chemistry and mathematics. And they have plainly 
done so, merely by hmiting the field of observation and 
inquiry, and checking that indiscriminate and desultory 
attention which is so natural to an indolent mind. A 
hypothetical theory, however erroneous, may answer a 
similar purpose. "Prudens interrogatio," says Lord 
Bacon, " est dimidium scientiae. Vaga enim experientia 
et se tantum sequens^mera palpatio est, et homines po- 
tius stupefacit quam informat." What, indeed, are New- 
ton's queries, but so many hypotheses which are propos- 
ed as subjects of examination to philosophers ? And 
did not even the great doctrine of gravitation take its 
first rise from a fortunate conjecture 1 

While, therefore, we maintain, with the followers of 
Bacon, that no theory is to be admitted as proved, any 
farther than it is supported by facts, we should, at the 
same time, acknowledge our obligations to those writers 
who hazard their conjectures to the world with modesty 
and diffidence. And it may not be improper to add, 
that men of a systematizing turn are not now so useless 
as formerly ; for we are already possessed of a great 
stock of facts ; and there is scarcely any theory so bad 
as not to bring together a number of particulars which 
have a certain degree of relation or analogy to each 
other. . 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to all our vari- 
ous studies ; whether they are conducted in the way of 
reading, or of observation. Prom neither of these two 
sources of information can we hope to derive much ad- 
vantage, unless we have some general principles to di- 
rect our attention to proper objects. 

^ " Recte siquidem Plato, < Qui aliquid qusrit, id ipsum, quod qusrit genenii 
quadam notione comprehendit : alitor, qui neri potest, utillud, cum fueritinventum, 
agDoscat ? ' Idcirco quo amplior et certior fuerit antidpatio nostra, eo magis di- 
recta et compendiosa erit investigatio/* De Jlug, Scient lib. ▼. cap. 3. 
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With respect to observation, some farther cautions 
may be useful ; for in guarding against an indiscriminate 
accumulation of particulars, it is possible to fall into the 
opposite extreme, and to acquire a habit of inattention 
to the phenomena which present themselves to our sen- 
ses. The former is the error of men of little education ; 
the latter is more common among men of retirement and 
study. 

One of the chief effects of a liberal education, is to 
enable us to withdraw the attention from the present 
objects of our perceptions, and to dwell at pleasure on 
the past, the absent, or the future. But when we are 
led to carry these efforts to an excess, either from a 
warm and romantic imagination, or from an anxious and 
sanguine temper, it is easy to see that the power of ob- 
servation is likely to be weakened, and habits of inat- 
tention to be contracted. The same effect may be pro- 
duced by too early an indulgence in philosophical pur- 
suits, before the mind has been prepared for the study 
of general truths, by exercising its faculties among par- 
ticular objects, and particular occurrences. In this 
way, it contracts an aversion to the examination of de- 
tails, from the pleasure which it has experienced in the 
contemplation or in the discovery of general principles. 
Both of these turns of thought, however, presuppose a 
certain degree of observation ; for the materials of im- 
agination are supplied by the senses ; and the general 
truths which occupy the philosopher would be wholly 
unintelligible to him, if he was a total stranger to all ex- 
perience with respect to the course of nature and of 
human life. The observations, indeed, which are made 
by men of a warm imagination, are likely to be inaccu- 
rate and fallacious, and those of the speculative philoso- 
pher, are frequently carried no farther than is necessary 
to enable him to comprehend the terms which relate to 
the subjects of his reasoning ; but both the one and the 
other must have looked abroad occasionally at nature, 
and at the world ; if not to ascertain facts by actual ex- 
amination, at least to store their minds with ideas. 

The metaphysician, whose attention is directed to the 
faculties and operations of the mind, is the only man 
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who possesses within himself the materials of his specu- 
lations and reasonings. It is accordingly among this 
class of literary men, that habits of inattention to things 
external have been carried to the greatest extreme. 

It is observed by Dr. Reid, that the power of reflec- 
tion, (by which he means the power of attending to the 
subjects of our consciousness,) is the last of our intellec- 
tual faculties which unfolds itself; and that in the great- 
er part of mankind it never unfolds itself at all. It is a 
power, indeed, which being subservient merely to the 
gratification of metaphysical curiosity, it is not essen- 
tially necessary for us to possess, in any considerable 
degree. The power of observation, on the other hand, 
which is necessary for the preservation even of our ani- 
mal existence, discovers itself in infants long before they 
attain the use of speech ; or rather, I should have said, 
as soon as they come into the world : and where nature 
is allowed free scope, it continues active and vigorous 
through life. It was plainly the intention of nature, that 
in infancy and youth it should occupy the mind almost 
exclusively, and that we should acquire all our necessa- 
ry information before engaging in speculations which 
are less essential : and accordingly this is the history of 
the intellectual progress, in by far the greater number of 
individuals. In consequence of this, the difficulty of 
metaphysical researches is undoubtedly much increased ; 
for the mind being constantly occupied in the earlier 
part of life about the properties and laws of matter, ac- 
quires habits of inattention to the subjects of conscious- 
ness, which are not to be surmounted, without a degree 
of patience and perseverance of which few men are ca- 
pable : but the inconvenience would evidently have 
been greatly increased, if the order of nature had, in 
this respect, been reversed, and if the curiosity had 
been excited at as early a period, by the phenomena of 
the intellectual world as by those of the material. Of 
what would have happened on this supposition, we may 
form a judgment from those men who, in consequence 
^of an excessive indulgence in metaphysical pursuits, have 
weakened, to an unnatural degree, their capacity of at- 
tending to external objects and occurrences* Few met- 
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aphysicians, perhaps, are to be found, who are not 
deficient in the power of observation : for, although a 
taste for such abstract speculations is far from being 
conunon, it is more apt, perhaps, than any other, when 
it has once been formed, to take an exclusive hold of 
the mind, and to shut up the other sources of intellec- 
tual improvement. As the metaphysician carries within 
himself the materials of his reasoning, he is not under 
a necessity of looking abroad for subjects of speculation 
or amusement ; and unless he be very careful to guard 
against the effects of his favorite pursuits, he is in more 
danger than literary men of any other denomination, to 
lose all interest about the conunon and proper objects 
of human curiosity. 

To prevent any danger from this quarter, I apprehend 
that the study of the mind should form the last branch 
of the education of youth ; an order which nature her- 
self seems to point out, by what I have already remark- 
ed, with respect to the developement of our faculties. 
After the understanding is well stored with particular 
facts, and has been conversant with particular scientific 
pursuits, it will be enabled to speculate concerning its 
own powers with additional advantage, and will run no 
hazard of indulging too far in such inquiries. Nothing 
can be more absurd, on this as well as on many other 
accounts, than the common practice which is followed 
in our universities, of beginning a course of philosophic- 
al education with the study of logic. If this order were 
completely reversed, and if the study of logic were 
delayed till after the mind of the student was well stored 
with particular facts in physics, in chemistry, in natural 
and civil history, his attention might be led with the 
most important advantage, and without any danger to 
his power of observation, to an examination of his own 
facidties; which, besides opening to him a new and 
pleasing field of speculation, would enable him to form 
an estimate of his own powers, of the acquisitions he has 
made, of the habits he has formed, and of the farther 
improvements of which his mind is susceptible. * 

In general, wherever habits of inattention, and an in- 
capacity of observation, are very remarkable, they will 

VOL. I. 44 
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be found to hare arisen from some defect in early edu- 
catiofi. I already remarked, that, when nature is allowed 
free scope, the curiosity, during early youth, is alive to 
every external object, and to every external occurrence, 
while the powers of imagination and reflection do not 
display themselves till a much later period ; the former 
till about the age of puberty, and the latter till we ap- 
proach to manhood. It sometimes, however, happens 
that, in consequence of a peculiar disposition of mind, 
or of an infinn bodily constitution, a child is led to seek 
amusement from books, and to lose a reUsh for those 
recreations which are suited to his age. * In such instan- 
ces, the ordinary progress of the intellectual powers is 
prematurely quickened ; but that best of all educations 
is lost, which nature has prepared both for the philoso- 
pher and the man of the world, amidst the active sports 
and the hazardous adventures of childhood. It is from 
these alone that we can acquire, not only that force of 
character which is suited to the more arduous situations 
of hfe, but that complete and prompt command of atten- 
tion to things external, without which the highest en- 
dowments of the understanding, however they may fit 
a man for the solitary speculations of the closet, are 
but of little use in the practice of affairs, or for enabling 
him to profit by his personal experience. 

Where, however, such habits of inattention have unfor- 
tunately been contracted, we ought not to despair of 
them as perfectly incurable. The attention, indeed, as 
I formerly remarked, can seldom be forced in particular 
instances ; but we may gradually learn to place the ob- 
jects we wish to attend to, in lights more interesting 
than those in which we have been accustomed to view 
them. Much may be expected from a change of scene, 
^d ^ change of pursuits : but above all, much may be 
expected from foreign travel. The objects which we 
meet with excite our surprise by their novelty ; and in 
this manner we not only gradually acquire the power of 
observing and examining them with attention, but, from 
the efiects of contrast, the curiosity comes to be roused 
with respect to the corresponding objects in our own 
country, which, from our early familiarity with them, we 
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had fonneriy been accustomed to overlook. In this re* 
spect the effects of foreign travel, in directing the atten<- 
tion to familiar objects and occurrences, is somewhat 
analogous to that which the study of a dead or of a for* 
eign language produces, in leading the curiosity to ex* 
amine the grammatical structure of our own. 

Considerable advantage may also be derived, in over* 
coming the habits of inattention, which we may ha¥9 
contracted to particular subjects, from studying the sys- 
tems, true or false, which philosophers have paroposed 
for explaining or for arranging the facts connected with 
them; By means of these systems, not only is the cm^ 
osity circumscribed and directed, instead of being *al^ 
lowed to wander at random, but, in consequence of oiir 
being enabled to connect facts with general principles^ 
it becomes interested in the examination of those par* 
ticulars which would otherwise hanre escaped our notice; 



SECTION Ylli. 

Of the ComiexioQ between Memory and Philosophical Genius. 

It is commonly supposed, that genius is seldom uni- 
ted with a very tenacious memory. So far, however, 
as my own observation has reached, I can scarcely 
recollect one person who possesses the former of these 
qualities, without a more than ordinary share of the 
latter. 

On a superficial view of the subject, indeed, the com- 
mon. opinion has some appearance of truth ; for, we are 
naturally led, in consequence of the topics about which 
conversation is usually employed, to Estimate the extent 
of memory, by the impression which trivial occurrences 
make upon it, and these in general escape the recollec- 
tion of a man of ability, not because he is unable to re- 
tain them, but because he does not attend to them. It 
is probable, likewise, that accidental associations, found- 
ed on contiguity in time and place, may make but a 
slight impression on his mind. But it does not there- 
fore follow, that his stock of facts is small. They are 
connected together in his memory by principles of asso- 
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ciation^ different from those which pre?ail in ordinary 
minds ; and they are on that very account the more 
useful: for as the associations are founded upon real 
connexions among the ideas, (although they may be 
less cpnducive to the fluency, and perhaps to tiie wit of 
conversation,) they are of incomparably greater use in 
suggesting facts which are to serve as a foundation iot 
reasoning or for invention. 

It frequently happens, too, that a man of genius, in 
consequence of a peculiarly strong attachment to a 
partici^ar subject, may first feel a want of inclinati<Mi, 
and may afterwards acquire a want of capacity of at« 
tending to common occurrences. But it is probable 
that the whole stock of ideas in his mind, is not inferior 
to that of other men; and that however unprofitably he 
may have directed his curiosity, the ignorance which 
he discovers on ordinary subjects does not arise from 
a want of memory, but from a peculiarity in the selection 
which he has made of the objects of his study. 

Montaigne* frequently complains in his vn^itings, of 
his want of memory ; and he indeed gives many very ex- 
traordinary instances of his ignorance on some erf the 
most ordinary topics of information. But it is obvious 
to any person who reads his works with attention, that 
this ignorance did not proceed from an original defect 
of memory, but from the singular and whimsical direc- 
tion which his curiosity had taken at an early period of 
life. " I can do nothing," says he, " without my mem- 
orandum book ; and so great is my difficulty in remem- 
bering proper names, that I am forced to call my do- 
mestic servants by their offices. I am ignorant of the 
greater part of our coins in use ; of the difference of 
one grain from another, both in the earth and in the 
granary ; what use leaven is of in making bread, and 
why wine must stand some time in the vat before it fer- 
ments.*' Yet the same author appears evidently, from 
his writings, to have had his memory stored with an 
infinite variety of apothegms, and of historical passages, 

* <* 11 n'est homme ii qui il siese si mal de f e meder de puier de memoire. C«r je 
n'ea recognoy quasi trace en moy ; et do pense quHl y en ait au monde une autre d 
marveDIeuse en^e^lance." Emmoim de MoifTAiGNX, liv. i. ch. 9l 
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which had struck his imagination ; and to hare been 
familiarly acquainted, not only with the nameSi but with 
the absurd and exploded opinions of the ancient phi* 
losopbers ; with the ideas of Plato, the atoms of Epi- 
curus, the plenum and vacuum of Leucippus and De* 
mocritus, the water of Thales, the numbers of Pythag- 
oras, the infinite of Parmenides, and the unity of Mu- 
saeus. In complaining too of his want of presence of 
mind, he indirectly acknowledges a degree of memory, 
which, if it had been judiciously employed^ would have 
been more than sufficient for the acquisitiofl of all those 
common brioches of knowledge in which he appears 
to have been deficient. ^^When I have an oration to 
speak," says he, **of^any considerable length, I am re- 
duced to the miserable necessity of getting it^ word fox- 
word, by heart" 

The strange and apparently inconsistent ccnnbination 
of knowlege and ignorance which the writings of Mon- 
taigne exhibit, led M alebranche (who seems to have 
formed too low an opinion both of his genius and 
character) to tax him with affectation ; and even to call 
in question the credibility of some of his assertions. 
But no one who is well accquainted with this most 
amusing author, can reasonably suspect his veracity; 
and, in the present instance, I can give him complete 
credit, not only from my general opinion of his sinceri* 
ty, but from having observed, in the course of my own 
experience, more than one example of the same sort of 
combination ; not indeed carried to such a length as 
Montaigne describes, but bearing a striking resemblajace 
to it. 

The obsenrations which have already been made, 
account, in part, for the origin of the common opinion, 
that genius and memory are seldom united in great de- 
grees in the same person ; and at the same time show^ 
that some of the facts on which that opinion is founded, 
do not justify such a conclusion. Besides these, how- 
ever, there are other circumstances, which at first view, 
seem rather to indicate an inconsistency between ex- 
tensive memory and original genius. 

The species of memory which excites the greatest 
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degree of admiration in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, is a memory for detached and insulated facts ; 
and it is certain that those men who are possessed of 
it, are very seldom distinguished by the higher gifts of 
the mind. Such a species of memory is unfavorable 
to philosophical arrangement, because it in part supplies 
the place of arrangement. One great use of philoso<> 
phy, as I already rfiowed, is to give us an extensive 
command of particular truths, by furnishing us with 
general principles, under which a number of such truths 
is comprehended. A person in whose mind casual as* 
sociations of time and place make a lasting impression^ 
has not the same inducements to philosophize, with oth* 
ers who connect facts together, chiefly by the relations 
of cause and effect, or of premises and conclusion. I 
have heard it observed, that those men who have risen 
to the greatest eminence in the profession of law, have 
been in general such as had, at first, an aversion to the 
study. The reason probably is, that to a mind fond of 
general principles, every study must be at first disgust^* 
ing, which presents to it a chaos of facts apparently un- 
connected with each other. But this love of arrangement, 
if united with persevering industry, will at last conquer 
every difficulty ; will introduce order into what seemed 
on a superficial view, a mass of confusion, and reduce 
the dry and unmteresting detail of positive statutes 
into a system comparatively luminous and beautifol. 

The observation, I beheve, may be made more gen* 
eral, and may be applied to every science in which 
there is a great multiplicity of facts to be remembered. 
A man destitute of genius may, with little effort, treas* 
ure up in his memory a number of particulars in chem- 
istry or natural history, which he refers to no principle, 
and from which he deduces no conclusion ; and from 
his facility in acquiring this stock of information, may 
flatter himself with the belief that he possesses a natu- 
ral taste for these branches of knowledge. But they 
who are really destined to extend the boundaries of 
science, when they first enter on new pursuits, feel 
their attention distracted, and their memory overloaded 
with facts among which tl^ey can trace no relation, and 
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are sometimes apt to despair entirely of tbeir ftitare 
progress. In due time, howeyer^ their superiority ap- 
pearSy and arises in part from that very dissatis&ction 
which they at first experienced, and which does not 
cease to stimulate their inquiries, till they are enabled 
to trace, amidst a chaos of apparendy unconnected 
materials, that sunplicity and beauty which always char* 
acterize the operations of nature. 

There are, besides, other circumstances which retard 
the progress of a man of genius, when he enters on a 
new pursuit, and which sometimes render him apparent* 
ly inferior to those who are possessed of ordinary car 
pacity. A want of curiosity,* and of invention, faciU- 
tates greatly the acquisition of knowledge. It renders 
the mind passive in receiving the ideas of others, and 
saves all the time which might be employed in examin* 
ing their foundation, or in tracing their consequences. 
They who are possessed of much acuteness and origin^ 
ality, enter with difficulty into the views of others j not 
from any defect in their power of apprehension, but 
because they cannot adopt opinions which they have 
not examined ; and because their attention is often se-* 
duced by their own speculations* 

It is not merely in the acquisition of knowledge that a 
man of genius is likely to find himself surpassed by 
others : he has commonly his information much less at 
command, than those who are possessed of an inferior 
degree of originality ; and, what is somewhat remark- 
able he has it least of all at command on those subjects 
on which he has found his invention most fertile. Sir 
Isaac Newton, as we are told by Dr. Pemberton, was 
often at a loss, when the conversation turned on his 
own discoveries. t It is probable that they made but a 
slight impression on his mind, and that a consciousness 
of his inventive powers prevented him from taking 
much pains to treasure them up in his memory. Men 
of httle ingenuity seldom forget the ideas they acquire ; 

* I mean a want of curiosity about truth. '* There are many men," says Dr. But- 
ler, *' who have a strong curiosity to know what Is said, who faAve UtUe or no curios- 
ity to know what is true." 

t See Note (T.) 
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because they know that when an occasion occurs for 
applying their knowledge to use, they must trust to 
memory and not to invention. Explain an arithmetical 
rule to a person of common understanding, who is unac- 
quainted with the principles of the science ; he will 
soon get the rule by heart, and become dexterous in the 
application of it. Another, of more ingenuity, will ex- 
amine the principle of the rule before he applies it to 
use, and will scarcely take the trouble to commit to 
memory a process wluch he knows he can, at any time, 
with a little reflection, recover. The consequence will 
be, that, in the practice of calculation, he will appear 
more slow and hesitating, than if he followed the receiv- 
ed rules of arithmetic without reflection or reasoning. 

Something of the same kind happens every day in 
conversation. By far the greater part of the opinions 
we announce in it, are not the immediate result of rea- 
soning on the spot, but have been previously formed in 
the closet, or perhaps have been adopted implicitly on 
the authority of others. The promptitude, therefore, 
with which a man decides in ordinary discourse, is not a 
certain test of the quickness of his apprehension ; * as 
it may perhaps arise from those uncommon efforts to 
furnish the memory with acquired knowledge, by which 
men of slow parts endeavour to compensate for their 
want of invention ; while, on the other hand, it is possi- 
ble that a consciousness of originality may give rise to a 
manner apparently embarrassed, by leading the person 
who feels it, to trust too much to extempore exertions.! 

In general, I believe, it may be laid down as a rule, 
that those who carry about with them a great degree of 

•« Memorift &cit prompt! ingemi famarn, ut ilia que didmiu, non domo attoliaw, 
sed ibi protinus sumpsisse videamur.'* Quinctil. £i9t. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 

t In the foregoiDK obsenrations it is Dot meant to be implied, that or^nality of 
venius b incompatible with a ready recollection of acquired knowledge : but only 
uiatit has a tendency un&vorable to it, and that more time and practice will com- 
monly be necessaiy to familiarize the mind of a man of inyention to the ideas of 
others, or even to the conclusions of his own understanding, than are requisite in 
ordinary cases. rHabits of literary conyersation, and, still more, habits of extempore 
discussion, in a popular assembly, arepeculiarly useful in giving us a ready and prac- 
tical command of our knowledge. There is much good sense in the following 
aphorism of Bacon : " Reading makes a full man, wriSng a correct man, and speak- 
ing a ready man." See a commentary on this aphorism in one of the Numbers of 
the Adventurer. 
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acquired iufonnation, which they have always at command^ 
or who have rendered their own discoveries so familiar 
to them, as always to be in a condition to explain them, 
without recollection, aire very seldom possessed of much 
invention, or even of much quickness of apprehension. 
A man of original genius, who is fond of exercising his 
reasoning powers anew, on every point as it occurs to 
him, and who cannot submit to rehearse the ideas of oth- 
ers, or to repeat by rote the conclusions which he has 
deduced from previous reflection, often appears, to su- 
perficial observers, to fall below the level of ordinary 
understandings ; while another, destitute both of quick- 
ness and invention, is admired for that promptitude in 
his decisions, which arises from the inferiority of his in- 
tellectual abilities. 

It must indeed be acknowledged in favor of the last 
description of men, that in ordinary conversation they 
form the most agreeable, and perhaps the most instruct- 
ive companions. How inexhaustible soever the inven- 
tion of an individual may be, the variety of his own pe- 
culiar ideas can bear no proportion to the whole mass 
of useful and curious information of which the world is 
already possessed. The conversation, accordingly, of 
men of genius, is sometimes extremely limited ; and is 
interesting to the few alone, who know the value, and 
who can distinguish the marks of originality. Inconse- 
quence too of that partiality which every man feels for 
his own speculations, they are more in danger of being 
dogmatical and disputatious, than those who have no 
system which they are interested to defend. 

The same observations may be applied to authors. A 
book which contains the discoveries of one individual 
only, may be admired by a few, who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the history of the science to which it re- 
lates, but it has httle chance for popularity with the mul- 
titude. An author who possesses industry sufficient to 
collect the ideas of others, and judgment sufficient to ar- 
range them skilfully, is the most likely person to acquire 
a high degree of literary fame : and although, in the 
opinion of enlightened judges, invention forms the chief 
^ characteristic of genius, yet it commonly happens that 

VOL. I. 45 
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the objects of pubKc admiration are men who are much 
less distinguished by this quality, than by extensive 
learning and cultivated taste. Perhaps too, for the mul- 
titude, the latter class of authors is the most useful ; as 
their writings contain the more solid discoveries which 
others have brought to light, separated from those errors 
with which truth is often blended in the first formation 
of a system. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

OF mAGINATION. 

SECTION I. 
Analyib of Imagination. 

In attempting to draw the line between Conception 
and Imagination, I have aU^ady observed, that the prov- 
ince of the former is to present us with an exact tran- 
script of what we have formerly felt and perceived ; 
that of the latter, to make a selection of qualities and of 
circumstances from a variety of different objects, and 
by combining and disposing these, to form a new crea- 
tion of its own. 

According to the definitions adopted, in general, by 
modem philosophers, the province of imagination would 
appear to be limited to objects of sight. •* It is the 
sense of sight," says Mr. Addison, " which furnishes the 
Imagination with its ideas ; so that by the pleasures of 
Imagination, I here mean such as arise from visible ob- 
jects, either when we have them actually in view, or 
when we call up their ideas into our minds, by paintings, 
statues, descriptions, or any the like occasions. We 
cannot, indeed, have a single image in the fancy, that did 
not make its first entrance through the sight" Agree- 
ably to the same view of the subject. Dr. Reid observes, 
that " Imagination properly signifies a lively conception 
of objects of sight ; the former power being distinguish- 
ed from the latter, as a part from the whole." 

That this limitation of the province of Imagination to 
one particular class of our perceptions is altogether ar- 
bitrary, seems to me to be evident ; for, although the 
greater part of the materials which imagination combines 
be supplied by this sense, it is nevertheless indisputable, 
that our other perceptive faculties also contribute occa- 
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sionally their share. How many pleasing images have 
been borrowed from the fragrance of the fields and the 
melody of the groves ; not to mention that sister art, 
whose magical influence over the human frame, it has 
been, in all ages, the highest boast of poetry to cele- 
brate ! In the following passage, even the more gross 
sensations of Taste form the subject of an ideal repast, 
on which it is impossible not to dwell with some compla- 
cency ; particularly after a perusal of the preceding 
lines, in which the Poet describes " the wonders of the 
Torrid Zone/' 

" Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green. 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclin'd 
Beneath the spreading tamarind that shakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooUng fruit : 
Or, stretchM amid these orchards of the sun, 
O let mQ drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 
More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 
Which Bacchus pours ! Nor, on its slender twigs 
Low bending, be the full pomegranate scorn'd ; 
Nor, creeping through the woods, the gelid race 
Of berries. Oil in humble station dwells 
Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp. 
'Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whatever 
The Poets imaged in the golden age : 
dnick let me strip thee of thy spiny coat. 
Spread thy ambrosial stores, and feast with Jove I " * 

What an assemblage of other conceptions, different 
from all those hitherto mentioned, has the genius of Vir- 
gil combined in one distich ! 

** Hie gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hie nemus : hie ipso tecum consumerer sbvo." 

These observations are sufficient to show, how inade- 
quate a notion of the province of Imagination (consid- 
ered even in its reference to the sensible world) is con- 
veyed by the definitions of Mr. Addison and of Dr. 
Reid, — But the sensible world, it must be remembered, 
is not the only field where Imagination exerts her pow- 

* Thomson's Summer. 
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ers. All the objects of human knowledge supply mate* 
rials to her forming hand; diversifying infinitely the 
works she produces, while the mode of her operation 
remains essentially uniform. As it is the same power 
of Reasoning which enables us to carry on our investi- 
gations with respect to individual objects, and with re- 
spect to classes otr genera ; so it was by the same pro^ 
cesses of Analysis and Combination, that the genius 
of Milton produced the Garden of Eden ; that of Har- 
rington, the Conmionwealth of Oceana ; and that of 
Shakspeare, the characters of Hamlet and Falstaff. 
The diflference between these several eflForts of inven- 
tion, consists only in the manner in which the original 
materials were acquired ; as far as the power of Ima- 
gination is concerned, the processes are perfectly anal- 
ogous. 

The attempts of Mr. Addison and Dr. Reid to limit 
the province of imagination to objects of sight, have 
plainly proceeded from a very important fact, which it 
may be worth while to illustrate more particularly ; — 
That the mind has a greater facility, and, of conse- 
quence, a greater delight in recalling the perceptions of 
this sense than those of any of the others ; while, at 
the same time, the variety of qualities perceived by it is 
incomparably greater. It is this sense, accordingly, 
which supplies the painter and the statuary with aU the 
subjects on which their genius is exercise[d ; and which 
furnishes to the descriptive poet the largest and the 
most valuable portion of the materials which he com- 
bines. In that absurd species of prose composition, 
too, which borders on poetry, nothing is more remarka- 
ble than the predominance of phrases that recall to the 
memory glaring colors, and those splendid appearances 
of nature, which make a strong impression on the eye. 
It has been mentioned by different writers, as a charac- 
teristical circumstance in the Oriental or Asiatic style, 
that the greater part of the metaphors are taken from 
the celestial luminaries. " The works of the Per- 
sians," says M. de Voltaire, " are like the titles of their 
kings, in which we are perpetually dazzled with the sun 
and the moon." Sir William Jones, in a short Essay 
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on the Poetry of Eastern Nations, has endeavoured to 
shoW) that this is not owing to the bad taste of the 
Asiatics, but to the old language and popular religion of 
their country. But the truth is, that the very same 
criticism will be found to apply to the juvenile produc- 
tions of every author possessed of a warm imagination ; 
and to the compositions of every people among whom 
a cultivated and philosophical taste has not established 
a sufficiendy marked distinction between the appropri- 
ate styles of poetry and of prose. The account given 
by the Abb6 Girard of the meaning of the word Phebus^ 
as employed by the French critics, confirms strongly 
this observation. " Le Ph6bus a un brillant qui signifie, 
ou semble signifier quelque chose: le soleil y entre 
d'ordinaire ; et c'est peut-etre ce qui, en notre langue, 
a donne lieu au nom de Phebus.^^ * 

Agreeably to these principles. Gray, in describing the 
infantine reveries of poetical genius, has fixed, with ex- 
quisite judgment, on this class of our conceptions : 

Yet oil before hi& infant eye would run 
Such Forms as glitter in the Muse's ray 
With Orient hues. 

From these remarks it may be easily understood, why 
the word imagination^ in its most ordinary acceptation, 
should be applied to cases where our conceptions are . 
derived from the sense of sight ; although the province 
of this power be, in fact, as unlimited as the sphere of 
human enjoyment and of human thought. Hence, the 
origin of those partial definitions which I have been at- 
tempting to correct ; and hence too, the origin of the 
word imagination ; the etymology of which implies 
manifestly a reference to visible objects. 

To all the various modes in which imagination may 
display itself, the greater part of the remarks contained 
in this chapter will be found to apply, under proper lim- 
itations ; but, in order to render the subject more obvi- 
ous to the reader's examination, I shall, in the farther 
prosecution of it, endeavour to convey my ideas, rather 
by means of particular examples, than in the form of 

* SynoDymefl Fran9oi8. 
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general principles ; leaving it to his own judgment to 
determine, with what modifications the conclusions to 
which we are led, may be extended to other combina- 
tions of circumstances. 

Among the innumerable phenomena which this part 
of our constitution presents to our examination, the 
combinations which the mind forms out of materials 
supplied by the power of conception recommend them- 
selves strongly, both by their simplicity, and by the in- 
teresting nature of the discussions to which they lead. 
I shall avail myself therefore, as much as possible, in 
the following inquiries, of whatever illustrations I am 
able to borrow from the arts of Poetry and of Painting; 
the operations of imagination in these arts fiimishing 
the most intelligible and pleasing exemplifications of the 
intellectual processes, by which, in those analogous but 
less palpable instances that fall under the consideration 
of the Moralist, the mind deviates from the models pre- 
sented to it by experience, and forms to itself new and 
untried objects of pursuit. It is in consequence of such 
processes (which, how httle soever they may be attend- 
ed to, are habitually passing in the thoughts of all men,) 
that human affairs exhibit so busy and so various a 
scene ; tending, in one case, to improvement, and, in 
another, to decline ; according as our notions of excel- 
lence and of happiness are just or erroneous. 

It was observed in a former part of this work, that im- 
agination is a complex power.^ It includes Conception 
or simple Apprehension, which enables us to form a no- 
tion of those former objects of perception or of know- 
ledge, out of which we are to make a selection ; Ab- 
straction, which separates the selected materials from 
the qualities and circumstances which are connected 
with them in nature; and Judgment or Taste, which se- 
lects the materials, and directs their combination. To 
these powers we may add, that particular habit of asso- 
ciation to which I formerly gave the name of fancy ; as 
it is this which presents to our choice, all the different 
materials which are subservient to the efforts of imagin- 

* See page 101. 
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ation, and which may therefore be considered as form- 
ing the gromid-work of poetical genius. 

To illustrate these observations, let us consider the 
steps by which Milton must have proceeded in creating 
his imaginary garden of Eden. When he first propos- 
ed to himself that subject of description, it* is reasona- 
ble to suppose, that a variety of the most striking scenes 
which he had seen, crowded into his mind. The asso- 
ciation of ideas suggested them, and the power of con- 
ception placed each of them before him with all its 
beauties and imperfections. In every natural scene, if 
we destine it for any particular purpose, there are de- 
fects and redundancies, which art may sometimes, but 
cannot always, correct. But the power of imagination 
is unlimited. She can create and annihilate ; and dis- 
pose, at pleasure, her woods, her rocks, and her rivers. 
Milton, accordingly, would not copy his Eden from any 
one scene, but would select from each the features 
which were most eminently beautiful. The power of 
abstraction enabled him to make the separation, and 
taste directed him in the selection. Thus he was fur- 
nished with his materials ; by a skilful combination of 
which, he has created a landscape, more perfect proba- 
bly in all its parts, than was ever realized in nature ; 
and certainly very different from any thing which this 
country exhibited, at the period when he wrote. It is 
a curious remark of Mr. Walpole, that Milton's Eden is 
free from the defects of the old Enghsh garden, and is 
imagined on the same principles which it was reserved 
for the present age to carry into execution. 

From what has been said, it is sufficiently evident, 
that Imagination is not a simple power of the mind, like 
Attention, Conception, or Abstraction; but that it is 
formed by a combination of various faculties. It is far- 
ther evident, that it must appear under very different 
forms, in the case of different individuals ; as some of 
its component parts are liable to be greatly influenced 
by habit, and other accidental circumstances. The va- 
riety, for example, of the materials out of which the 
combinations of the Poet or the Painter are formed, 
will depend much on the tendency of external situation. 
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to store the mind with a multiplicity of Conceptions; 
and the beauty of these combinations will depend en- 
tirely on the success with which the power of Taste has 
been cultivated. What we call, therefore, the power 
of imagination, is not the gift of nature, but the result 
of acquired habits, aided by favorable circumstances. 
It is not an original endowment of the mind, but an ac- 
complishment formed by experience and situation ; and 
which, in its different gradations, fills up all the interval 
between the first efforts of untutored genius, and the 
sublime creations of Raphael or of Milton. 

An uncommon degree of imagination constitutes 
poetical genius ; a talent which, although chiefly display- 
ed in poetical composition, is also the foundation (though 
not precisely in the- same manner) of various other arts. 
A few remarks on the relation which imagination bears 
to some of the most interesting of these, will throw 
additional light on its nature and office. 



SECTION 11. 

Of ImagioftHon considered in its Relation to some of |fhe Fine Arts. 

Among the Arts connected with Imagination, some 
not only take their rise from this power, but produce 
objects which are addressed to it. Others take their 
rise from Imagination, but produce objects which are 
addressed to the power of Perception. 

To the latter of these two classes of Arts, belongs 
that of Gardening ; or, as it has been lately called, the 
art of creating Landscape. In this Art, the designer is 
limited in his creation by nature ; and his only province 
is to correct, to improve, and to adorn. As he cannot 
repeat his experiments, in order to observe the effect, 
he must call up, in his imagination, the scene which he 
means to produce ; and apply to this imaginary scene 
his taste and his judgment ; or, in other words, to a 
lively conception of visible objects, he must add a pow- 
er (which long experience and attentive observation 
alone can give him) of judging beforehand, of the effect 

VOL. !• 46 
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which they would produce, if they were actually exhib- 
ited to his senses. This power forms what Lord Chat- 
ham beautifully and expressively called, the Prophetic 
Eye of Taste; that eye which (if I may borrow the lan- 
guage of Mr. Gray) " sees all the beauties, that a place 
is susceptible of, long before they are bom ; and when 
it plants a seedling, already sits under the shade of it, 
and enjoys the eflfect it will have, from every p<»nt of 
view that lies in the prospect/* * But although the art- 
ist who creates a landscape, copies it from his imagina- 
tion, the scene which he exhibits is addressed to the 
senses, and may produce its full effect on the minds of 
others, without any effort on their part, either of imagi^ 
nation or of conception* 

To prevent being misunderstood, it is necessary for 
me to remark, that, in the last observation^ I speak 
merely of the natural effects produced by a landscape, 
and abstract entirely from the pleasure which may re- 
sult from an accidental association of ideas with a par- 
ticular scene. The effect resulting from such associa- 
tions will depend, in a great measure, on the Uveliness 
with which the associated objects are conceived, and on 
the affecting nature of the pictures which a creative im- 
agination, when once roused, will present to the mind ; 
but the pleasures thus arising from the accidental exer- 
cise that a landscape may ^ve to the imagination, must 
Hot be confounded with those which it is naturaBy fit- 
ted to produce. 

In Painting, (excepting in those instances in which it 
exhibits a faithful copy of a particular object,) the origi- 
nal idea must be formed in the imagination : and in most 
cases, the exercise of imagination must concur wiA 
perception, before the picture can produce that effect 
on the mind of the spectator which the artist has ia 
view. Painting, therefore, does not belong entirely to 
either of the two classes of Arts formerly mentioned, 
but has something in common with them both. 

As far as the Painter aims at copying exactly what he 
sees, he may be guided mechanically by general rules ; 

* OmAt't Wodts» by Mmob, p. ffTT . 
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and he requires no aid from that creative genius which 
is characteristical of the Poet. The pleasure, however, 
which results from painting, considered merely as an 
imitative art is extremely trifling; and is specifically 
different from that which it aims to produce, by awaken- 
ing the imagination. Even in portrait-painting, the ser- 
vile copyist of nature is regarded in no hidier light than 
that of a tradesman. " Deception," as Reynolds has 
excellently observed, " instead of advancing the art, is, 
in reality carrying it back to its infant state. The first es- 
says of Painting were certainly nothing but mere imita- 
tions of individual objects ; and when this amounted to 
a deception, the artist had accomplished his purpose." * 

When the history or the landscape Painter indulges* 
his genius, in forming new combinations of his own, he 
vies with the Poet in the noblest exertion of the poetic- 
al art : and he avails himself of his professional skill, as 
the Poet avails himself of language, only to convey the 
ideas in his mind. To deceive the eye by accurate 
representations of particular forms, is no longer his aun ; 
but, by the touches of an expressive pencil, to speak to 
the imaginations of others. Imitation, therefore, is not the 
end which he proposes to himself, but the means which he 
employs in order to accomplish it : nay, if the imitation 
be carried so far as to preclude all eiscercise of the spec- 
tator's imagination, it will disappoint, in a great meas- 
ure, the purpose of the artist. 

In Poetry, and in every other species of composition, 
in which one person attempts, by means of language, to 
present to the mind of another, the objects of his own 
imagination, this power is necessary, though not in the 
9ame degree, to the author and to the reader. When 
we peruse a description, we naturally feel a disposition 
to form, in our own minds, a distinct picture of what is 
described ; and in proportion to the attention and inter- 
est which the subject excites, the picture becomes 
steady and determinate. It is scarcely possible for us 
to hear much of a particular town, without forming some 
notion of its figure and size and situation ; and in read- 

* Notet on Mason'b TnnslatiOD of FwssiroT's Poem od the Art of Pftintiog, p. 114 
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history and poetry, I believe it seldom happens, that we 
do not annex imaginary appearances to the names of 
our favorite characters. It is, at the same time, almost 
certain, that the imaginations of no two men coincide 
upon such occasions ; and, therefore, though both may 
be pleased, the agreeable impressions which they feel, 
may be widely different from each other, according as 
the pictures by which they are produced are more or 
less happily imagined. Hence it is, that when a person 
accustomed to dramatic reading sees, for the first time, 
one of his favorite characters represented on the stage, 
he is generally dissatisfied with the exhibition, however 
eminent the actor may be ; and if he should happen, be- 
fore this representation, to have been very familiarly ac- 
quainted with the character, the case may continue to 
be the same through life. For my own part, I have 
never received from any Falstaff on the stage, half the 
pleasure which Shakspeare gives me in the closet ; and 
I am persuaded, that I should feel some degree of un- 
easiness, if I were present at any attempt to personate 
the figure or the voice of Don Quixote or Sancho Panca. 
It is not always that the actor, on such occasions, falls 
short of our expectation. He disappoints us by exhibit- 
ing something different from what our imagination had 
anticipated, and which consequently appears to us at 
the moment, to be an unfaithful representation of the 
Poet's idea : and until a frequent repetition of the per- 
formance has completely obUterated our former impres- 
sions, it is impossible for us to form an adequate estimate 
of its merit. 

Similar observations may be applied to other subjects. 
The sight of any natural scene, or of any work of art, 
provided we have not previously heard of it, commonly 
produces a greater effect at first, than ever afterwards : 
but if, in consequence of a description, we have been 
led to form a previous notion of it, I apprehend, the 
effect will be found less pleasing, the first time it is seen, 
than the second. Although the description should fall 
short greatly of the reality, yet the disappointment 
which we feel, on meeting with something different 
from what we expected, diminishes our satisfaction. 
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The second time we see the scene, the eflFect of novel- 
ty is indeed less than before : but it is still considerable, 
and the imagination now anticipates nothing which is 
not reaUzed in the perception. 

The remarks which have been made, afford a satis- 
factory reason why so few are to be found who have a 
genuine relish for the beauties of poetry. The designs 
of Kent and of Brown evince in their authors a degree 
of imagination entirely analogous to that of the de- 
scriptive Poet ; but when they are once executed, their 
beauties (excepting those which result from association) 
meet the eye of every spectator. In poetry the effect 
is inconsiderable, unless upon a mind which possesses 
some degree of the author's genius; a mind amply fur- 
nished, by its previous habits, with the means of inter- 
preting the language which he employs ; and able, by 
its own imagination, to co-operate with the efforts of his 
art. 

It has been often remarked,-that the general words 
which express complex ideas, seldom convey precisely 
the same meaning to different individuals, and that 
hence arises much of the ambiguity of language. The 
same observation holds, in no inconsiderable degree, 
with respect to the names of sensible objects. When 
the words rivers mamUain^ grove, occur in a descrip- 
tion, a person of lively conceptions naturally thinks of 
some particular river, mountain, and grove, that have 
made an impression on his mind; and whatever the 
notions are, which he is led by his imagination to form 
of these objects, they must necessarily approach to the 
standard of what he has seen. Hence it is evident 
that, according to the different habits and education of 
individuals ; according to the liveliness of their concep- 
tions and according to the creative power of their 
imaginations, the same words will produce very differ- 
ent effects on different minds. When a person who 
has received his education in the country, reads a de- 
scription of a rural retirement; the house, the river, the 
woods, to which he was first accustomed, present them- 
selves spontaneously to his conception, accompanied, 
perhaps, with the recdlection of his early friendships, 
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and all those pleasing ideas which are commonly aeso* 
ciated with the scenes of childhood and of youth. How 
different is the effect of the description upon his mind, 
from what it would produce on one who has passed his 
tender years at a distance from the beauties of nature, 
and whose iniint sports are connecte'd in his memory 
with the gloomy alleys of a commercial city I 

But it is not only in interpreting the particular words 
of a description, Uiat the powers of Imagination and 
Conception are employed. They are farther necessary 
for filling up the different parts of that picture, of which 
the most minute describer can only trace the outline, 
lia the best description, there is much left to the reader 
to supply ; and the effect which it produces on his mind 
will depend, in a considerable degree, on the invention 
and taste with which the picture is iSnished. It is 
therefore possible, on the one hand, that the happiest 
efforts of poetical genius may be perused with perfect 
indifference by a man of sound judgment, and not des- 
titute of natural sensibility; and on the other hand, 
that a cold and common-place description may be the 
means of awakening, in a rich and glowing imagination, 
a degree of enthusiasm unknown to the author. 

All the different arts which I have hitherto mention- 
ed as taking their rise from the ima^nation, have this in 
common, that their primary object is to please. This 
observation appUes to the art of Poetry, no less than to 
the others; nay, it is this circumstance which character- 
izes Poetry, and distinguishes it from all the other clas- 
ses of literary cooiposition. The object of the Philos- 
opher is to inform and enlighten mankind ; that of the 
Orator, to acquire an ascendant over the will of others 
by bending to his own purposes their judgments, their 
imaginations, and their passions : but the primary and 
the distinguishing aim of the Poet is, to please; and the 
principal resource which he possesses for this purpose, 
is by addressing the imagination. Sometimes indeed, 
he may seem to encroach on the province of the Phi- 
losopher or of the Orator; but, in these instances, he only 
borrows from them the means by which he accomplish* 
es his end. If he attempts to enlighten and to inform. 
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he addresses the understanding only as a rehide of 
pleasure : if he makes an appeal to the passions, it is only 
to passions which it is pleasing to indulge. The Phi* 
losopher, in like manner, in order to accomplish his end 
of instruction, may find it expedient, occasionally, to 
amuse the imagination, or to make an appeal to the pas« 
sions : the Orator may, at one time, state to his hearers 
a process of reasoning ; at another, a calm narrative of 
facts i and, at a third, he may give the reins to poetical 
fetncyi But stUl the ultimate end of the Philosopher is 
to instruct, and of the Orator to persuade ; and what* 
ever means they make use of, which are not subservient 
to this purpose, are out of place, and obstruct the effect 
of their labors. 

The measured composition in which the Poet ex- 
presses himself, is only one of the means which he em* 
ploys to please. As tfie dehght which he conveys to the 
imagination, is heightened by the other agreeable im- 
pressions which he can unite in the mind at the same 
time ; he studies to bestow, upon the medium of com* 
munication which he employs, all the various beauties 
of which it is susceptible. Among these beauties, the 
harmony of numbers is not the least powerful ; for its 
effect is constant, and does not interfere with any of the 
other pleasures which language produces. A succes* 
sion of agreeable perceptions is kept up by the organical 
effect of words upon the ear ; while they inform the un- 
derstanding by their perspicuity and precision, or please 
the imagination by the pictures they suggest, or touch 
the heart by the associations they awaken. Of all these 
charms of language, the Poet may avail himself: and 
they are all so many instruments of his art To the 
Philosopher and the Orator they may occasianaUy be of 
use ; and to both they must be constantly so far an ob* 
ject of attention, that nothing may occur in their compo- 
sitions, which may distract die thoughts, by offending 
either the ear or the taste ; but the Poet must not rest 
satisfied with this negative praise. Pleasure is the end 
of his art ; and the more numerous the sources of it ' 
which he can open, the greater will be the effect pro- 
duced by the efforts of his genius. 
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Tlie province of the poet ia limited only by the vnrie- 
ty of human enjoyments. Whatever is in the reality 
subservieAt. to our happiness, is a source of pleasure, 
when presented to our conceptions, and >may sometimes 
derive from the heighteniags of imaginatiaaiy a momen* 
Jtary charm, which we ei^cchange. wdth reluctance for the 
substantial gratifications of the: senses. • The province 
of the painter, and of the statuary • is • ooniined to the 
imitation of visible objects, and to the exhibition of such 
intellectual and moral, qualities, as the human b^dy Is 
fitted to express. In ornamental architecture, and in 
ornamental gardening, the sole aim of the artist is to 
give pleasure to the eye^ by the beauty or sobhmity of 
material forms. But to the poet all the gloiies of exter- 
nal nature ; all that is amiable or interesting, or respec- 
table in human character ; aU< that excites and engages 
oar benevolent affections; aU those truths which make 
the heart ieel itself better and more ha^^y ; all these ^ 
supply materials, out of which he forma and peoples a ' 
world of his own, where no inconveniences damp our 
enjovments> and where no clouds darken our prospeds. 

That the pleasures of poetry arise chiefly from the 
^reea^le feelings which it conveys to (he mind, by 
awakening the imagmatipn^ is a proposition/ wliich may 
seem too obvious to stand in need of. proof. Aa the 
jingenious Inquirer, however, into ^^ The Origin of otit 
idea^ of the Sublime ^and Beautiful" has disputed iiie 
jcommon nojtions upon rthis aubject, I shall ccmsider some 
of the prin^ip^ argumentn by which he has- supported 
his. opiuioiu. : I 

The Jading principle of the theory whieh. I am- now 
to examine is, ^ that the tComBoon* effect of ^etry>^is«not 
to raise, ideas of things;" or, as T would rather choo^ 
to express it, its comoio» .effect is .not to^ve exems^ 
to .the powers of conception and imag^tion; That I 
ff^^y pot be accused of misrepiresentation, I shait atMe 
ilpkc, dactrix^erat leaigtbiin the .woods/of the-itutbor.'^ M( 
,wor(is hay e . all their possible extent of /power,- three^ e& 
feafs 4E^ri3^,in i^ve ivind .of the hearen The first is ^tiie 
sound; the secend, tkepkturei, or repreaentnlion oi ib» 
thing signified by the ^souod ; the third is, the ^ffe^lkm 
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of the soul produced by one or by both of the foregoing: 
Compounded abstract words, honor^ justice^ Hberty, and 
the hike, produce the first and the last of these effects, 
but not the second. Simple abstracts are used to signi- 
fy some one simple idea, without much adverting to 
others which may chance to attend it ; as blusj green^ 
hotj coldy and the hke : these are capable of effecting 
all three of the purposes of words ; as the aggregate 
words, mauy cMtky horse &c. are in a yet higher degree. 
But I am of opinion^ that the most general effect even 
of these words, does not arise from their forming pic- 
tures of the several things they would represent in the 
imagination ; because, on a very diligent examination of 
my own mind, and getting others to consider theirs, I do 
not find that once in twenty times any such picture is 
formed ; and when it is, there is most commonly a par- 
ticular effort of the imagination for that purpose. - But 
the aggregate words operate, as I said of the compound 
abstracts, not by presenting any image to the mind, but 
by having from use the same effect on being mentioned, 
•that their original has when it is seen. Suppose we 
were to read a passage to this effect: 'The river Dan- 
ube rises in a moist and mountainous soil in the heart of 
Germany, where, winding to and fro, it waters several 
principalities, until turning into AuvStria, and leaving the 
walls of Vienna, it passes into Hungary ; there with a 
vast flood, augmented by the Saave and the Drave, it 
quits Ghriustendom, and rolting through the barbarous 
countries which border on Tartary, it enters by many 
mouths into the Black Sea.' In Uiis description many 
things are mentioned ; as mountains, rivers, cities, the 
sea, &c But let any body examine himself, and see 
whedier he has had impressed on his imagination any 
pictures of a river, mountain, wateiy soil, Germany, &c. 
indeed, it is impossible, in the rapidity and quick suc- 
cession of words in conversation, to have ideas both of 
tlie souad of the word, and of the thing represented ; 
besides, some words expressing real essences, are so 
nuxed with others of a general and nominal import, that 
it is impracticable to jump from sense to thought, from 
particulars to generals, from things to words, in such a 
VOL. I. 47 
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manner as to answer the purposes of life ; nor is it ne- 
cessary that we should." 

In farther confirmation of this doctrine, Mr. Burke re- 
fers to the poetical works of the late amiable and ingen- 
ious Dr, Blacklock. " ifiSwe," says he, " is apoet, doubt- 
less as nnuch affected by his own descriptioMy as any that 
reads them can be ; and yet he is affected with this strong 
enthusiasm, by things of which he neither has, aor can 
possibly have, any idea, farther than that c^ a bare 
sound ; and why may not those who read his works be 
affected in the same manner that he was, with as little 
of any real ideas of the things described.'' 

Before I proceed to make any remarks on diese pas- 
sages, I must observe in general, that I perfectly agree 
with Mr. Burke, in thinking that a very great proportion 
of the words which we habitually employ, have no effect 
to '^ raise ideas in the mind ;" or to exuercise the powers 
of conception and imagination. My notions on this sub- 
ject I have already si^ciently explained in treating oi 
Abstraction. 

I agree with him farther, that a great pn^rtion of 
the words which are used in poetry and eloquence, pro- 
duce very powerful effects on ^ mind, by exciting 
emotions -which we have been accustomed to associate 
with particular sounds ; without leading die imaguiaAicm 
to form to itself any pictures or representations ; and his 
account of the manner in which such words operate, ap- 
peara to me satisfactory. ^ Such words ara in reality 
but mete sounds ; buit they are sounds, which, being 
used on particular occasions, wherein we receive some 
good, or m&at. some evil ; or see others affected with 
good or evil ; or which we hear applied to other inters 
esting Idlings or ev^its; and being applied in such a 
variety of cases, that we know readily by habit to what 
things tibey beloi^, they produce in the mind, whenever 
they are afterwards mentioned, effects similar to those 
of ^edr occasions* The sounds being often used without 
reference, to any particular occasion, and earoying 6tiU 
their first impressions, they at last utterly lose their con- 
nexion with the particular occasions that gave rise to 
them ; yet the sound, without any annexed notion^ ccMi- 
tinues to operate as before." 
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Notwithstanding, howevery these concessions, I can* 
not admit that it is in this way poetj*y produces its prin« 
cipal effbct Whence is it that general and abstract 
expressions are so tame and lifelessy in compurii^n of 
those which are particular and" figuraitiyet Is* it not 
because die former do not give any exercise to the ima* 
gination, like the latter? Whence the distinction, ae-* 
knowledged by ail critics, ancient and modern, between 
that charm of wofrds which' evaporates in the process <rf 
transkition, and those permanent beatrties, which pre*- 
senting to the mind the distinctness of a picture^ may 
impart pleasure to the most remote re^ons and ages ? 
Is it not, that in the one case, the Poet addresses him- 
self to associations which are local and temporary ; in 
the other, to those essential principles of human nature, 
firom which Poetry and Painting derive their common 
attractions ? Hence, among the various sources of the 
sublime, the peculiar stress laid by Longinua on what 
he calls viswns, (tpavxatflai) — orav & Xij^^ vri h$w^ 
aiaaiAOv xai ndOovs pXinuv ioxi}s^ xai vrc o^iv uO^ 

In treating of Abstraction I formerly remarked, that 
the perfection of philosophical s^le is to approach as 
neariy as possible to that species of language we employ 
in algebra^ and to exclude every expression which has 
a tendency to divert the attention by exciting the imagi*- 
nation, or to bias the judgment by casual a^ockaticmi; 
For this purpose the philosopher ought to be sparing in 
the emplo3rment of figurative words, and to convey his 
notions by general terms which have been accurately 
defined. To the Orator, on the other hand, wheki he 
wishes to prevent the cool exercise of the understand^ 
ing, it may, on the same account, be fi*equently nsefiil to 
delight or to agitate his hearers, by blenthng with his 
reasonings the i&usions of poetry, or the magical influ- 
^ice of sounds consecrated by popular feelings^ A re* 
gard to the different ends thus aimed at in PhUosophical 
and in Rhetorical' composition^ renders the ornaments 

* D« flabttn* § XT.— ^ Qoftf fturmSmt Qfad Toeukt, mm uxA VUiomM appeOn 
miu ; per quas imagines] reniin absentiaiii ita repnaaentantiir animo, ut MS ceman 
ocidif ac pneaentea babere videamiir.'* Qthnct. Mst. Orat, ri. 2. 
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wMch are so becoming in the one, inconsistent ifti^ good 
taste and good sense, when adopted in the Other* 

In poetry, as truths jand facts are introduced, not for 
the purpose of information, but to convey pleasure to 
the mind, nothing offends more, than those general ex- 
pressions which form the great instrument of philosophi- 
cal reasoning. The original pleasures, whicn .it is the 
aim of poetry to reQaU to tha mind^ are all derived from 
individual objects ; and, of consequenee, (with a very 
few exceptions^ which it does not belong to my present 
subject to enumerate,) the more particular', and the more 
appropnated its language is, the greater will be the charm 
it possesses. 

With respect to the description of the course of the 
Danube already quoted, I shall not dispute the result of 
the experiment to be as the author represents it That 
words may often be applied to their proper purposes, 
without our annexing any particular notions to thpin, I 
have formerly shown at great length ; and I admit that 
the meaning of this description may be so understood. 
But to be understood, is not thfe sole object of the poet : 
his prfanary object is to please ; and the pleasure which 
he conveys wiU, in general, be found to be proportioned 
to ihe beauty ajid liveliness of the images whicn he sug- 
gests. In the case of a poet bom blind, the effect of 
poetry must depend on other causes; but whatever 
opinion we may form on this point, it appears tb me ihir; 
possible, that such a poet should receive, even from his' 
own descriptions, the same degree of pleasure, which 
they may convey to a reader, who is capable of con- 
ceiving me scenes which are described. Indeed this in- 
stance which Mr. Burke produces in support of his theory, 
is sufficient of itself to show, that the theory cannot be 
true in the extent in which it is stated. 

By way of contrast to the description of the Danube, 
I shall quote a stanza from Gray, which affords a very 
beautiful example of the two different effects of poeti- 
cal expression. The pleasure conveyed by the two last 
lines resolves almost entirely into Mr. Burke's princi- 
ples ; but, great as this pleasure is, hi(w inconsiderable 
is it in comparison of that arising from the continued and 
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varied exevdse which the preoedmg limes ^ve to tbe 
imaginationl 

** In climes beyond tbe solar road. 
Where shaggy forms o*er ice-buOt moontains ttMrni, 
Tte Muse haa bfiodLe Che tiriUgiitfgioon, 

To cheer the ahivering ^latiYis's dull abode^: . . 
And oft« beneath the odorous shade, 
• Of Chfli's bbmidless foi'ests laid, 

' She deigns to hea» the savages youth repeat, ' 

in loose munbej^s W1UI7 sweety 

Their feather-cinotur'd chiefs, and dusky lovei^ 

Her track where'er the goddess roves, 

Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 

Th' unconquerable mind, and Freedom's holy flame*" 

I cannot help remarking further^ the effect of the sol- 
emn and uniform flow of the verse in this exquisite 
stanza, in retarding the pronimciation of the reader : so 
as to arrest his attention to every successive picture^ tiH 
it has time to produce its proper impression. More of 
the charm of poetical rhythm arises from this circumi- 
stance, than is commonly imagined. 

To those who wish to study the theory of poetical ex- 
pression, no author in our language affords a richer variety . 
o( illustration than the poet last quoted. His merits, in 
many other respects, are great ; but his skill in this par- 
ticular is more peculiarly conspicuous, pow niuch he. 
had pade the principles of thi$ branch of his art an ob- 
ject of study, appears from his letters published by Mr. 
Mason. 

I have sometimes thought, that, m the last line of the 
following passage, he had in vieiy the two different ef- 
fects of words dready described ; the effect of some, in 
awakening the powers of Conception and Imagination ; 
and that of others, in exciting associated emotions : 

'' Hark, his hands the lyre ezpkce I . . 

Brightrey'd Fancy horering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum.''— — 
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SECTION lU. 

Continuation of the same Sabject^Relatfon of Iniaginatkm and of Taste to Genius. 

From the remarks made in flie foregoing Sections, it 
is obvious, in what manner i^ person accuston^ed to ana- 
lyze and combine bis conceptions, may acquire an idea 
of beauties superior to any Which he has seen realized. 
It may also be easily inferred, that a habit of forming 
such intellectual combination^^ and of remarking their 
eflfects on our own minds, must contribute to refine and 
to exalt the Taste, to a degree which it never can attain 
in those men, who study to improve it by the observation 
and comparison of external objects only, 

A cultivated Taste, combined with a creative Imagi^ 
nation, constitutes Genius in the Fine Arts. Without 
taste, imagination could produce only a random analysis 
and combination of our conceptions ; and without imagi- 
nation, taste would be destitute of the faculty of invention. 
These two ingredients of genius may l>e mixed together 
in all possible proportions ; and where either is possess- 
ed in a degree remarkably exceeding what falls to the 
ordinary share of mankind^ it may compensate in some 
measure for a deficiency in the other* An uncommonly 
correct taste, with little imagination, if it does not pro- 
duce works which excite admiration, produces at least 
nothing which can oflfend. An uncommon fertility of 
imagination, even when it offends, excites our wonder 
by its creative power ; and shows what it could have 
performed had its exertions been guided by a move per- 
fect model. 

In the infancy of the Arts, an union of these two pow- 
ers in the same mind is necessary for the production of 
every work of genius. Taste, without imagination, is, 
in such a situation, impossible : for, as there are no mon* 
imients of ancient genius rni which it can be formed, it 
must be the result of experiments, which nothing but 
the ims^mation of every individual can enable faun to 
make. Such a taste must necessarily be imperfect, in 
consequence of the limited experience of which it is the 
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result ; but, without imaginatkm, it could not have beeit 
acquired eyen in this imperfect degree. 

In the progress of the Arts the case comes to be al- 
tered. The productions of genius accumulate to such 
an extent, that taste may be formed by a careful study 
of the works of others ; and, as formerly imaginatioA 
had served as a necessary foundation for taste, so taste 
begins now to invade the province of imagination. The 
combinations which the latter faculty has been employed 
in making, during a long succession of ages, approach to 
infinity ; and present such ample materials to a judicious 
selection, that with a high standard of excellence, con- 
tinually present to the thoughts, industry, assisted by the 
most moderate degree of imagination, will, in time, pro- 
duce performances, not only more free from faults, but 
incomparably more powerful in their effects, than the 
most original efforts of untutored genius, which, guided 
by an uncultivated taste, copies after an inferior model 
of perfec^on. What Reynolds observes of Painting, 
may be applied to all the other Fine Arts : that, " as 
the Painter, by bringing together in one piece, those 
beauties, which are dispersed amongst a great variety of 
individuals, produces a figure more beautiful than can 
be found in nature ; so that artist who can unite in 
himself the excellencies of the various painters, will ap- 
proach nearer to perfection than any of his masters." * 



SECTION IV. 

Of tilift laflvence of Imaginarion on Hunun Character and Happfiiees. 

Hitherto we have considered the power of Imagi- 
nation chiefly as it is colinected with the Fine Arts. 
But it deserves our attention still more, on account of its 
extensive influence on human character and happiness^ 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, 
are entirely occupied with the objects of their present 
perceptions : and the case is nearly the same with the 
inferior orders of our own species. One of the princi- 

* Pago 226. 
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pal effects which a liberal education produces on the 
mind, is to accustom us to withdraw our attention from 
the objects of sense, and to direct it, at pleasure, to 
those intellectual combinations which delight the imagi- 
nation. Even, however, among men of cultivated un- 
derstandings, this facul^ is possessed in very unequal 
degrees by different individuals ; and these differences 
(whether resulting from original constitution or from 
early education) lay the foundation of some striking 
varieties in human character. 

What we commonly call sensibility, depends, in a 
great measure, on the power of imagination. Point out 
to two men, any object of compassion ; — ^a man for ex- 
ample, reduced by misfortune from easy circumstances 
to indigence. The one feels merely in proportion to 
what he perceives by his senses. The other follows, in 
imagination, the unfortunate man to his dwelling, and par- 
takes with him and his family in their domestic distresses. 
He listens to their conversation, while they recall to re- 
membrance the flattering prospects they once indulged ; 
the circle of friends they had been forced to leave ; the 
liberal plans of education which were begun and interrupt- 
ed ; and pictures out to himself all the various resources 
which delicacy and pride suggest, to conceal poverty 
from the world. As he proceeds in the painting, his 
sensibiUty increases, and he weeps, not for what he 
sees, but for what he imagines. It will be said, that it 
was his sensibility which originally roused his imagina- 
tion ; and the observation is undoubtedly true ; but it is 
equsdly evident, on the other hand, that the warmth 
of his imagination increases and prolongs his sensibility. 

This is beautifully illustrated in the Sentimental Jour- 
ney of Sterne. While engaged in a train of reflections 
on the State Prisons m France, the accidental sight of 
a starling in a cage suggests to him the idea of a cap- 
tive in his dungeoA. He indulges his imagination, *^ and 
looks through th'e twilight of the grated door to take 
the picture.** 

" I beheld,*' says he, " his body half wasted away 
with long expectation and confinement, and felt what 
kind of sickness of the heart it is, which arises from 



hope deferred. Upon lookiog Marer, I saw him pale 
^d feveridh: in thirty years the- western breeze bad 
XK)t once fftnaed' Us blood: he had seen -no sun, no 
naoQSk, in all that time^ nor had the voice of friend 6r 
kinsman breathed through < his Iattiee.«~His.ihildre(n»r^ 
But here my heart began to bleed, ^d I waaiorGed to 
go on with another part4>f the portrait* 

^^He was sitting, upihn the. ground, in the fiartbest Con- 
ner of his d^Dgeoo, on <a little • straw, which Mbjr dbsr-^ 
nately his chair and bed : a little (calendar ol small sticks 
was laid at the bead, liotched all over with the diMnal 
days and nights he had ^passed there :--r^he had one of 
these little sticks in bos hand, and with a rusty nail he 
i«as etching another day ot misery to add to the heap* 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeless eye towards the. door, then oast it dbwn-^ 
shook his hi^i and went on with, his work -of lafflictkmiM 
, The foregoing obaervations may acccwnt, impart^ fbr 
the effect which exhibitions of fictitious distress pro* 
duce on some persons, who do not distoYer muck se»* 
sibility to the distresses of real life* In a Novel, or a 
Tragedy, the pictm^ is completely finished* iit aU itsf 
parts; s^d we are m^de acquainted nottmly witk eve^ 
ty cirQumstaoce on which the distress tuims^ huts with 
the sentiments and feelings of every character #ith«Fe^ 
^peot^ tQ h^: situation. In real life we. seev in general/ 
only detached scenes of the Trs^dy ; and this ijkh 
po^ession is slight, unless im^n<atMXD finishes the eharacM 
tei^, and supplies the incideiits that are wanting* . ^ 

It i^ not only to scenes of distress that imagiiiation 
increases, our •sensibility. It - gives us a double share 'm 
the. pfpipperity oi others, wd eneibleis us td partake, 
with a more lively interest, in every fortunate incident 
that pcQurs either to individuate or to'lcommiinities* 
£ven from th/$ piTodtoetions of the earth, and the victssif 
tudes of .the year, it oarries forward our diougbfs to 
tl^e ei]joyn^ents they bring to. the sensitive. creation^ slnd 
by interesting our benevolent afiections in thescenei 
w/e behoU, lends ^a new chtarm to the beaiuties of: na- 
ture, 

I have often been inclined to thank, that the apparent 

VOL. I, 48 
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coldness and selfishness of -mankind may be traced, in 
a great' measure, to a want of attention and a want of 
imagination. In the case of misfortunes which happen 
to ourselves, or to our near connexions, neither of 
these powers is necessary to make us acquainted with 
our situation ; so that we feel, of necessity, the corre- 
spondent emotions. But without an uncommon degree 
of both, it is impossible for any ms^n to comprehend 
completely the situation of his neighbour, or to have an 
idea of a great part of the distress which exists in the 
world. If we feel therefore more for ourselves than 
for others, the difference is to be ascribed, at least part- 
ly, to this ; that, in the former case, the facts which are 
ll&e foundation of our feelings, are more fully before us 
than they possibly can be in the latter. 

In order to prevent misapprehensions of my meaur 
iitg, it is necessary for me to add, that I do not mean ta 
deny that it is a law of our nature, in cases in which 
there is an interference between our own interest and 
that of other men, to give a certain degree of prefer- 
ence to ourselves ; even supposing our neighbour's sit- 
uation to be as completely known to us as our own. I 
only affirm, that, where this preference becomes blame-? 
able and unjust, the effect is to be accounted for pardy 
in the way I mentioned.* One striking proof of this is, 
the powerful emotions which may be occasionally eli- 
cited in the minds of the most callous, when the atten- 
tion has been once fixed, and the imagination awaken- 
ed, by eloquent and circumstantial and pathetic descrip^ 
tion. 

A very amiable and profound moralist, in the accouat 
which he has given of the origin of our sense of justice, 
has, I think, drawn a less pleasing picture of the natural 
constitution of the human mind, than is agreeable to 
truth. " To disturb," says he, "the happiness of our 
neighbour, merely because it stands in the way of our 
own ; to take from him what is of real use to him, mere^ 
ly because it maybe of equal or of more use to us ; or, 
to indulge, in this manner, at the expense of other peo* 

^ I say partly ; for habits of inattention to the ntuatioa of other men* uvdQuhted- 
ly presuppose some d<;fect in the st>cial affections. 
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jJle, the natural preference which every man has for his 
own happiness above that of other people, is what no 
impartial spectator can go along with. Every man is, 
no doubt, first and principally recommended to his own 
care ; and as he is fitter to take care of himself than of 
toy other person, it is fit and right that it should be so. 
Every man, therefore, is much more deeply interested 
in whatever immediately concerns himself, than in what 
concerns any other man ; and to hear, perhaps, of the 
death of another person with whom we have no partic- 
ular connexion, will give us less concern, will spoil our 
stomach, or break our rest, much less than a very insig- 
nificant disaster which has befallen ourselves. But 
though the ruin of our neighbour may affect us much 
less than a very small misfortune of our own, we must 
not ruin him to prevent that small misfortune, nor even 
to prevent our own ruin. We must here, as in all other 
fcases, view ourselves not so much according to that light 
in which we may naturally appear to ourselves, as ac- 
cording to that in which we naturally appear to others. 
Though every man may, according to the proverb, be 
the whole world to himself, to the rest of mankind he is 
a most insignificant part of it. Though his own happi- 
ness may be of more importance to him than that of all 
the tvorld besides, to every other person it is of no more 
consequence than that of any other man. Though it 
may be true, therefore, that every individualj in his own 
breast, naturally prefers himself to all mankind, yet he 
d^tres not look mankind in the face, and avow that he 
acts according to this principle. He feels that, in this 
preference, they can never go along with him, and that 
how natural soever it may be to him, it must always ap- 
pear excessive and extravagant to them. When he 
views himself in the light in which he is conscious that 
others will vi^W him, he sees that to them he is but one 
6f the multitude, in no respect better than any other in 
it. If he would act so as that the impartial spectator may 
enter into the principles of his conduct, which is what 
of all things he has the greatest desire to do, he must, 
upon tltts, as upon aB other occasions, humble the arro- 
gance of his self-love, and bring it down to something 
which other men can go along with.'' 
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I am ready to acknowledge, that there is much truth 
in this passage ; and that a prudential regard to the 
opinion of others, might teach a man of good sense, 
without the aid of more amiable motive^, to conceal his 
unreasonable partiaUties in favor of himself, and to act 
agreeably to what he conceives to be the sentiments of 
impartial spectators. But I cannot help thinking, that 
the fact is much too strongly stated with respect to the 
natural partiality of self-love, supposing the situation of 
our neighbours to be as completely presented to our 
view, as our own must of necessity be. When the Or- 
ator wishes to combat the selfish passions of his audi- 
ence, and to rouse them to a sense of what they owe to 
mankind ; what mode of persuasion does nature dictate 
to him 1 b it to remind them of the importance of the 
good opinion of the world, and of the necessity, in or- 
der to obtain it, of accommodating their conduct to the 
sentiments of others, rather than to their own feelings'! 
Such considerations undoubtedly might, with some men, 
produce a certain effect, and might lead them to assume 
the appearance of virtue*; but diey would never excite 
a sentiment of indignation at the thought of injustice, 
or a sudden and involuntary burst of disinterested aflec* 
tion. If the Orator can only succeed in fixing their at- 
tention to facts, and in bringing these facts home to their 
imagination by the power of his eloquence, he has com- 
pletely attained his object. No sooner are the facts ap- 
prehended, than the benevolent principles of our nature 
display themselves in all their beauty. The most cau- 
tious and timid lose, for a moment, all thought of them- 
selves, and despising every consideration of prudence 
or of safety, become wholly engrossed with the fortunes 
of others. 

Many other facts, which are commonly alleged as 
proofs of the original selfishness of mankind, may be 
explained, in part, in a similar way ; and may be traced 
to habits of inattention, or to. a want of imagination, aris- 
ing, probably, from some fault in early education. 

What has now been remarked with respect to the so- 
cial principles, may be applied to all our other passions, 
excepting those which iike their rise from the body. 
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They are commonly strong in proportion to the warmth 
and vigor of the imagination. 

It is, however, extremely curious, that when an ima- 
gination, which is naturally phlegmatic, or which, like 
those of the vulgar, has little activity from a want of cul- 
ture, is fairly roused by the descriptions of the Orator or 
of the Poet, it is more apt to produce the violence of 
enthusiasm, than in minds of a superior order. By giv- 
ing this faculty occasional exercise, we acquire a great 
degree of command over it. As we can withdraw the 
attention at pleasure from objects of sense, and trans- 
port ourselves into a world of our own,' so when we 
wish to moderate oinr enthusiasm, we can dismiss the 
objects of imagination, and return to our ordinary per- 
ceptions and occupations. But in a mind to which these 
intellectual visions are not familiar, and which borrows 
them completely from the genius of another, imagina- 
tion, when once excited, becomes perfectly ungoverna- 
ble, and produces something like a temporary insanity. 
Hence the wonderful effects of popular eloquence on 
the lower orders ; effects which'are much more remark- 
able, than what it ever produces on men of education. 



SECTION V. 

Continiiation of the same Subject. — Inconveniences resulting from an ill-regulated 

Imagination. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of Nature, that the 
objects of perception should produce much stronger 
impressions on the mind than its own operations. And, 
accordingly, they always do so, when proper care has 
been taken in early life to exercise the different princi- 
ples of our constitution. But it is possible, by long 
habits of solitary reflection, to reverse this order of 
thmgs, and to weaken the attention to sensible objects 
to so great a degree, as to leave the conduct almost 
wholly under the influence of imagination. Removed 
to a distance from society, and from the pursuits of life, 
when we have been long accustomed to converse with 
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our own thoughts, and have found our activity gratified 
by intellectual exertions, which afford scope to all our 
powers and affections, without exposing us to the incon- 
veniences resulting from the bustle of the world, we are 
apt t6 contract an unnatural predilection for meditation, 
s^nd to lose al) interest in external occurrences. In such 
i situation too, the mind gradually loses that command 
which education, when properly conducted, gives it over 
the train of its ideas ; till at length the most extravagant 
dreams of imagination acquire as powerful an influence 
in exciting all its passions, as if they were realities. A 
wild and mountainous country, which presents but a lim- 
ited variety of objects, and these only of such a sort as 
" awake to solemn thought," has a remarkable effect in 
cherishing this enthusiasm. 

When such disorders of the imagination have been 
long confirmed by habit, the evil may perhaps be be- 
yond a remedy ; but in their inferior degrees, much may 
be expected from our own efforts ; in particular^ from 
mingling gradually in the business and amusements of 
the world ; or, if we have sufficient force of mmd for 
the exertion, from resolutely plunging into those active 
and interesting and hazardous scenes, which, by com- 
pelling us to attend to external circumstances, may 
weaken the impressions oi imagination, and strengthen 
those produced by realities. The advice of the poet, 
in these cases, is equally beautiful and just : 

*' Go, sofl enthusiast ! quit the cypress groves, 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 
Your sad complaint. Go, seek the cheerful hauniis 
Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd ; 
La^ schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day. 
Or join the caravan in quest of scenes 
New to your eyes, and shifting every hour. 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines. 
Or, more adventurous, rash into the field 
Where war grows hot : and raging through the sky, 
The lofly trumpet swells the maddening soul ; 
And in the hardy camp and toilsome march. 
Forget all softer and less raaiily cares." * 
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The disordered state of mind to which these obser* 
rations refer is the more interesting, that it is chiefly 
incident to men of uncommon sensibility and genius. 
It has been often remarked, that there is a connexion 
between genius and melancholy ; and there is one sense 
of the word melancholy, in which the remark is undoubt- 
edly true ; a sense which it may be difficult to define, 
but in which it implies nothing either gloomy or malevo* 
lent.* This, I think, is not only confirmed by facts, but 
may be inferred from some principles which were form-^ 
erly stated on the subject of invention ; for as the dispo- 
sition now alluded to has a tendency to retard the cur- 
rent of thought, and to collect the attention of the mind, 
it is peculiarly favorable to the discovery of those pro- 
found conclusions which result from an accurate exami- 
nation of the less obvious relations among our ideas. 
From the same principles too, may be traced some of 
the effects which situation and early education produce 
on the intellectual character. Among the natives of 
wild and soUtary countries we may expect to meet with 
sublime exertions of poetical imagmation and of philo- 
sophical research; while those men whose attention 
has been dissipated from infancy amidst the bustle of the 
world, and whose current of thought has been trained 
to yield and accommodate itself, every moment, to the 
rapid succession of trifles which diversify fashionable 
life, acquire without apy eflbrt on their part, the intel- 
lectual habits which are favorable to gaiety, vivacity, and 
wit 

When a man, under the habitual influence of a warm 
nnagination, is obliged to mingle occasionally in the 
scenes of real business, he is perpetually in danger 
of being misled by his own enthusiasm. What we call 
good sense in the conduct of life, consists chiefly in that 
temper of mind which enables its possessor to view, at 
all times, with perfect coolness and accuracy, all the 
various circumstances of his situation ; so that each of 
them may produce its due impression on him, without 

noXiTMTiv, ij nolfjaiv, ^ T£jp^o;, ^oiVoFro* fAilaj'xoXiKol ortsg. Austot. 
Problem, sect zxx. , 
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any exaggeration arising from his own peculiarhabits. But 
to a man of an ill-regulated imagination, external circum- 
stances only serve as hints to excite his own thoughts, 
and the conduct he pursues has, in general, far less 
reference to his real situation, than to some imaginary one, 
in which he conceives himself to be placed : in conse- 
quence of which while he appears to himself to be acting 
with the most perfect wisdom and consistency, he may 
frequently exhibit to others all the appearances of foUy. 
Such, pretty nearly, seems to be the idea which the 
Author* of the " Reflections on the Character and Writ- 
ings of Rousseau," has formed of that extraordinary 
man. " His faculties," we are told, " were slow in their 
operation, but his heart was ardent : it was in conse- 
quence of his own meditations, that he became impas- 
sioned : he discovered no sudden emotions, but all his 
feelings grew upon reflection. It has, perhaps, happened 
to him to fall in love gradually with a woman, by dwell- 
ing on the idea of her during her absence. Sometimes 
he would part with you with all his former afifection ; 
but if an expression had escaped you, which might bear 
an unfavorable construction, he would recollect it, exam- 
ine it, exaggerate it, perhaps dwell upon it for a month, 
and conclude by a total breach with you. Hence it was, 
that there was scarce a possibility of undeceiving him ; 
for the light which broke in upon him at once was not suf- 
ficient to efface the wrong impressions which had taken 
place so gradually in his mind. It was extremely diffi- 
cult, too, to continue long on an intimate footing with 
him. A word, a gesture, furnished him with matter of 
profound meditation : he connected the most trifling 
circumstances hke so many mathematical propositions, 
and conceived his conclusions to be supported by the 
evidence of demonstration. I beUeve," continues this 
ingenious writer, " that imagination was the strongest of 
his faculties, and that it had almost absorbed all the rest 
fie dreamed rather than existed, and the events of his 
life might be said, more properly, to have passed in his 
mind, than without him : a mode of being, one should 

^ Madame de Stabl Hoi«itein. 
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have thought, that ought to have secured him from dis- 
trust, as it prevented him from observation ; but the truth 
was, it did not hinder him from attempting to observe ; 
it only rendered his observations erroneous. That his 
soul was tender, no one can doubt, after having read his 
works ; but his imagination sometimes interposed be* 
tween his reason and his affections, and destroyed their 
influence ; he appeared sometimes void of sensibility ; 
but it was because he did not perceive objects such as 
they were. Had he seen them with our eyes, his heart 
would have ^been more affected than ours." 

In this very striking description we see the melancholy 
picture of sensibility and genius approaching to insanity. 
It is a case, probably, that but rarely occurs, in the ex- 
tent here described : but, I believe, there is no man who 
has lived much in the world, who will not trace many 
resembling features to it, in the circle of his own ac- 
quaintances ; perhaps there are few, who have not been 
occasionally conscious of some resemblance to it in 
themselves. 

To these observations we may add, that by an exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures of imagination, the taste 
may acquire a fastidious refinement unsuitable to the 
present situation of human nature ; and those intellectu- 
al and moral habits, which ought to be formed by actual 
experience of the world, may be gradually so accommo- 
dated to the dreams of poetry and romance, as to dis- 
qualify us for the scene in which we are destined to act 
Such a distempered state of the mind is an endless 
source of error ; more particularly when we are placed 
in those critical situations, in which our conduct deter- 
mines our future happiness or misery ; and which, on ac- 
count of this extensive influence on human life, form the 
principal ground-work of fictitious composition. The 
effect of novels, in misleading the passions of youth, 
with respect to the most interesting and important of all 
relations, is one of the many instances of the inconven-. 
iences resulting from an ill-regulated imagination. 

The passion of love has been, in every age, the fa- 
vorite subject of the poets, and has given birth to the 
finest productions of human genius. These are the nat- 

voL. I. 49 
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ural delight of the young and susceptible, long before the 
influence of the passions is felt ; and fi*om these a ro- 
mantic mind forms to itself an ideal model of beauty and 
perfection, and becomes enamoured with its own crea- 
tion. On a heart which has been long accustomed to 
be thus warmed by the imagination, the excellencies of 
real characters make but a slight impression : and, ac- 
cordingly, it will be found, that men of a romantic turn, 
unless when under the influence of riolent passions, are 
seldom attached to a particular object Where, indeed, 
such a turn is united with a warmth of temperament, 
the effects are different ; but they are equally fatal to 
happiness. As the distinctions which exist among real 
characters are confounded by false and exaggerated 
conceptions of ideal perfection, the choice is directed 
to some object by caprice and accident ; a slight re- 
semblance is mistaken for an exact coincidence ; and 
the descriptions of the poet and novelist are appUed 
literally to an individual, who perhaps falls short of the 
common standard of excellence. " I am certain,'* says 
the Author last quoted, in her account of the character 
of Rousseau, "that he never formed an attachment 
which was not founded on caprice. It was illusions 
alone that could captivate his passions ; and it was ne- 
cessary for him always to accomplish his mistress from 
his own fancy. I am certain also," she adds, " that the 
woman whom he loved the most, and perhaps the only 
woman whom he loved constantly, was his own Jw/ie." 

In the case of this particular passion, the effects of a 
romantic imagination are obvious to the most careless ob- 
server ; and they have often led moralists to regret, that 
a temper of mind so dangerous to happiness should have 
received so much encouragement from some writers of 
our own age, who might have employed their genius to 
better purposes. These, however, are not the only ef- 
fects which such habits of study have on the character. 
Some others, which are not so apparent at first view, 
have a tendency, not only to mislead us where our own 
happiness is at stake, but to defeat the operation of those 
active principles, which were intended to unite us to so- 
ciety. The manner in which imagination influences the 
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mind, in the instances which I allude to at present, is 
curious, and deserves a more particular explanation. 

I shall have occasion afterwards to show,* in treating 
of our moral powers, that experience diminishes the in- 
fluence of passive impressions on the mind, but strength- 
ens our active principles. A course of debauchery 
deadens the sense of pleasure, but increases the desire 
of gratification. An immoderate use of strong Uquors 
destroys the sensibility of the palate, but strengthens 
the habit of intemperance. The enjoyments we derive 
from any favorite pursuit gradually decay as we advance < 
in years : and yet we continue to prosecute our favorite 
pursuits with increasing steadiness and vigor. 

On these two laws of our nature is founded our capa- 
city of moral improvement. In proportion as we are 
accustomed to obey our sense of duty, the influence of 
the temptations to vice is diminished; while, at the same 
time, our habit of virtuous conduct is confirmed. How 
many passive impressions, for' instance, must be over- 
come, before tlie virtue of beneficence can exert itself 
uniformly and habitually f How many circumstances 
are there in the distresses of others, which have a ten* 
denpy to ahenate our hearts from them, and which 
prompt us to withdraw from the sight of the miserable I 
The impressions we receive from these are unfavorable 
to virtue : their force, however, every day diminishes, 
and it may, perhaps, by perseverance, be wholly de- 
stroyed. It is thus that the character of the beneficent 
man is formed. The passive impressions which he felt 
originally, and which counteracted his sense of duty, 
have lost their influence, and a habit of beneficence is 
become part of his natm-e. 

It must be owned, that this reasoning may, in part, be 
retorted ; for among those passive impressions, which 
are weakened by repetition, there are some which have 
a beneficial tendency. The uneasiness, in particular, 
which the sight of distress occasions, is a strong incen- 
tive to acts of humanity ; and it cannot be denied that it 

* Tlie foUowing reaaomiig wassumsted tome by a pftssase in Butler's Analogy, 
which the reader will find ia Note (U.) at the end of the volume. 
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is lessened by experience. This might naturally lead 
us to expect, that the young and unpractised would be 
more disposed to perform beneficent actions, than those 
who are advanced in life, and who have been familiar 
with scenes of misery- And, in truth, the fact would 
be so, were it not that the effect of custom on this pas- 
sive impression is counteracted by its effects on others ; 
and, above all, by its influence in strengthening the ac- 
tive habit of beneficence. An old and experienced 
physician is less affected by the sight .of bodily pain, 
than a younger practitioner ; but he has acquired a more 
confirmed habit of assisting the sick and helpless, and 
would offer greater violence to his nature, if he should 
withhold from them any relief that he has in his power 
to bestow. In this case we see a beautiful provision 
made for our moral improvement, as the effects of ex- 
perience on one part of our constitution are made to 
counteract its effects on another. 

If the foregoing observations be well founded, it will 
foUow, that habits of virtue are not to be formed in re- 
tirement, but by mingling in the scenes of active life, and 
that an habituaJ attention to exhibitions of fictitious dis- 
tress, is not merely useless to the character, but posi- 
tively hurtful. 

It will not, I think, be disputed, that the frequent pe- 
rusal of pathetic compositions diminishes the uneasiness 
which they are naturally fitted to excite. A person who 
indulges habitually in such studies, may feel a growing 
desire of his usual gratification, but he is every day less 
and less affected by the scenes which are presented to 
him. I believe it would be difficult to find an actor long 
hackneyed on the stage, who is capable of being com- 
pletely interested by the distresses of a tragedy. The 
effect of such compositions and representations, in ren- 
dering the mind callous to actual distress, is still greater ; 
for as the imagination of the Poet almost always carries 
him beyond truth and nature, a familiarity with the tragic 
scenes which he exhibits, can hardly fail to deaden the 
impression produced by the comparatively trifling suffer- 
ings which the ordinary course of human affairs presents 
to us. In real life, a provision is made for this gradual 
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decay of sensibility, by the proportional decay of other 
passive impressions, which have an opposite tendency, 
and by the additional force which our active habits are 
daily acquiring. Exhibitions of fictitious distress, while 
they produce the former change on the character, have 
no influence in producing the latter: on the contrary, 
they tend to strengthen those passive impressions which 
counteract beneficence. The scenes into which the 
Novelist introduces us are, in general, perfectly unlike 
those which occur in the world. As his object is to 
please, he removes from his descriptions every circum- 
stance which is disgusting, and presents us with histories 
of elegant and dignified distress. It is not such scenes 
that human hfe exhibits. We have to act, not with re^ 
fined and elevated characters, but with the mean, the 
illiterate, the vulgar, and the profligate. The perusal of 
fictitious history has a tendency to increase that disgust, 
which we naturally feel at the concomitants of distress, 
and to cultivate a £alse refinement of taste, inconsistent 
with our condition as members of society. Nay, it is 
possible for this refinement to be carried so far, as to 
withdraw a man from the* duties of life, and even from 
the sight of those distresses which he might alleviate* 
And, accordingly, many are to be found, who if the 
situation of romances were realized, would not fail to dis- 
play the virtues of their favorite characters, whose 
sense of duty is not sufliciently strong to engage them 
in the humble and private scenes of human misery. 

To these effects of fictitious history we may add, 
that it gives no exercise to our active habits. In real 
life, we proceed from the passive impression to those 
exertions which it was intended to produce. In the 
contemplation of imaginary sufierings, we stpp short at 
the impression, and whatever benevolent dispositions 
we may feel, we have no opportunity of carrj^ing them 
into action. 

From these reasonings it appears, that an habitual 
attention to exhibitions of fictitious distress, is in every 
view calculated to check our moral improvement. It 
diminishes that uneasiness which we feel at the sight of 
distress, and which prompts us to relieve it. It strength- 
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ens that disgust which the loathsome ccmcomitants of 
distress excite in the mind, and which prompts us to 
avoid the sight of misery ; while, at the same time, it 
has no tendency to confirm those habits of active bene- 
ficence, without; which the best dispositions are useless. 
I would not, however, be understood to disapprove en- 
tirely of fictitious narratives, or of patiietic compon- 
tions. On the contrary, I think that the perusal ai them 
may be attended with advantage, when the effects which 
I have mentioned are corrected by habits of real busi- 
ness. They soothe the mind when ruffled by the rade 
intercourse of society, and stealing the attention insen- 
sibly from our own cares, substitute, instead of discon- 
tent and distress, a tender and pleasing melancholy. 
By exhibitions of characters a little elevated above the 
common standard, they have a tendency to cultivate 
the taste in life ; to quicken our disgust at idiat is 
mean or offensive, and to form the mind insensibly 
to elegance and dignity. Their tendency to culti- 
vate the powers of moral perception has never been 
disputed; and when the influence of such percep- 
tions is powerfully felt^ and is united with an active 
and manly temper, they render the character not 
only more amiable, but more happy in itself, and more use- 
ful to others ; for although a rectitude of judgment with 
respect to conduct, and strong moral feehngs, do, by no 
means, alone constitute virtue ; yet they are frequentiy 
necessary to direct our behaviour in the more critical 
situations of life ; and they increase the interest we take 
in the general prosperity of virtue in the world. I be- 
heve, likewise, that, by means of fictitious history, dis- 
plays of character may be most successfully given^ and 
the various weaknesses of the heart exposed. I only 
mean to insinuate that a taste for them may be carried 
too far; [that the sensibility wdiich terminates in im- 
agination, is but a refined and selfish luxury;* and 
that nothing can effectually advance our moral improve- 
ment, but an attention to the active duties which belong 
to our stations. 
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SECTION VL 

Continuation of the same Subject — Important Uses to which the Power of Imagina- 
tion is subservient 

The faculty of Imagination is the great spring of hu- 
man activity, and the principal source of humaa im<* 
provement As it delights in presenting to the mind ' 
scenes and characters more perfect than those which 
we are acquainted with, it prevents us from ever being 
completely satisfied with our present condition, or with 
our past attainments, and engages us continually in the 
pursuit of some untried enjoyment, or of some ideal ex- 
cellence. Hence the ardor of the selfish to better 
their fortunes, and to add to their personal accomplish- 
ments ; and hence the zeal of the Patriot and the Phi- 
losopher to advance the virtue and the happiness of 
the human race. Destroy this faculty, and the condi- 
tion of man will become as stationary as that of the 
brutes. 

When the notions of enjoyment or of excellence 
which imagination has formed, are greatly raised above 
the ordinary standard, they interest the passions too 
deeply to leave us at all times the cool exercise of reason, 
and produce that state of the mind which is commonly 
known by the name of enthusiasm ; a temper which is 
one of the most fruitful sources of error and disappoint- 
ment ; but which is a source, at the same time, of heroic 
actions and of exalted characters. To the exaggerated 
conceptions of eloquence which perpetually revolved in 
the mind of Cicero; to that idea which haunted his 
thoughts of aliquid immensum infimtumque; we are in- 
debted for some of the most splendid displays of human 
genius : and it is probable that something of the same 
kind has been felt by every man who has risen much 
above the level of humanity, either in speculation or in 
action. It is happy for the individual, when these en- 
thusiastic desires are directed to events which do not 
depend on the caprice of fortune. 

The pleasure we receive from the higher kinds of 
poetry takes rise, in part, from that dissatisfaction which 
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the objects of imagination inspire us with, for the scenes, 
the events, and the characters, with which our senses 
are conversant Tired and disgusted with this world of 
imperfection, we deUght to escape to another of the 
poet's creation, where the charms of nature wear an 
eternal bloom, and where sources of enjoyment are 
evened to us, suited to the vast capacities of the human 
mind. On this natural love of poetical fiction, Lord Ba- 
con has founded a very ingenious argument for the soul's 
inmiortality ; and, indeed, one of the most important 
purposes to which it is subservient, is to elevate the mind 
above the pursuits of our present condition, and to direct 
the views to higher objects. In the mean time, it is 
rendered subservient also in an eminent degree, to the 
improvement and happiness of mankind, by the tendency 
which it has to accelerate the progress of society. 

As the pictures which the Poet presents to us are 
never (even in works of pure description) faithful 
copies from nature, but are always meant to be improve- 
ments on the original she affords, it cannot be doubted 
that they must have some effect in refining and exalting 
our taste, both with respect to material beauty, and to 
the objects of our pursuit in life. It has been alleged, 
that the works of our descriptive poets have contributed 
to diffuse that taste for picturesque beauty, which is so 
prevalent in England, and to recsJl the pubUc admiration 
from the fantastic decorations of art, to the more power- 
ful and permanent charms of cultivated nature ; and it is 
certain, that the first ardors of many an illustrious char- 
acter have been kindled by the compositions of Homer 
and Virgil. It is difficult to say, to what a degree, in the 
earlier periods of society, the rude compositions of the 
bard and the minstrel may have been instrumental in 
humanizing the minds of savage warriors, and in accele- 
rating the growth of cultivated manners. Among the 
Scandinavians and the Celtae we know that this order of 
men was held in very pecuUar veneration ; and, accord- 
ingly, it would appear, from the monuments which 
remain of these nations, that they were distinguished by 
a delicacy in the passion of love, and by a humanity and 
generosity to the vanquished in war, which seldom ap- 
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pear anumg barbarous tribes ; and with which it is hardly 
possible to conceive how men in such a state of society 
could have been inspired, but by a separate class of in- 
dividuals in the community, who devoted themselves to 
the pacific profession of poetry, and to the cultivation 
of that creative power or the mind, which anticipates 
the course of human affairs ; and presents, in prophetic 
vision, to the poet and the philosopher, the blessings 
which accompany the progress of reason and refinement 

Nor must we omit to mention the important effects oi 
Imagination in multiplying the sources of innocent en- 
joyment, beyond what this limited scene affords. Not 
to insist on the nobler efforts of genius, which have ren- 
diere4 this part of our constitution subservient to moral 
improvement ; how much has the sphere of our happi- 
ness been extended by those agreeable fictions which 
introduce us to new worlds, and make us acquainted 
with new orders of being ! What a fund of amusement, 
through life, is prepared for one who reads, in his child- 
hood, the fables of ancient Greece ! They dwell habit- 
ually on the memory, and are ready, at all times, to fill 
"up the intervals of business, or of serious reflection ; and 
in his hours of rural retirement and leisure, they warm 
his mind with the fire of ancient genius, and animate 
every scene he enters^ with the offspring of classical 
fancy. 

It is, however, chiefly in painting future scenes that 
Imagination loves to indulge herseJtf, and her prophetic 
dreams are almost always favorable to happiness. By an 
erroneous education^ indeed, it is possible to render 
this faculty an instrument of constant and of exquisite 
distress ; but in such cases (abstracting from the influ- 
ence of a constitutional melancholy) the distresses of a 
gloomy imagination are to be ascribed not to nature, but 
to the force of early impressions. 

The common bias of the mind undoubtedly is, (such 
is the benevolent appointment of Providence,) to think 
favorably of the future ; to overvalue the chances of 
possible good, and to under-rate the risks of possible 
evil ; and in the case of some fortunate individuals, this 
disposition remains after a thousand disappointments. 
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To what this bias of dur nature is owing, it is not mate^ 
rial for us to inquire: the fact is certain, and it is an 
important one to our happiness. It supports us under 
the real distresses of life, and cheers and animates all 
our labors : and although it is sometimes apt to produce, 
in a weak and indolent mind, those deceitml suggestions 
of ambition and vanity, which lead us to sacrifice the 
duties and the comforts of the present moment, to ro- 
mantic hopes and expectations ; yet it must be acknowl- 
edged, when connected with habits of activity,, and regu- 
lated by a solid judgment, to have a favorable effect on 
the character, by inspiring that ardor and enthusiasm 
which both prompt to great enterprises, and are neces- 
sary to ensure their success. When -such a temper is 
united (as it commonly is) with pleasing* notions, con- 
cerning the order of the universe, and. in particular 
concerning the condition and the prospects of man, it 
places our happiness, in a great measure, beyond the 
power of fortune. While it adds a double relish to every 
enjoyment, it blunts the edge of aU our sufferings ; and 
even when human life presents to us no object on which 
bur hopes can rest, it invites the imagination beyond the 
dark and troubled horizon which terminates all our 
earthly prospects, to wander unconfined in the regions 
of futurity, A man of benevolence, whose mind is en- 
larged by philosophy, will indulge the same agreeable 
anticipations with respect to society ; will view all the 
different improvements in arts, in commerce, and in the 
sciences, as co-operating to promote the union, the hap- 
piness, and the virtue of mankind; and, amidst the 
political disorders resulting from the prejudices and fol- 
lies of his own times, will look forward with transport, to 
the blessings which are reserved for posterity in a more 
enlightened age. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Note (A.) page 3. 

I AM happy in being able to quote the following passage, in illufltration of a 
doctrine, against which I do not conceive it possible to urge any thing, but the au- 
thority of some illustrious names. 

** Puisque Texistence des corps n*est pour nous que la permanence d'fttres dont 
les propri^t^s r^ponUenta un certain ordre de nos sensations, ii en r^sulte qu*elle 
n'a lien de plus certain que cello d*autres etres qui se manifestent ^galement par 
leurs efiets sur nous ; et puisque nos observations sur nos propres ncult^s, con- 
firmees par cellos que nous faisons sur les ^tres pensants qui animent aussi des corps, 
ne nous montrent aucune analogic entre T^tre qui sent ou qui pense et Tetre qui 
nousofire leph^nomine de T^tendue ou de rimp^n^trabilit^, il n*y a aucune ralson 
de croire ces Stres de la memo nature. Ainsi la spirituality de Tame n'est pas une 
opinion qui ait besoin de preuves, mais le r^sultat simple et naturel d'une analyse ex« 
acte de nos Id^es, et de nos facult^s." — Ft« de M, Turgotpar M,, Condoreet 

Des Cartes was the first philosopher who stated, in a clear and satisfactory manner, 
the distinction between mind and matter, and who pointed out the proper plan for 
studying the intellectual phenomena. It is chiefly in consequence of his precise 
ideas with respect to this distinction, that we may remark, in all his metaphysical 
writines, a perspicuity which is not observable in those of any of his predecessors. 
Dr. Reid has remarked, that although Des Cartes infers the existence of mind, 
from the operations of which we are conscious, yet he could not reconcile himself to 
the notion of an unknown substance, or substratum, to which these operations be- 
longed. And it was on this account, he conjectures, that he made the essence of 
the soul to consist in thought; as, for a similar reason, he had made the essence of 
matter to consist in extension. But 1 am afraid, that this supposition is not perfectly 
reconcilable with Des Cartes' writings ; for he repeatedly speaks with the utmost 
confidence of the existence of substances of which we have only a relative idea ; 
and, even in attempting to show that thought is the essential attribute of mind, and 
extension of matter, he considers them as nothing more than attributes or qualities 
belonging to these substances. 

*< Per substantiam nihil aliud intelligere possumus, quam rem qum^ ita existit, ut 
nulla alia re indigeat ad existendum. £t quidem substantia quie nulla plane re indi- 
geat, unica tantum potest intelligi, nempe Deus. Alias vero omnes, non nisi ope 
concursus Dei existere posse percipimus. Atquo ideo nomen substantias non con- 
yenit Deo et ilHs unwoeey ut did solet in scholis ; hoc est, nulla ejus nominis signifi- 
catio potest distincte intelli^, que Deo et creaturis stt communis. 

<' Possunt autem substantia corporea, et mens, sive substantia cogitans, creata, sub 
hoc communi conceptu intelligi; quod sint res, qus solo Dei concursu egent ad ex- 
istendum. Yerumtamen non potest substantia primtim animadverti ex hoc solo, quod 
rit res existens, quia hoc solum per se nos non afficit : sed facile ipsam acnosdmus 
ex quolibet ejus attribute, per communem illam notionem, quod nihlli nulla sunt at- 
tiibuta, nuIliDve proprietates aut qualitates. Ex hoc enim, quod aliquod attributum 
adesse perdpiamus, condudimus aliquam rem existentem, sive substantiam cui illud 
tribui possit, necessario etiam adesse. 

** Et quidem ex quolibet attributo substantia cognosdtur: sed una tamen est cu- 
jusque substantise praedpua proprietas, que ipsius naturam essentiamque constitait» 
et ad quam alls omnes referuntur. Nempe extensio in longum, latum, et profundum 
substantias corporea naturam constituit; et coeitatio constituit naturam substantie 
cogitantis."— iVinc^. PhUoioph. pars i. cap. 61, 52^ 68. 
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Id stating the relative notioiu, which we have of mind and of body, I have avoid- 
ed the use of the word substance, as I am unwilling to furnish the slightest occasion 
for controversy ; and have contented myself with defining tnind to be that which 
feels, thinks, wills, hopes, fears, desires, &c. That my consciousness of these and 
other operations is necessarily accompanied with a conviction of my own existence, 
and with a conviction that aU of them belong to one and the same being, is not an 
hypothesis, but a &ct ; of which it is no more possible for me to doubt, Uian of the 
reality of my own sensations or volitions. 

Note (B.) page 60. 

Doctor Reid remarks, that Des Cartes rejected a part only of the ancient theory 
of perception, and adopted the other part " That theory," am he, '* may be divid- 
ed into two parts : the fii^ that images, species, or forms of external objects, come 
from &e object, and enter by the avenues of the senses to the mind : the second 
part is, that the external object itself is not perceiyed, but only the species or image 
of it in the mind. The first part, Des Cartes and his followers rejected and refiited 
by solid aiguments ; but the second part, neither he nor his followers have thought 
of calling in question ; being persuaded that it is only a representative image in the 
mind of the external object that we perceive, and not the object itself. And this 
image, which the peripatetics called a species, he calls an idea, changing the name 
oi]iy, while he admits the thing." 

The account which this passage contains of Des Cartes' doctrine concermng per* 
ception, is, I believe, agreeable to his prevailing opinion, as it may be collected 
from the general tenor of his writings ; and the observation with which it concludes 
is undoubtedly true, that neither he, nor any of his followers ever called in question 
the existence of ideas, as the immediate objects of our perception. With respect, 
however, to the first part of the ancient theoiy, as here stated, it may be proper to 
remark, that Des Cartes, although evidently by no means satisfied with it, sometimes 
expresses himself as if he rather doubted of it, than expressly denied it ; and at oth- 
er times, when pressed with objections to his own particular system, he admitSf at 
least in part, the truth of it. The following passage is one of the most explicit I lO- 
collecty in opposition to the ancient doctrine. 

*' Observandum preterea^ animam nullis imaginibus abobjectis ad cerebrum missis 
egere ut sentiat, (contra quam communiter philosophi nostri statuunt,) aut ad mini- 
mum lon^e alitor lUarum ima|i;inum naturam concipiendam esse quam vul^ fit. 
Quum enun circa eas nil considerent, praeter similitudinem earum cum oljectis qoK 
lepriBsentant, non possunt explicare, qua ratione ab objecds formari queant, et redpi 
ab oiganis sensunm exteriorum, et demum nervls ad cerebrum transvehi. Nee atta 
causa imagines istas fingere eos impulit, nisi quod Tiderent mentem nostram effieact- 
ter picture, excitari ad apprehendendum objectum Ulud, quod exhibet : ex hoe epim 
judicaiunt, illam eodem mode excitandam, ad apprehendenda ea qua; sensiis movent, 
per exiguas quasdam imagines, in capite nostro delineatas. Sed nobis contra est ad- 
vertendum, multa preter imagines esse, quae cogitationes excitant, ut, exempli gratia, 
verba et si^a, nullo mode similia iis que siguificant." — JHopirie* cap. 4. ^ 6. 

In his third meditation (which contains his celebrated aigumeat for the existence 
of a Deity) the following passage occurs. 

'* Sed hie praecipue de iis est quxrendum quas tanquam a rebus extra me existenti - 
bus desumptas considero, quenam me moveat ratio ut iUas istis rebus similes esse ex- 
Istimem \ nempe ita videor doctus a natura, et prsterea expeiior illas non a mei. toI- 
untate nee proinde a me ipso pendere, sepe enim vel invito obversantttr, ut jam, sive 
▼elim sive nolim, sentio calorem, et ideo puto sensum ilium, sive ideam ealoiis a re a 
me diversa, nempe ab ignis, cui assideo, calore mihi adveni)re» nihilque magiB obviom 
est, quam ut judicem istam rem suau similitudinem potius, quam aliud quid in me 
immittere ; que rationes an satis firms sint, jam videbo. Gum hie dieo me ita doc- 
tum esse a natural intelligo tantum spontaneo quodam impetu me fern ad hoc ote- 
dendum, non lumine allquo natural! mihi ostendi esse verum, quae duo multam dis- 
oiepant ; nam quaecumque lumine naturali mihi ostenduntur, (ut quod ex eo qood da- 
bitem sequatur me esse, et similia,) nullo modo dubia esse possvnt, quia nuDaftlia 
fiMultas esse potest, cui seque fidam ac lumini isti, qucque Ula non vera possit do- 
eere ; sed quantum ad impetus natutales, jam sspe olim judlcavi me ab illu indete- 
riorem partem fuistfe impiilsum cum de bono eligendo ageretur, nee video cur iiadan 
in uUa alia re magis fidam. Delude quamvis ideae iUee a Toluntate mea non pende- 
ant, non ideo constat ipsa* a rebus extm roe positis Ddoesaario procedere ; vt enim 
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inpetoi iitt, de quibas moz loqueber, qnamyis in me dot, a Tolimtete teaieii mea di- 
Terai ene yidentur, ita forte etiam aliqua alia est in me laciittae nondnm rnihi eatii 
cognita istimm idearum effectriz, ut hactenus temper ▼iaom est illaa, dtaun aomnioy 
absque ulla rerum eztemarum ope in me formari ; ac deniqne quamvis a lebos a me 
diTcnis procederent, non inde sequitur illas rebus istis similes esse debere ; quioimo 
inmultis scpe magnum discrimen videer deprehendlsse ; sic, ezempli causa, does dl* 
▼ersas soKs ideas apud me invenio, unam tanquam a sensibos bauslam et qua maaD> 
Ime inter illas quas adventitias existimo est recenseoda^ per auam mihi valde parvus 
apparet ; aliam vero ex rationibus astronomia) desumptam, hoe ' est ez notionlbos 
quibusdam mihi innatis elicitam vel quocuroque alio mode a me iactam, per quain ali* 
quoties major quam terra exhibetur; utraque profecto similis eidem soli extra me 
existenti esse non potest, et ratio persuadet illam ei maxiroe esse dissimilem, qam 
quam proxime ab ipso videtur emanasse. Qusb omnia satis demonstiant me non hac* 
tenus ex certo judicio, sed tantum ex csco aliquo impulsu credidisse res quasdam a 
me diversis existere, qne ideas sive imagines suas per organa sensuum, vel quolibet 
alio pacto mihi immittant." 

Among other animadversions upon this meditation sent to Des Cartes by one of 
his correspondents, it is objected ; " Yideris vertere in dubium non tantum utram 
ideas alique procedatit ex rebus extemis, sed etiam utnim omnino sintextemse rss al> 
ique." To which Des Cartes answers : ** Notandum est, me non affirmasse ideas 
rerum materialium ex mente deduci, ut non satis bona fide hie fingis ; expiesse enim 
postea oslendi ipsas a corporibas smpe advenire, ac per hoc corponim existentiam 
probarf." — Vide Objeetiones in Meditaiionea Renati Des Cartes , cum efusdem ad 
tUcu Besponsionibus, 

Note (C.) page 53. 

In consequence of the Inferences which Mr. Hume has deduced from this doc- 
trine concerning cause and effect, $tome later authors have been led to dispute its 
truth ; not perceiving that the fallacy of this part of Mr. Hume's system does not 
consist in his premises, but in the conclusion which he draws from them. 

That the object of the physical inquirer is not to trace necessary connexions, or 
to ascertain the efficient causes of phenomena, is a principle which has been fre- 
quently asciibed to Mr. Hume as its author, both by his followers and by his oppo* 
nents ; but it is, in fact, of a much earlier date, and has been maintained by many of 
the most enlightened, and the least sceptical of our modem philosophers : nor do I 
know that it was ever suspected to have a dangerous tendency, till the publication 
of Mr. Hume's writing^. " Sf wc except," says Dr. Barrow, ** the mutual causality 
and dependence of the terms of a mathematical demonstration, I do not think that 
^ere is any other causality in the nature of things, wherein a necessary consequence 
can be founded. Logicians do indeed boast of f do not know what kind of demons 
strations from external causes either efficient or final, but without being able to show 
one genuine example of any such ; nay, I imagine it. is impossible for them so to d<o. 
For there can be no such connexion of an external efficient cause with its cfTeet, (at 
least none such can be understood by us,) through which, strictly speaking, the 
effect is necessarily supposed by the supposition of the efficient cause, or any deter- 
minate cause by the supposition of the effect.** He adds afterwards, " Therefoie 
there can be no argumentation from an efficient cause to the effect, or from an effect 
to the cause which is lawfully necessary." — Afathematieal Lectures read at Com- 
hridge. 

Dr. Butler too, in his discourse on the ignoiTince of man, has remarked, that *Mtis 
In general no more than effects that the most knowing are acquainted with ; for as to 
clauses Aey are as entirely in the dark as the most ignorant." " What are the laws," 
be continues, ** by which matter acts on matter, but certain effects, which some, 
having observed to be frequently repeated, have reduced to general rules? "— Brr- 
x.kr's Sermons. • 

" The laws of attraction and repulsion," says Dr. Berkeley, *' are to be regarded 
as laws of motion, and these onlv as rules or methods observed in the productions of 
natural effects, the efficient and nnal causes whereof are not of mechanical consider- 
ation. Certainly, if the explaining a phenomenon be to assign its proper efficient 
and final cause, it should seem the mechanical philosophers never explained any 
thing ; their province being only to discover the laws of nature ; that is, the general 
rules and method of motion ; and to account for particular phenomena, by reducing 
them under, or showing their conformity to such general rules." — Siris : or Philo- 
sophical htquiries eorueming the Virtues of Tar Water, p. 108. 
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" The words attraetian and reptUnon may, in compliance with custom, be used 
where, acGUfately speaking, motion alone is meant." — Ibid, p. 114. 

" Attraction cannot produce, and in that sense account for, the phenomena ; being 
itself one of tho phenomena .produced and to be accounted for.'* — Prid. p. 115. 

" There is a certain analogy, constancy, and uniformity in the phenomena or ap- 
pearances of nature, which are a touodation for general rules : and these are a gram- 
mar for the understanding of nature, or that series . of effects in the visible world, 
wheielty we are enabled to foresee what will come to pau in the natural course of 
. things. Plotinus observes, in his third Ennead, that the ait of presaging, is in some 
sort the reading of natural letters denoting order, and that so far forth as analogy ob- 
tains in the universe, there may be vaticination. And in reality, he that foreteSis the 
motions of the planets, or the effects of medicines, or the result of chemical or me- 
chanical ezperimeaU, may be said to do it by natural vaticination." — IHd. p. 120, 
121. 

<* Instruments, occasions, and signs, occur in, or rather make up, the whole visible 
course of nature." — Ibid. p. 123. 

•The following very remarkable passage from Mr. Locke shows clearly, that this 
eminent philosopher considered the connexion between impulse and motion, as a 
eonjunetion which we learn from experience only, and not as a consequence d^dod- 
ble from the consideration of impulse, by any reasoning a priori. The pasisage is 
the more curious, that it is this particular application of Mr. Hume^s doctrine, that 
has been generally supposed to furnish the strongest objection against it. 

" Another idea we have of body, is the power of commonicatineinot<on by im- 
pulse ; and of our souls, the power of exciting motion by thought. These ideas, the 
one of body, the other of our minds, every day's experience clearly furnishes us 
with : but il here again we inquire how this is done, wo are equally in the dark. 
For in the communication of motion by impulse, wherein as much motion Is lost to 
one body, as is got to the other, which is the onlinaiiest case, we can have no other 
conception, but of the passing of motion out of the one into another ; which I think 
is as obscure and inconceivable, as how our minds move or stop our bodies by 
thought, which we every moment find they do." 

** The communication of motion by thought, which we ascribe to spirit. 

Is as evident as that of impulse which we' ascribe to body. Constant experience 
makes us sensible of both of these, though our nariow undei standings can compre- 
hend neither." 

• " To conclude, sensation convinces us, that there are solid extended sub- 
stances ; and reflection, tfciat there are thinking ones : experience assures us of the 
existence of such beings ; and that the one hath a power to move body by- impulse, 
and the other by thought. — ^If we would inquire farther into their nature, causes, and 
manner, we perceive not the nature of extension clearer than we do of thinking. If 
we would explain them any farther, one is as easy as the other ; and there is no more 
difficulty to conceive, how a substance we know not, should by thought set body 
into motion, than how a substance we know not, should by impulse set body into 
motion."— Locke, book ii, chap. 23. & 28, 29. 

it is not indeed very easy to reconcile the foregoing observations, which are, in ev- 
ery respect, worthy of tho sa^city of this excellent philosopher, with the passage 
quoted from him in page 60 oT this work. 

Some of Mr. Hume's reasonings concerning the nature of the connexions among 
physical events, coincide perfectly with those of Malebranche on the same subject ; 
but they were employed by this last writer to support a very different conclusion. 

At a still earlier period, Hobbes expressed himself with respect to physical con- 
nexions, in terms so nearly approachiug to Mr. Hume's, that it Is difficult to suppose 
that they did not suggest to him the language which he has employed on that sub- 
ject " What we cSS experience," he remarks, " is nothing else but remembrance 
of what antecedents have been followed by what consequents." — " No man," he 
continues, " can have in his mind a conception of the future ; for the future is not 
yet ; but of our conceptions of the past we make a future, or rather call past, future 
lelatively. Thus after a man hath been accustomed to see like antecedents followed 
by like consequents, whensoever he seeth the like come to pass to any thing he had 
seen before, he looks there should follow it the same that followed then. — Wlien a 
man hath so often observed like antecedents to be followed by like consequents, that 
whensoever he seeth the antecedent, he looketh again for the consequent, or when 
he seeth the consequent, maketh account there hath been the like antecedent, then 
he calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs of one another."— Hobbbs's 
2Vt>os. 
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I un doubtful whether I should not add to these authorities that of Lord Bacon , 
who, although he has nowhere fonnaliy stated the doctrine now under consideration 
has plainly taken it for granted in all his reasonings on the method of prosecuting 
philosophical inquiries \ for if we could perceive in any instance the manner in which 
a cause produces its effect, we should be able to deduce the effect from its cause by 
reasoning a jniort; the impossbility of which he every where strongly inculcates. 
** Homo, naturae minister et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit quantum de naturae or- 
dine re vel mente observaverit ; nee amplius sdt aut potest.*' 1 acknowledge, at the 
same time, that, from the general scope of Lord Bacon's writings, as well from some 
particular expressions in tnem with regard to causes, 1 am inclined to believe that his 
metaphysical notions on the subject were not very accurate, and that he was led to 
perceive the necessity of recurring to observation and experiment in natural philoso- 
phy, not from a speculative conside'ration of our ignorance concerning necessaiy 
connexions, but from a conviction founded on a review of the history of science, of the 
insufficiency of those methods of inquiiy which his predecessors bad pursued. The 
notion which the ancients had formed of the object of philosophy, (which they con- 
ceived to be thfe investigation of efficient causes,) was the principal circumstance 
which misled them in their researches : and the erroneous opinions of Des Cartes on 
the same subject, frustrated all the efforts of his great and inventive genius, in the 
study of physics. '* Perspicuum est,** says he in one passage, " optimam philoso- 
pbandi viam nos sequuturos, si ex ipsius Dei cognitione rerum ab eo creatarum 
cognitionem de<lucere conemur, ut ita sdentiam perfectissimam qu» est effectuum 
per causas acquiramus.*' * i 

The strong prejudice which has been entertained of late against Mr. Hume*8 doc- 
trine concerning the connexion among physical events, In consequence of the dan- 
gerous conclusions to which it has erroneously been supposed to lead, will, I hope, 
De a sufficient apology for multiplying so many authorities In support of it. 

Note (D.) page 65. 

This language has ever been adopted by philosophers, and by atheists as well as 
(heists. The Tatter have represented natural events as parts of a great chain, the 
highest link of which is supported by the Deity. The former have pretended, that 
Uiere is no absurdity in supposing the number of links to be infinite. Mr. Hume 
had the merit of showing clearly to philosophers, that our common language, with 
respect to cause and eflect, is merely analogical ; and that if there be any links 
among physical events, they must for ever remain invisible to us. If this part of 
his fcystem be admitted ; and if, at the same time, we admit the authority of that 
principle of the mind, which leads us to refer every change to an efficient cause ; 
Mr. Hume's doctrine seems to be more favorable to theism, than even*the commoii 
notions upon this subject; as it keeps the Deit^ always in view, not only as the first, 
but as the constantly operating efficient cause m nature, and as the great connecting 
principle among all the various phenomena which we observe. This acconlingly, 
was the conclusion which Malebranche deduced from premises very neariy Ihc 
same with Mr. Hume*s. 

Note (£.) pageSS. 

Mr. Locke, (n his Essay on Human Understanding, has taken notice of the 

auickness with which the operations of the mind are carried on, and has referred to 
le acquired perceptions or sight, as a proof of it. The same Autl^r has been 
struck with the connexion between this class of facts and our habitual actions ; but 
he does not state the question, whether such actions are voluntary or not I think 
it probable, from his mode of expression, that his opinion on the subject was the 
same with mine. The following quotation contains all the remarks I recollect In 
hi3 writings, that have any connexion with the doctrines of the present chapter : 

•* We are farther to coosid'sr, concerning perception, that the ideas we receive by 
sensation are oflen, in grown people, altered by the judgment, without our taking 
notice of it. When we set before our eyes a round globe of any uniform color, e. g, 
gold, alabaster, or jet, it is certain tliat the idea thereby imprinted on our mind is of 
a flat circle, variously shadowed, with several degrees of light and brightness coming 
to our eyes. But we having by use been accustomed to perceive what kind of ap- 

* Tliore as, I beUere, rasmD to doubt if Dot Cart« bad oi-er raad Um works of Baeoo^ 
TOL. I. 51 
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peuince convex bodies are wont to make in as, and what alterations «ra maide la 
the reflections of light by the difference of the sensible figure of bodies ; the judgw 
ment presently, by a habitual custom, alters tlie appearances into their causes ; so 
that, from that which truly is vaiiety of shadow or color/ collecting the figure, it 
makes it pass for a mark of figure, and frames to itself the perception of a convex 
figure, and an uniform color ; when the idea we receive from thence is only a plane 
vaiiously colored ; as is evident in painting." — Chap. ix. § 8. 

** But this is not, I thinic, usually in any of our ideas but those received by sight : 
because sight, the most comprehensive of all our senses, conveying to our minds the 
ideas of light and colors, which are peculiar only to that sense, and also the far differ- 
ent ideas of space, figure, and motion, the several varieties whereof cbaitge the ap- 
pearances of its proper object, viz. light and colors, we bring ourselves by use to 
judge of the one by the other. This, in many cases, by a settled habit in things 
whereof we have frequent experience, is performed so constantly, and so quick, that 
we take that for the perception of our sensation, which is an' idea fomed by our 
judgment ; so that one, viz. that of sensation, serves only to excite the other, and is 
scarce taken any notice of itself ; as a man who reads or hears with attention and uo* 
derstanding, takes little notice of the characters or sounds, but of the ideas that are 
excited in him by them. 

** Nor need we wonder that this is done with so little notice, if we consider bow 
very quick the actions of the mind are performed ; for as itself is thought to take up 
no space, to have no extension, so its actions seem to require no time, but many of 
them seem to be crowded into an instant. I speak this in comparison to the actions 
of the body. Any one may ea.«ily observe this in his own thoughts, who will take 
the pains to reflect on them. How. as it were in an instant, do our minds, with one 
|Clance, see all parts of a demonstration, which may very well be called a long one, 
if we consider the time it will require to put it into words, and step by step show it 
to another ? Secondly, we shall not be much surprised that this is done in us with 
so little notice, if we consider how the facility which we get of doing things by a 
custom of doing, makes them often pass in us without our notice. Habits, espe- 
cially such as are begun very early, come at last to produce actions in us, which often 
escape our observation. How frequently do we in a day cover our 'eyes with our 
eyelids, without perceiving that we are at all in the dark ? Men that by custom have 

Sot the use of a bye-word, do almost in every sentence pronounce sounds, which, 
lough taken notice of by others, they themselves neither hear nor observe ; and, 
therefore, it is not so strange that our mind should often change the idea of its sensa- 
tion into that of its judgment, and make one serve only to excite the other, without 
our taking notice of it.' —Ibid. § 9, 10. 

The habit mentioned by Locke, in this paragraph, of occasionally winking with 
the eye-lids, (which is not accompanfed with any memory of our being, in every 
such instance, in a momentary state of total darkness,) deserves to be added'to the 
cases already mentioned, to show the dependence of memory upon attention. 

Note (F.) page 128. 



*' Platoni quid idea sit, peculiaii tractatione prolize excusshnus,* qtta con- 

sull ab iis debet, qui accurate totam rei seiiem pernoscere cupiunt. Nos pro prsesen- 
tis instituti mode pauds notamus, Platoni ideam non esse illam, que ex contemplatione 
objectorum singularium exsurgit ; notionem universalem reique alicujus generalem 
conceplura, quern recentiores ideam vocant, ille d1« vocavit et ab idea distinxit. Sed 
ideae sunt ilii ossentialia rerum omnium singularium exemplaria, mlr—vwif gaudentia, 
ad quorum naturam indolemque res singulares formate sunt, et quee iliis veraro cer- 
tamque atque^stabilem essentiam largiuntur. Has ideas ex divina mente oriri, inque 
ea radlcari, sua autem propria substantia gaudere, et esse mvrmt x«} nrmt trra statuit, 
et circa earum cognitionem versari intellectum humanum, in his rerum essentiis sep- 
aratim et extra materiam existentibus cognoscendis cardinem verti totius philosophia 
asserult. Ridiculum id visum Aristoteli, dari extra materiam ejusmodi essentias uni^ 
versales, quibus res omnes singulares essentialiter modificarentur, rato, esse hse 
n^iriV/c«r« et nugas otiosi ingenii, Platonemque sine causa ratloneque sufficienfl hiec 
soiunia ex scholis Pythagoreorum, que istis entibus personabant, recepisse, suoqoe 
tntulisse systemati. Cum autem negare non auderet, esse in rebus formas essentiales, 

•Bruek»r here alludee to hia work, entitled, mttma PkHoiopkktk d$ Mti whloh I have nsvw bad 
SB cpportoaity of eeeiog. 
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bai Ideas, nve formaf, qua Toce PUtonicum nomen expiimeie maliiit, mateiki ab 
eteroo ease impressas, et in eo latere affiriDavit, et ita demum ex ratiooibaa iaili 
fomiisque aeminalibua, mateiiam ease formatam atatoit** — ^Bruck. Hist Phil. iii. p. 
905. 

Note (6.) page 124. 

The Stoics, who borrowed many of their doctrines from the other schools of phi- 
losophy, seem, in particular, to have derived their notions on tliia subject from some 
of their predecessors. StiJpo, who was of the Megaric sect, is said to have held 
opinions approaching nearly to those of the Nominalists. 

** Stilpo universalia plane sustulit. Dicebat eniin : qui hominem dicat eum neroi- 
nem dicere, quod non hunc vel ilium ea vox significet, nee huic ma^ris, quam alter! 
conveniat.-^Scilicet supponebat Stilpo, non dad hominem in abstiacto, adeoque has 
species et genera rerum non natura ezi»tere ; cum neque in hoc neque in alio homioe, 
ille homo universalis queat ostendi. Inductione itaque facta, cum neque hunc, neque 
ilium, neque alium boiiiioem ease coUigeret, inferebat nullum esse hominem, sicque 
ludendo arubigua bominis in genere :iive abstracto, uti logici dicunt, U in individuo 
aive singulari considerati notione, incautos exagitabat. Altiora tamen hie latere putat 
P. Bayie, et non in solo verborum lusu substitisse Stilponcm, sed universalia sive 
' proedicabilia ncgavisse. — ^Neque prorsus est dissimile, fuisse .Stilponem inter eos, qui 
universalia prster nuda nomina nihil esse dicerent, quod et Cynicos fecisse et alios, 
alibi docuimus : quorum partes postea susceperunt Abelardi aequaces et tota nomina- 
lium secta." — ^Brucker, vol, i. p. 619. 

NotB (H.) page 12S. 

** Seeulo zi. Roscdinili Tel Rncelintis sacerdos et phflosophns Compendlensis, ab 
Acistotele seceesum fecit, et in Stoicomm castra ita transiit, ut statuerit, universalia, 
nee ante, rem, nee in re exislere, nee ullam habere realem existentiam, sed esse 
nuda nomina et yocea, quibua rerum aingulaiium genera denotentur." — Bruckcr, Hist. 
Phil. ¥ol. iii. p. 906. 

** Dum Porpbyrius pnidenter questionem, an universalia re vera existant, omlt- 
tendam esse censet, de qua inter Platonicos et Stoicos mire decertaii noverat, occa- 
aionem suppeditavit otiose Roscelini ingenio, earn novo acumine ingenii aggredlendi 
deBnieodique." Ibid, vol. iii. p 674. 

Rosceliuus was a native of Brittany, and canon of Compiegne. He is much cele- 
brated, even by his adversaries, for the acuteness and subdlty of his genius, which he 
displayed both in schalastical and tbeolo(i;ical controversy. He was condemned for 
Trit^eism by a council assembled at Soissons in the year 1092. {See Mosheim's 
JEcclencutwal History.) It does not appear that he ever taught in Paris, or that he 
gave public Lectures \ but he had the honor to direct the studies, and to form the 
l>hilo^phical opinions of Abelard, by whose means Ae innovations he had introduced 
into Dialectics obtained a very wide and rapid circulation. — (Brucker, vol. iii. p. 
728.) Hois mentioned as an Englishman by Mallet, in his life of Bacon, and by 
other writers ; a misUke into which they have fallen, by confounding Britain with 
Bretasne. Very little is known of the particulars of his life. ** Primnm nonunaHum 
aiuntluisse," says Leibnitz, ** ne$eio quern Rucelinum Britonem." See his Dissef' 
talion de Stylo PkUosophieo Marti J>/tzoln, 

The opinion of Abelard concerning Universals, is said to have differed, in some 
respects, from that of his master. ** Alius consistit in vocibus,'* says John of Salis- 
bury, who was a scholar of Abelard, " licet hec opinio cum Roscelino sue fere omni* 
no jam evanuerit : alius sermonea intuetur, et ad illos detorquet quicquid alicuhi de 
universalibus meminit scriptum. In hac autem opinione deprehensus est Peripateti- 
CUB Abelardus noster.'* Metalog. Kb. ii. c. 17. 

Of this difference between the doctrines of Roscclinus and Abelard, I find mysell 
perfectly unable to give any account ; and I am glad to find that MorhoflT acknowl- 
edges his ignorance upon the same subject. " Alii fuerunt, qui universalia qussive- 
runt, non tam in vocibus quam in sermonibus integris ; quod Joh. Sarisberien^is 
adscribit Petro Abelard o; quo quid intelligat ille, mihi non satis liquet*'— Po/y^ts/. 
tom. ii. lib. i. cap. IS, § 2. 

Absurd as these controversies may now appear, such was the prevailing taste of 
the twelfth century, that they aeduced the young and aspiring mind oi Abelard from 
all the other pursuits which Europe then presented to his ambition.—** Ut miUtaria 
gloiiaB pompam," aaya be* ** earn lusreditate et praerogativA primogenitonim meoram 
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fratribus derelinquens, Marfls curiae penitus abdicarem, ut Minervae gremto edacaier." 
Mst. Calam. Suar, c. i. 

Amonj; the literary men of this period, none seems to have risen to soch an emi- 
nent superiority above his age, in the liberality of his philosophical views, as John of 
Salisbury, the celebrated fiiend of archbishop Becket. In his youth he had studied 
at Palis under Abelard and other eminent masters, and had applied himself, with dis- 
tinguished ardor and succes>s, to the subtile speculations which then occupied the 
schools. After a long absence, when his mind was enlarged by more liberal and 
useful pursuits, and by an extensive intercourse with the world, fie had the curiosity 
to revisit the scene of his early studies, and to compare his own acquisitions with 
those of his old companions. The account which he gives of this visit is strikingly 
characteristical, both of the writer and of his age : " Invent! sunt, qui fuerant, et 
ubi : Deque enim ad palmam visi sunt processisse ad quopstiones pristinas dirimendas, 

neque propositiunculam unam ddjecerant. Expertus itaque sum 

quod liquido colligi potest, quia sicut dialectica alias expedit disciplinas, sic, si sola 
fuerit, jacet exsanguis et sterilis, &c." — Metalog. lib. ii. cap. 10. 

The same Author, speaking of the controversy between the Nominalists and the 
Realists, thus expresses himself: " Qutestionem de generibus et speciebus in qua 
laborans mundus jam senuit, in qua plus temporis consumptum est quam in acquiren- 
do ct regendo orbis imperio consumserit Caesarea domus : plus efTusum pecuniae, 
quam in omnibus divitiis suls possederit Croesus. Hscc enIm tamdiu multos tenuit, ut 
cum hoc unum tota vita quererent, tandem nee istud, nee allud invenirenL" Dt 
JVugis Curialiumf lib. vii. cap. 12. 

Note (I.) page 188. 

** Secta nominaliam, omnium inter scholasticas profundlsdma, et hodlenie 

reformatSB philosophandi ration! conrruentisslma ; quae quum olim mazime floreret, 
nunc apud scholasticos quidem, eximcta est. Unde conjicias decrementa poti&s 
quam augmenta acuminis. Quum autem ipse Nizolius noster se Nominalero ezserti 
proliteri non dubitet prope finem capitis sexti, libri primi ; et vero in realitate for- 
malitalum et universalium evertenda nervus disputationis ejus omnis potlssimum 
contineatur, pauca quipdam de Nominalibus subjicere opene pretfum duxi. Noffii- 
nales sunt, qm omnia putant esse nuda nomina piieter substantias singulares, abstiac- 
torum igitur et universalium realitatem prorsus tollunt. Primum autem nomiiiaKum 
aiunt fuisse nescio quem Rucelinum Britonem, cujus occasione cruenta ceitamioa io 
academia Parisiensi fuerunt excitata. 

** Diu autem jacuit in tenebris secta nominallum, donee maximl vhr ineenii, et era- 
dltionls pro illo stvo summee, Wilhelmus Occam Anglus, Scoti discipulus, sed moz 
oppugnator maximus, de improviso eam resuscitaWt ; ccnsenslre Gregorias Arimi- 
nensis, Gabr. Biel.ct plerique ordinis Augusiinianorum, unde et in A&Uni Laitfaeri 
scriptis proribus amor nominallum satis elucet, donee procedente tempore erga omnee 
monachos squaliter affectus esse ccepit. Generalis auiem regtila est. qu4 noininalee 
pa!4slm utuntur ; entla non esse multiplicanda praeter necessilatem. Hsc regula ab 
aliis passim oppugnatur, quasi injuria in divinam ubertatem, liberaleiii podus quam 
parcam, et varietate ac copia rerum gaudentem. Sed, qui sic objiciunt, non satis 
mihi nominallum mentem cepisse videntur, quae, etsi obscurius proposita, hue redit : 
hypolhesin eo esse meliorem, quo simpliciorem, et in causis*eorum qua9 apparent 
reddendi<» cum optime sc gerere, qui quam paucissima gratis supponat. Nam qui 
aliter cgit, eo ipso naturam, aut potius autorem ejus Deum,lnepte superduitates acco- 
sat. Siquls astronomus rationem phenomenorum ccclestium reddere potest paucifl 
suppositis, meris nimirum motibus simplicibus circularibus, ejus certd hypothesis que 
hypothesi pra;ferenda erit, qui multis orbibus varie implexis ad expHcanda coelestia 
indiget. Ex hac jam regula nominales deduxerunt, omnia in rerum natuiu explicari 
posse, etsi universalibus et formalitatibus realibus prorsus careatur ; qua sentenda 
nihil verius, nihil nostri temporis philosopho dignius, usque adeo, ut credam ipsum 
Occaitium non fuisse nominatiorem, quam nunc est Thomas Hobbes, qui, ut vemm 
iatear, mihi plusquam nomioalis videtur. Non contentus enim cum noroinalibui 
universalia ad nomina reducere, ipsam rerum veritatem ait in nominibus consistere, 
ac, quod majus est, pendere ab arbitrio humane, quia Veritas pendeat a definidoni- 
bus terminorum, dennitiones autem terminonim ab arbitrio humane. Hasc est sen- 
tenda viri inter profundissimos seculi censendi, qua, ut dixi, niliil potest esse nomi- 
iialius." 

This passage from Leibnitz has given rise to a cddcism of MoifaoflT* wMeh ippetn 
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to me to be extremely ill-founded.^-" Acceoset Dominalibus," says he, " Leibnifzios 
Thomam Hobbesiuni, quern ilie ipso OccamoDominaliorem, et plusquam nominalem 
vocat, qui non contentus cum oominaiibus univerdalia ad nomina reducere, ipsam re- 
rum veritatem ait in nominibus consi^itere, ac quod majus est, pendere ab arbittio hu- 
mane. Que bella ejus sententia, quamquam laudat earn Leibniizius, monstri aliquid 
alit, ac plane nequam est. Immania enhn ex uno summo paradoxo fluuot absurda.'* 
— MoRdOF. Polyhistor. vol. il. page 81. 

I shall not at present enter into a particular examination of the doctrine here as- 
cribed to Hobbes, which I shall have occasion to consider afterwards under the arti- 
cle of Reasoning- I cannot, however, help remarking, that nothing but extreme in- 
attention to the writings of Leibnitz, could have led Morhoff to suppose, that be had 
given his sanction to such an opinion. In the very passage which has now been 
quoted, the expression (** qui, ut verum fatear, milii plusquam nominalis videtur,") 
plainly implies a censure of Hobbes*8 philosophy ; and In another dissertation, enti- 
tled, .^e(2/(a/i(m<s de Cognitione, Veritate, et Ideis, he is at pains directly to refute 
this part of his system : — " Atque ita habeitius quoque discrimen inter definiliones 
noroifiales, quie notastantum rei ab aliis discemends continent, et reales, ex quibut 
constat rem esse pos^^ibilem, et hac ratione sati^fit Hobbio, qui verltates voiebat esse 
arbitrarias, quia ex definiiionibus nominalibus pendercnt, non considerans reaiitatem 
definitionis m arbitrio non esse, nee quaslibet notiones inter se posse conjungi. Nee 
A^'finitiones nominates snfficiunt ad perfectam scientiam, nisi quando aliunde constat 
rem definitam esse possibilem, &c. &c." Lejbnitzxi Opera, Edit* JhUeru, torn. il« 
p. 16, 17. 

Note (E.) page 142. 

^ Toform a clear notion of truth, it is very necessary to consider truth of thought, 
and truth of words, distinctly one from another: but yet It is very difficult to treat of 
them asunder : because it is unavoidable, in treating of mental propositions, to malce 
use of words : and then the instances given of mental propositions cease immedi- 
ately to be barely mental, and become verbal. For a meutai proposition being 
nothing but a bare considera^on of the ideas, as they are in our minds stripped of 
names, they lose the nature of purely mental propositions, as soon as they are put in- 
to words. 

** And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal propositions 
separately, is that most men, if not all, in (heir thinking and reasonings within them- 
selves, make use of words instead of ideas, at least when the subject of their medit- 
ation contains in it complex ideas." Locke, book iv. c. 5. 6 8, 4. 

*< But to return to the consi-'eration of truth. We must, I say, observe 

two sorts of propositions, that we are capable of making. 

** First, mental, wherein the ideas in our understandings are without the use of 
words put together or separated by the mind, perceiving or judging of their agree- 
ment or disagreement 

<' Secondly, verbal propt>sitions, which are words, the signs of our ideas put to- 
gether or separated in affirmative or negative sentences, &c.*' Ibid, § 5. 

" Though the examining and judging of Ideas by themselves, their names being 

auite laid aside, be the best and surest way to clear and distinct knowledge ; yet 
irough the prevailing custom of using sounds for ideas, I think it is very seldom 
practised. Every one may observe, how common It is for names to be made use of, 
instead of the ideas themselves, even when men think and reason within their own 
breasts : especiallv if the ideas be ver^ complex, and made up of a great collection 
of simple ones. This makes the consideration of words and propositions so necessa- 
ly a pait of the treatise of knowledge, that it is very hard to speak intelligibly of the 
one, without explaining the other. 

" AH the knowledge we have, being only of particular or of general truths, it \» 
evident that whatever may be done in the former of these, the latter can never be 
well made known, and is very seldom apprehended, but as conceived and expressed 
in words.''— Book iv. c. 6. § 1, 2. 

From these passages it appears, that Locke conceived the use which we make of 
words in carrying on our reasonings both with respect to particular and to general 
truths, to be chiefly the effect of custom ; and that the employment of langua^, 
however convenient, is not essential to our intellectual operations. His opinion 
therefore did not coincide with that which I have ascribed to the Nominalists. 
. Ob the other hand, the foUewing passage ahow§ clearly, bow widely hii opioioa 
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4ifi«i«d from that of (he Retlists ; and indeed it would have led dm tobeHere that It 
was the same With Berkeley's, bad not the foregoing quotations contained an explicit 
declaration of the contrary. 

*' To return to general words, it is plain, by what has been said, that general and 
universal belong not to the real existence of things, but are the inventions and crea- 
tures of the understanding, made by it lor its own use, and concern only signtt 
whether words or ideas. Words are general, as has been said, when used for signs 
of general ideas, and so are applicable indifferently to many particular things \ and 
ideas are general, when they are set up as the representatives of many particular 
things : but universality belongs not to things themselves, which are all of them 
particular in their exbtence ; even those words and ideas which in their siguification 
are geoeial. — When, therefore, we quit particulars, the generals that rest are only 
Creatures of our own making ; their general nature being nothing but the capacity 
they are put iiito by the understanding, of signifying or representing many particu- 
lars. For the signification they have, is nothmg but a relation that by the mind of 
man is added to them." Book iii. c. 3, § 1 1. 

On the whole., it is evident, that Mr. Locke was neither completely satisfied with 
the doctrine ot the Nominalists, nor with that of the Realists ; and therefore I think 
it is with gcod reason, that Dr. Reid has classed him with the Conceptualists. In- 
deed, Mr. jLocke has put this manor beyond all doubt himself ; for, in explaining the 
manner in which we conceive universals, he has stated his opinion in the strong^^ 
and most paradoxical and most contradictory terms. Tlie ridicule bestowed on thia 
part of his philosophy by the Author of Martinus Scriblerus, although censured for 
unitdrness by Dr. Warburton, is almost justified by some of his expressions. 

Note (L.) page 149. 

In a letter from Leibnitz to a Scotch gentleman, (Mr. Burnet of Kemney,) dated 
in the year 1697, there is the following passage : 

<* J'ay consid^r^ avec attention le grand ouvrage du charact^re r^el, et langage 
philosophique de Monsieur Wilkins. Je . trouve qu*il y a mis une infinite de belles 
choses, et nous n'avons jamais eu une table des predicamens plus accomplie. Mais 
Tapplication pour les charact^res, et pour la langue, n*est point conforme a ce qu*on 
pouvoitet devoit faire. J'avois consider^ cette mati^re avant le livre de Monaeur 
Wilkins, quand j*^tois un jeune homme de dix neuf ans, dans mon petit livre de arte 
combinatorid, et mon opinion est que ces charactires veritablement r^els et philoso- 
phiques doivent repondre aPanalyse des pens^es. II est vray que ces charact^res 
presupposent la veritable philosophie, et ce n'est que presentement que j'oserots en- 
trependre de les f&briquer. Les objections de M. Dalgarus, et de M. wilkins, con- 
tre la m^thode veritablement philosophique, ne sont que pour excuser TimpeiieclioQ 
de leurs essais, etmarquent seulement les difficult^s qui les en ont rebut^s." 

The letter, of which this is a part, was published at the end of A Defence of Dr. 
Clarke, (which I believe is commonly ascribed to Dr. Gregory Sharpe,) and which 
was piinted at London in 1744. The person mentioned by Leibnitz under the name 
of M. Dalgarus, was evidently Geotge Dalgamot a native of Aberdeen, and author 
of a small and very rare book, entitled, " Ars Signorum, vulgd character timeersa- 
lis etlingtiaphUosophiea, qudpoterunt, homttus diver Mnmorumidiotnatumy tpa* 
tin duarum sepiimanarum, omnia animi sui sensay (in rebus familtaribusj nan 
minus intelli^ribUitery sive acribendo, sioe loquendoy mutuo communicarey guam 
Ivn^uia propriis vernaeuHs. Prater eay hine eliam poterunt heoeneSy pkUotopkim 
principta, et veram logica praxin, citius etfadUus multo imSUfere, quam ex vul' 
garibtu philosophorum scriptis.** 

It is very remarkable that this work of Dalgamo is never (at least as far as I recol- 
lect) mentioned by Wilkins ; although it appears from a letter of Charles I. prefixed 
to Dalgamo^s book, that WilJdns was one of the persons who had recommended him 
to the royal favor. 

The treatise de Arte Combinatorid is published In the second volume of Dutens* 
edition of Leibnitz's works, but it does not appear to me to throw much light on his 
views with respect to a philosophical language. 

1 must request the indulgence of the reader for adding to the length of this note, 
by quoting a passage from another performance of Leibnitz ; in which he has fallen 
into a train of thought remarkably similar to that of Mr. Hume and Dr. Campbell, ia 
the passages already quoted from them in this section. The peiformanoe is entitled^ 
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jredUaiime$ de Cfogttltiane, VerUaUy el J<ie»f,aiid is prfnted in the saeodd TtrioM 
of Diitens' edidon. 

" Plenimque autem, pnesertim in analysi longiore, non totam sinral naturam rai 
intuemur, Bed rerum loco 8igni8 utimur, quorum explicationem in presenti aliquj^ 
co^itatiooe compendii causa solemus pretermiuere, scientes, aut credentes nos eain 
habere in potestate : ita cum chitiogonuni, seu polygonum mi lie nquallum latenim 
cogito, noD semper naiuram lateris,et equaiitatis, et miltenarii (seu cubi a denario) 
eonsidero, sed vocabulis istis (quorum sensus obscure saltern , atqne imperfecte mentf 
obversatur) in animo utor loco idearum, quas de iis habeo, quoniara memini me sig- 
nificatioiiem istorum vocabulorum Iiabere, explicationem autem nunc judico neces- 
tariam non esse ; quaiem cogitationem cecam, vel etiam symbolicam appeilare so- 
leo» qua et In algebra, et in arithmetica uUmur, imo fere ubique. Et certe cum notio 
▼aide coroposita est, non possumus omnes ingredientes earn notiones simul cogitare : 
uU tamen hoc licet, vel saltern In quantum licet, cognitionem voco intuitivam. No* 
Honis dlstinctae primidvoe non alia dalur coguitio, quam intuidva, ut compositaram 
plerumque cogitado non nisi syrobolica est. 

*' Ex his jam patet, nos eorum quoque, quae disdncte cognoscimus, ideas non per- 
cipere,nisi quatenus cogitadone intuidva udmur. Et sane condngit, ut nos snpe 
&lso credamus habere in animo ideas rerum, cum falso supponimus aliquos terminos, 
quibus udmur, jam a nobis fuisse explicatos : nee verum aut certe ambiguitad obnox- 
ium est, quod aiunt aiiqui, non posse nos de re aliqua dicere, intelUgendo quod diei- 
mus, quin ejus habeamus ideam. Sfepe enim vocabula ista singula utcunque intelil- 
gimits, aut nos antea intellixisse meminimus, qui tamen hac cogitadone CKca con- 
tent! sumus, et resoludonem nodonum non satis prosequimur, fit ut latea^not contni- 
dictio, quam forte nodo composita involvit." 

Note (M.) page 164. 

Aa the passage quoted in the text is taken from a work which is but litUe known 
ifi this country, I shall subjoin the original. 

•« Qu*il me soit permis de presenter I ceux qui refusent de croire I ces perfection- 
nemens successifs de I'espice huroaine un exemple pris dans les sciences oii la 
marcbe de la v^rit^ est la plus stire, oii elle peut ^tre mesur^e avecplus de pr(£cision. 
Ces y^rit^s ^l^mentaires de g^om^trie et d'astronomie qui avoient et^ dans I'Inde et 
dans I'E^pte une doctrine occulte^ sur laquelle des pretres ambitieux avoient fond J 
leur empire, 4toient dans la Gr^ce, au temps d'Archim^de ou d'Hipparaue, de« con- 
Dofssances vulgaires enseign^es dans les ^coles communes. Dans le slide dernier, 
U auffisoit de quelques^ ann^es d'^tude pour savoir tout ce qu*Archimdde et Hippar- 
qiie avoient pu connoitre ; etaiijourd*hui deux ann^es de renseignemeot d*un pro- 
mseurvontau-dela de ce que savoient Leibnitz ou Newton. Qu^on ro^dite cet ex- 
emple, qu'on saisisse cette chaine qui s'^tend d*un pretre de Memphis k Eulef, et 
rempKt la distance immense qui les s^pare ; qu*on observe I chaque Ipoque le g^oie 
devan^ant le slide present, et la m^diocrit^ atteigoant h. ce qu*il avoit d^couvert 
dans celui qui pr^cedoit, on apprendra que la nature nous a donni les moyent 
d'^pargner le temps et de manager Tattendon, et qu'il n'existe aucune raison de 
croire que ces moyens puissent avoir un terme. On verra qu'au moment oii une 
muldtude de solutions particuliires, defaits isol^s, commencent i ^puiserTattention, 
it fadguer la m^moire, ces theories dispers^es viennent se perdre dans une ro^thode 
g^n^rale, tous les fails se r^unir dans un fait unique, et que ces generalisations, ces 
reunions r^p^t^es n*ont, comme les multiplications successives d'un nombre par lui- 
mSme, d'autre limite qu'un infmi auquel il est impossible d*atteindre." Sur Fin" 
§$ruciwn Publique, par M. Condorcet. 

Condnuadon of Note (M.) (Second Edidon.) 

How much is it to be regretted, that a doctrine so pleasing, and, at the same dme» 
eo philosophical, should have been disgraced by what has been since written by 
Condorcet and others, concerning the Perfecdbllity of Man, and its probable effect 
in banishing from the earth, Vice, Disease, and Mortality ! Surely they who can 
reconcile their minds to such a Creed, might be expected to treat with some indul- 
gence the credulity of the muldtude. Nor is it candid to complain of the slow pro- 
gress of Truth, when it is blended with similar extravagances in Philosophical Sys- 
tems. 

Whik^ however, we reject these abrardidee, so completely contradicted by the 
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wbole analogy of human affairs, we ought to guard with no lew caution against anoth- 
er Creed, much more prevalent in the present times ; — a Creed, which talcing for 
granted that all things are governed by chance or by a blind destiny, overlooks the 
beneficent arrangement made by Providence for the advancement and for the diffu- 
sion of u'cful knowledge : and, in defiance both of the moral suggestions and of the 
universal expeiience of mankind, treats with ridicule the supposed tendency of truth 
and justice to prevail finally over fa,l:^bood and iniquity. If the doctrine which en- 
courages these favorable prospects of the future fortunes of our race, leads, when 
carried to au extreme, to paradox and inconsistency ; the system which represents 
this doctrine, even when stated with due limiutions, as altogether groundlesf^ and 
vifilonary, leads, by a short and inevitable process, to the conclusions either of the 
Atheist or of the Mauichean. » n the midst, indeed, of .such scenes of violence and 
anarchy as Europe has lately witnessed, it is not always easy for the wisest and best 
of men to remain faithful to their principles and their hopes : But what must be the 
opinions and the views of those, who, during these storms and convulsions of the 
Moral world, find at once. In the apparent retrogradation of Human Reason, the 
gratification of their Political Ambition, and the secret triumph of their Sceptical 
Theories ? 

Fond, impious Man ! Think*st thou yon Sanguine Cloud, 
Rais'd by thy breath, has quench*d the Orb of Pay ? 
To-morrow, he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the Nations with redoubled ray« 

Note (N.) page 184. 

It may be proper to remark, that under the title of Eeonomi$t$t I comprehend 
not merely the disciples of Quesnatft but all those writers in France, who, about the 
same time with him, began to speculate about the natural order of political societies; 
or, in other words, about that order which a political society would of itself gradu* 
ally assume, on the supposition that law had no other object than to protect com- 
pletely the natural rights of individuals, and left evenr man at liberty to pursue his 
own interest in his own way, as long as he abstained from violating the rights of 
others. The connexion between this natural order and the improvement of man- 
kind, has been more insisted on by the biographers of Tuivot than by any other au- 
thors ; and the imperfect hints which they have given of the views of that truly 
creat man upon this important subject, leave us much room to regret that he had not 
leisure to execute a work, which he appears to have long meditated, on the princi- 
ples of moral and political philosophy. Vie de M. Turcot. Partie ii. p. 63. 

It is merely for want of a more convenient expression that I have distinguished , 
these different writers by the title of EconomUts, it Is in this extensive sense thai 
the word is commonly understood in this country ; but 1 am sensible that it is some- 
what ambiguous, and that, without the explanation which I have given, some of my 
observations might have been supposed to imply a higher admiration than I really en- 
tertain of the writings of M. Quesnay, and of the affected phraseology employed by 
his sect. 

The connexion between M. Turgot and M. Quesnay , and the coincidence of their 
opinions about the most essential principles of legislation, will I hope justify me in 
ranking the former with the Economists ; although his views seem to have been 
much more enlarged than those of his contemporaries ; and although he expressly 
disclaimed an implicit acquiescence In the opinions of any particular sect. 

■* M. Turgot 4tudia la doctrine de M. Gournay et de M. Quesnay, en profita» se In 
lendit propre ; et la combinant avec la connoisance qu*il avoit du Droit, et avec lea 
rrandes vues de legislation civile et criminelle qui avoient occup^ sa tete et inter- 
ess^ son ca;ur, parvint a en former sur le gonvemement des nations un corps de prin- 
dpes a lui, embrassanl les deux autres, et plus complet encore." — Ji£emoirt9 sur la 
Vie et les Outrages de M. Turcot, par M. Dupont, p. 40, 41. 

*' 11 a pass^ pour avoir et^ attach^ a phiseurs sectes, ou a plusieurs societ^s qu*oo 
appelait ainsi ; et les amis quMl avait dans ces societes diverges lui reprochaient saus 
cesse de n'etre pas de leur avis; et sans cesse il leur reprochait de son col^ de vou- 
loir faire communaut^ d*opinion«, et de se rendre solidaiies les uns pour les autres, 
II croyalt cette marche propre a retarder les progres memes de ieurs decouvertes.'*— 
Jlrid. p. 41, 42. 
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Note (O.) page 255. 

The foreg<Hng obseffvations on the state of the mind in sleep, and on the phenom- 
ena of dreaming, were written as long a^o as the year 1772 ; and were read (near- 
ly in the form in which they are now published) in the year 1773, in a private literary 
society in this university. K considerable number of years afterwards, at the time 
when I was occupied with very different piysuits, I happened, in turning over an 
old volume of the Scots Ma^zine, (the volume for the year 1749,) to meet with a 
short essay on the same subject, which surprised me by its coincidence with some 
ideas which had foimeriy occurred to me. I have reason to believe that this essay is 
very little known, as 1 have never seen it referred to by any of the numerous writers 
who have since treated of the human mind : nor have even heard it once mentioned in 
conversation. I had some time ago the satisfaction to learn accidentally, that the 
author was Mr. Thomas Melville, a gentleman who died at the cariy a^e of 27 ; and 
whose ingenious observations on light and colors (published in the Essays of the 
Edinburgn Philosophical Society) are well known over Europe. 

Hie passages which coincide the most remarkably with the doctrine I have stated, 
are the following. I quote the first with particular pleasure, on account of th^ sup- 
port which it gives to an opinion which I formerly proposed in the essay on Con- 
ception, and on which I have the misfortune to differ from some of my friends. 

** When I am walking up the High-street of Edinburgh, the objects which strike 
my eyes and ears give me an idea of their presence ; and this idea is lively^ full, and 
permanent, as arising from the continued operation of light and sound on the organs 
of sense. 

" Again, when I am absent from Edinburgh, but conceiving or imagining myself to 
walk up the High-street, in relating perhaps, what befell me on such an occasion, I 
have likewise in my mind an idea of what is usually seen and heard in the High- 
street ; and this idea of imagination is entirely similar to those of sensation, though 
not so strong and durable. 

« In this last instance, while the imagination lasts, be it ever so short, it Is evident 
tfiat I tMnk myself in the street of Edinburgh, as truly as when I dream I am 
there, or even as when I see vndfeel I am there. It is true, we cannot so well ap- 
ply the word belief in this case ; because the perception is not clear or steady, being 
ever disturbed, and soon dissipated, by the superior strength of intruding iensati&n ; 
yet nothine can be more absurd than to say, that a man may, in the same inifividuaJ 
inetant, believe he is in one place and imagine he is in another. No man can de- 
monstrate that the objects or sense exist without him ; we are conscious of notfainff 
but our own sensations : however, by the uniformity, regularity, consistency, and 
steadiness of the impression, we are led to believe, that they have a real and dura- 
ble cause without us ; and we observe not any thing which contradicts this opinion. 
But the ideas of imagination being transient and fleeting, can beget no such opinion, 
or habitual belief; though there is as much perceived in this case as in the former, 
namely, an idea of the object within the mind. It will be easily understood, that aH 
this is intended to obviate an objection that might be brought against the similarity 
of dreaming and imagination, from our believing in sleep that all is reaL But there 
to one fiict, that plaimy sets them both on a parallel, that in sleep we often recollect 
that the scenes which we behold are a oaere dream, in Ae same manner as a person 
awake is habitually conduced that the representations of his imag'jiation are fieti- 
tioas." 

* * In this e^say we make no inquiry into tlie state of the body in sleep. 
' * * If the operations of the mind in sleep can be fairly deduced from the same 
causes as its operations when awake, we are certainly advanced one considerable 
step, though the causes of these latter should be still unknown. The doctrine of 
gravitation, which is (he most wonderful and extensive discovery in the whole com- 
pass of human science, leaves the descent of heavy bodies as great a mystery as 
evor. In philosophy, as in geometry, the whole art of investigation lies in reducing 
things that are dimcult, intricate, and remote, to what is simpler and easier of access^ 
by pursuine and extending the analogies of nature." 

C>n lookibg over the same essay, I find an observation which I stated as my own 
in page 111 of this work. *' The mere imagination of a tender scene in a romance, 
or drama will draw tears from the eyes of those who know very well, when they re- 
eoQect themselves, that the whole is fictitious. In the mean time they must con- 
ceive it as real ; and from this supposed reality arises all its influence on the humatt 
mind." 

VOL I. 62 
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Continuation of Note (O.) (Second Edition.) 

Soon after the publication of the First Edition of this work, a difficulty was start- 
ed to mc with respect to my conclusions, concerning the state of the mind in sleep, 
by my excellent friend Mr. Provost of Geneva ; a gentleman who has long held a 
hish rank in the republic of letters, and to whose valuable correspondence I have 
onen been indebted for much pleasure and instruction. The same difficulty was 
proposed to me, nearly about the same time, by another friend, (then at a veiy early 
period of life,) who has since honorably distinguished himself by his observations 
on Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia ; the first fruits of a philosophical genius, which, I trust, 
is destined for yet more important undertakings.* 

As Mr. Prevost has, in the present instance, kindly aided me in the task of re> 
moving his own objection, I shaU take the liberty to borrow his words : 

<* Sans Taction de la Volenti point d'efibrt d*attention. Sans quelque effort d'at- 
tention point de Souvenir. Dans le Sommeil, Paction de la Volenti est suspenduc. 
Conunent done reste-t-U quelque Souvenir des Songes ? 

" Je vols bien deux ou trois r^ponses a cette difficult^. Quant a present, elles se 
r^duisent a dire, ou que dans un Sommeil parfait, il n'y a nul Souvenir, et que la oik 
il y a Souvenir, le Sommeil n*^toit pas parfait ; ou que Taction de la Yolont^ qui 
suiffit pourle Souvenir n'est pas suspendue dans le Sommeil ; que ce degr^ d'activt- 
t^ reste a Tame ; que ce n'est, pour ainsi dire, qu'une Yolont^ ^l^mentaire et com- 
me insensible." 

I am abundantly sensible of the force of this objection ; and am fiir from being sat' 
isfied, that it is in my power to reconcile completely the apparent inconsistency. 
The general conclusions, at the same time, to which I have been led, seem to re- 
sult so necessarily from the facts I have stated, that even although the difficulty in 
question should remain for the present unsolved, it would not, in my opinion, ma- 
terially affect the evidence on which they rest In all our inquiries, it is of conse- 
quence to remember, that when we have once arrived at a general principle by a 
careful induction, we are not entitled to reject it, because we may find ourselves un- 
able to explain from it, synthetically, all the phenomena in which it is concerned. 
The Newtonian Theory of the Tides is not the less certain, that some apparent ex- 
ceptions occur to it, of which it is not easy (in consequence of our imperfect know- 
ledge of the local circumstances by which, in particular cases, the effect is modified) 
to give a satisfactory explanation. 

Of the solutions suggested by Mr. Provost, the first coincides most nearly with my 
own opinion ; and it approaches to what I have hinted (in page 109 of this work) 
concerning the seeming exceptions to my doctrine, which may occur in those cases 
where sleep is partial. A strong confirmation of it, undoubtedly, may be derived 
firom the experience of those persons (several of whom I have happened to meet with) 
who never recollect to have dreamed, excepting when the soundness of their sleep 
was disturbed by some derangement in their general health, or by some accident 
which excited a bodily sensation. 

Another solution of^the difficulty might perhaps be derived from the facts (stated 
in page 78 of this volume) which prove, " &at a perception, or an idea, which pass- 
es through the mind, without leaving any trace in the memory, may yet serve to in- 
troduce other ideas connected with it by the Laws of Association.'^ 

From this principle it follows, that if any one of the more remarkable circumstan- 
ces in a dream should recur to us ailer we awake, it might (without our exerting 
during sleep that attention which is essential to memory) revive tiie same concatena- 
tion of particulars with which it was formerly accompanied. And what is a dream, 
but such a concatenation of seendnz events presenting itself to the imagination dur- 
ing our waking hours ; the origin oi which we learn by experience to refer to that 
interval which is employed in sleep ; — finding it impossible to connect it with any 
specific time or place in our past history ? One thing is certain, that we cannot, by 
any direct acts of recollection, recover the train of our sleeping dioughts, as we can, 
in an evening, review the meditations of the preceding day. 
' Another cause, it must be owned, presents an obstacle to such efforts of recoUec* 
tion ; and b, perhaps, adequate of itself to explain the fiict. During the day, we 
have many aids to memory which are wanting in sleep (those, in particular, which 
are furnished by the objects of our external senses ;) and of these aids we never 
fail to avail ourselves, in attempting to recollect the thoughts hi which the day has 
been spent. We consider in what place we were at a particular time, and what 
persons and things we there saw ; endeavouring thus.to lay hold of our intellectaal 
.— . — ^ I 

^ObwnratioMontheZooiianiaorDr.Darwin. By Thomai Bzown, Eiq. Edinbnifk, 1796. 
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processes, by means of the sensible objects with which they were associated : and 
yet, with all these advantaeesi the account which most men are able to give of their 
meditations at the close of a long summer's day, will not be found to require many 
sentences. As, in sleep, our communication with the external worid is completeW 
interrupted, it is not surprising, that the memory of our dreams should be much 
more imperfect than that of our waking thbuehts ; even supposing us to bestow, at 
the moment, an equal degree of attention on both. 

It is of more importance to remark, in the present argument, that those persons 
who are subject to SomnamhuUsm, seldom, if ever, retain any recollection of the ob- 
jects of their perceptions, while under the influence of this disorder. If the princi- 
ples I have endeavoured to establish be just, this is a necessary consequence of 
their inattention to what then passes around them ; an Inattention of which nobody 
can doubt, who has had an opportunity of witnessing the vacant and unconscious 
stare which their eyes exhibit. The same fiict illustrates stfongly the suspension, 
during sleep, of those voluntary powers, to which tiie operations both of mind and 
body are at other times subjected. 

These considerations derive additional evidence from a common remark, that idle 
people are most apt to dream, or, at least, to recollect their dreams. The Oioughts 
of the busy and or the studious are directed by their habitual occupations into a 
particular channel ; and the spontaneous course of their ideas is checked, and turn- 
ed aside, by the unremitted activity of their minds. In the heedless and dissipated, 
the thoughts wander carelessly from object to object, according to the obvious rela- 
tions of resemblance and of analogy, or of vicini^ in place and time. As these are 
the prevailing principles of association in sleep, the chances that the dreams of such 
men shall be again presented to them in the course of the following dky, are infinite- 
ly multiplied. 

Which of these solutions approaches most neariy to the real state of the fact, I do not 
presume to decide. I think it probable, that both of tiiem are entitied to notice, in 
comparing the phenomena of dreaming with the general principles to which I have 
endeavoured to refer them. In cases where our dreams are occasioned by bodily sen- 
sations, or by bodily indisposition, it may be expected that the disturbed state of our 
rest will prevent that total cessation oi the power of attention^ which takes place 
when sleep is profound and complete ; and, in such instances, the attention which is 
given to our passinc thoughts, may enable us aflervFards to retrace them by an act of 
recollection. On 3ie other hand, the more general fact unquestionably is, that at 
the moment of our awaking, the interval spent in sleep presents a total blank to the 
memory ; and yet, it happens not unirequently, that, at the distance of hours, some 
accidental circumstance occurring to our thoughts, or suggested to us from without, 
revives a long train of particulars associated in the mind with each other ; to which 
train (not being able to account otherwise for the concatenation of its parts) we give 
the name of tLjDream. 

After all, I am veiv far from supposing that I have exhaused this subject; and I 
■hall be fully satisfied with the success of my inquiries, if those who are oualified to 
distinguish between legitimate and hypothetical theories shall admit, that I have 
pointed out the plan on which these pnenomena should be studied, and have made 
some progress (how small soever) towards its execution. Much additional light, I 
am sensible, might have been easily thrown on this part of our constitution, as weU 
as upon many oUiers, if I had not imposed on myself the restraint of adhering, wher- 
ever it was at aU po»aibIe, to the modes of speaking employed by my predecessors in 
describing our mental operations. 

* One remark I must beg leave to recommend to the consideration of those who may 
hereafter engage in this research ; that, among the astonishing appearances exhibited 
ty the mind in sleep, a very large proportion are precisely analogous to those of 
which we are every moment conscious while awi^e. If the exciting causes, for ex- 
ample, of our Dreams seem mysterious and inscrutable, is not the fact the same with 
the oriein of every idea or thought which spontaneously solicits our notice ? The 
only dmerence is, that in the latter instance, in consequence of long and constant 
familiarity, they are surveyed by all with little wonder, and by most -with hardly any 
attention. In the former instance, they rouse the curiosity of the most illiterate, 
from their comparative infrequency, and from the contrast which, in some respects, . 
they present to the results of^ our habitual experience. — It v» thus, that a peasant who 
has been accustomed from his infancy to see, without any emotion, the fall of heavy 
hodies to the ground, never fails to express the liveliest admiration when he first wit- 
\ the powers of the loadstone. 
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In such cases, the researcbes of genuine science have a tendency to produce tiro 
moral effects equally beneficial. The one is t6 illustrate the unity of design in na- 
ture, by reconcilinir what seems, from its rarity or singularity, to be mysterious or in- 
comprehensible, with the general laws which are familiarized to us by daily experi- 
ence ; the other, to counteract the effects of familiarity in blunting our naiural 
curiosity with rcitpect to these laws, by leading the thoughts to some of their more 
curious and apparently anomalous applications. 

The phenomena of Dreaming may perhaps, in this last point of view, fonn an 
article not altogether useless in the Natural History of man ; inasmuch as they con- 
tribute to attract oui attention to those intellectual powers, from which it is so apt to 
bo withdrawn by that external worid, which affords the first, and (for the conunon 
purposes of life) the most interesting field for their exercise. In my own case, at 
least, this supposition has been exactly verified ; as the speculations conceming the 
human mind which I have ventured to present to the pubKc, all took their rise from 
the subject to which this note refers. The observations which I have stated with 
respect to it in the text (excepting a very few paragraphs since added) were written 
at the age of eighteen, and formed a part of the first philosophical essay which I 
recollect to have attempted. The same essay contained the substance of what I 
have introduced in chapter third, conceming the belief accompanying conception ; 
and of the remarks stated in the third section of chapter fifth, on the extent of the 

{>ower which the mind has over the train of its thoughts. When I was afterwarda 
ed professionally, at the distance of many years, to resume the same studies, this 
short manuscript was almost the only memorial I had preserved of these &vorite 
pursuits of my eariy youth ; and from the views which it recalled to toe, insensibly 
arose the Analysis I have since undertaken of our intellectual fiiculties in general. 

For some indulgence to the egotism of this note, I must trust to the good nature 
of my readers. It has been lengthened much beyond my original intention, by an 
anxiety (not, I hope, unpardonable in an Author) to fix the date of some of my dis- 
quisitions and conclusions, of which it is highly probable I maV magnify the im- 
portance beyond their just value. The situation of a public teacher, (I must beg 
leave to add,) by giving an immediate circulation to the doctrines he delivers, expooes 
him to many inconveniences which other classes of literary men have in their pow-* 
er to avoid. 

Before concluding these remarks, I cannot help reminding my readers once more, 
that my fundamental principle with respect to the state of the mind in sleep is,-— not, 
that the power of volition is then suspended ; but, that the vifluenee itf' the toUl 
over the faculties both of mind and body is then interrupted. (See pp. 242, 2489 
244, 246* ) I mention this chiefly, in order to mark the difference between my doe- 
trine and that maintained in Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia. According to this ingenioos 
writer, " the power of volition is totally suspended in perfect sleep." (Zoononiia» 
vol. i. p. 815)—" In the JhcubtM,'* he observes, " the deeire of moving the body is 
painfully exerted ; but the power of moving it, or voUOont is incapable, of action 
till we awake.'* (p. 288.) Would he not have stated the fact more correctly, if he 
had said, tiiz,t volition is painfully exerted ; but that the power of moving the body it 
suspended ? In the very accurate phraseology of Mr. Locke, ** volition is an act of 
the mind, knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of 
the man, by employing it in, or witholding it from any particular action." This act 
of the mind. Dr. Darwin expresses by the word desire ; an indistinctness still ex- 
tremely common among metaphysical writere ; aldiough it was long ago remarked 
and censured by the eminent author just quoted : " I find," says Locke, ** the wiU 
often confounded with desire^ and one put for the other ; and that by men, who 
would not willingly be thought, not to have very distinct notions of thuin, and not 
to have written very deariy about them." Essay on Human Uhderstanmng, vol. i. 
p. 203. 18th edition. 

Note (P.) page 267. 

Dr. Reid has, with great truth, observed, that Des Cartes' reasonings against the 
existence of the secondary qualities of matter, owe all their plausibiSty to the am- 
biguity of words. — When he affirms, for example, that the smell of a rose is not in 
'the flower but in the nund, his proposition amounts only to this, that the rose is not 
conscious of the sensation of smell ; but it does not follow from Des Cartes' reason- 
ings, that there is no quality in the rose which excites the sensation of smell in the 
mind ; — which is all that any person means when he speaks of the smell of that 
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flower. For tlie word gmeU^ like the names of all secondary quaUties, signifies two 
things, a sensation in the mind, and the unknown quality which fits it to ezdte that 
sensation.* The same remade applies to that process of reasoning by which Dee 
Cartes attempts to prove that there is no heat in fire. 

All this, I think, will be readily allowed with respect to smells and tastes, and also 
with respect to heat and cold ; concerning which I agree with Dr. Reid, in think* 
ing that Des* Cartes' doctrine, when cleared of that air of mystery which it derives 
firom the ambiguity of words, differs veiv little, if at ail, from the commonly received 
^ notions. But the case seems to be diflferent with respect to colors, of the nature ol 
' which the vulgar are apt to form a very confused conception, which the pliUosophy 
of Des Cartes has a tendency to correct Dr. Reid has justly distinguished the 
quaUity of color from what he calls the appearance of color which last can only 
eadst m a mind.f Now I am disposed to believe, that when the vulgar speak oif 
color, they conunonly mean the appearance of color ; or rather they associate the 
appearance and its cause so intimately together, that they find it impossible to think 
of them separetely.| The sensation of color never forms one simple object of at- 
tention to the mind like those of smell and taste ; but eveiy time we are conscious 
of It, we perceive at the same time extension and figure. Hence it is, that we ^aoA 
it impossible to conceive color without extension, though certainly there is no more 
necessary connezion between them, than between extension and smell. 

From this habit of associating the two together, we are led also to assign them 
the same place, and to conceive the different colors, or (to use*Dr. Reid*s language) 
the appearance of the different colois, as somethiiaig spread over the surfi^es of 
bodies. I own that when we reflect on the subject with attention, we find this con- 
ception to be indistinct, and see clearly that the appearance of color can exist only 
in a mind : But still it is some confused notion of this sort, which every man is dis- 
posed to form who has not been very familiarly conversant with philosophical inqui- 
ries. — I find, at least, that such is flie notion which most readily presents itself to my 
own mind. 

Nor is this reference of the sensation, or appearance of color, to an external object, 
a &ct altogether singular in our constitution. It is extremely analogous to the re- 
ference which we uways make, of the sensations of touch to those parts of the 
body where the exciting causes of the sensations exist. If I strike my hand against 
a hard object, I naturally say, that I feel pain in my hand. The philosophical truth 
is, that I perceive the cause of the pain to be applied to that part of my body. The 
sensation itBclf I cannot refer in point of place to the hand, without conceiving the 
soul to be spread over the body by difiusion. 

A still more striking analogy to the fact under our consideration, occurs in those 
sensations of touch wnich we refer to a place beyond the Umite of the body; as in 
4lw case of pain fek in an amputated limb. 

The very intimate combination to wfakh the foregoing obsei^rations on the eeasa- 
tion of color relate, is taken notice of by D'Alembert in the Eneyclopidie, as one 
of the most curious phenomena of the human mind. 

* Boom jodioious remarloi on Uua ambigoity in tha oamefl of secondary qualiUei, u« made by 
BCalobrancna. 

** It u only,*' sayi he, " lince the time of Des Cartes, that thoM oonfliaed and indotenninate qoet- 
tions, whether fire is hot, frass green, and sunr sweet, philosophers are in ose to answer, hy distin- 
guishinf the equivocal meaning of the words expressing sensible qualities. If b]r heat, eold, and 
■avoor, yon understand such and such a disposition of parts, or some unknown ^motion of insensible 
particles, then fire is hot, grass green, and sugar sweet. But if by boat and other qualities rou under- 
stand what I feel by fire, what I see in grass, Slc. fire is not hot, nor grass green ; for the beat I Ael, 
and the colors I see, are onlr in the soul." 

t Dr. Akenside, in one of his Notes on his Fi.BASoaas of InAoiifATioif, obsenres, that colors, at 
apprehended by the mind, do not exist in the body. By this qaalification, be plainly means to distin- 
gulah what Dr. Reid caUs the appearance of color, frmn color considered as a quality of matter. 

X Dr. Reid is of opinion, that the vulgar always mean to express by the word eoloTf a quality, and 
not a sensation. ** Color," says he^ " lUfiers from other secondary qualities in this, that whereas the 
name of the quality is sometimes given to the sensation which indicates it, and is occasioned by it. 
we never, as Tar as I can judge, give the name of color to the sensation, but to the quality only." 
Thu question is of no consequence for us to discuss at present, as Dr. Reid acknowledges in the IbK 
* ~'iig panage, that the sensation and quality are so intimately united together in the mind, that 
seem to form only one simple object of thought. When we think or speak of any partwnlar 
, howavor simple the notion may seem io be which is presented to the imagination, it is really in 
aome sort compounded } it involves an unknown cause and a known eflbct. The name of color belonga 
indeed to the cause only, and not to the efiect. But as the cause is unknown, we can form no distinct 
eoneeption of it, but by its lelatioo to the known eflhct. And therefbre both lo tofsthar in the ini> 
mgamtiam, and an ao ekwely onated that they are ■ustatoa for tee sample objaet «r Choagirt." !»- 
fwry Mto IA« Aismm MM, chap. vi. ttet. 4. 
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** n est txha Evident que le mot eouiewrne d^signe aucune propri^t^ du coqM» 
maifl seulement une modificatioii de notre ame ; que la blancheur, par example, la 
rougeur, &c. n'exutent que dans nous, et nuUement dans le corps auxquels nous lee 
rapportons ; n^anmoins par une habitude prise des notre eniance, c'est une chose 
tres singuliire et digne de I'attention des mltaph^sidens, que ce penchant que nous 
avons a rapporter a une substance mat^rielle et divisible, ce qui appartient r^ellement 
a une substance spiiilueUe et simple ; et rien n'est peut-etre plus extraordinaire dan« 
les operations de notre ame, que de la voir transporter hors d*elle-meme et ^tendie, 
pour ainsi dire, ses sensations sur une substance a laquelle elles ne peuvent appar- 
tenir." 

From the following passage in Condillac's lYaitS des SensaHofu, it appears that the 
phenomenon here remarked by D*Alembert, was, in Condiilac*s opinion, the natural 
and obvious effect of an early and habitual association of ideas. I quote it with the 
greater pleasure, that it contains the happiest illustration I have seen of the doctrine 
which I have been attempting to explain. 

« On pourroit &ire une supposition, oii Podorat apprendroit ajuger pai£utement 
des grandeurs, des figures, des situations, et des distances. II euffiroit d'un cot^ de 
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int^rieure autant de points distincts qu*il y en a sur les surfaces d'oill ils seroient ri- 
flechis. 

" En pareU cas, nous contracterions bientot lliabitude d'^tendre les odeurs sur les 
objets, et les philosophes ne manquerolent pas de dire, que Todorat n'a pas beeoin 
des lemons du toucher pour appercevoir des grandeurs et des figures." iBvmres de 
CoNDiJ^ULc^Edit, Jinut, vol. v. p. 223. 

Note (Q.) page 268. 

*< Yerum quidem est, quod hodieriu musici sic loqui soleant (acutum in alto reputan- 
tes et grave in imo) quodque ex Grsecis recentioribus nonnulli sic aliquando (sed raro) 
loquuti videantur ; apud quos sensim inolevit mos sic loquendi.— -Sed antiquiotee 
Grcci plane contrarium (grave reputantes in alto et acutum in imo). Quod etiam ad 
Boethii tempera continuatum est, qui in schematismls suis, grave^ semper in summo 
ponit, et acutum In imo." David Grsoby, in Prafat, ad edit, euam JSucUd. Op, 
Oxon. 1703. 

The association to which, in modem times, we are habituated from our infancy, 
between the ideas of acute and high, and between those of grave and low, is ac- 
counted for by Dr. Smith, in his Harmonics, from the foripation of the voice insin^ 
ing ; which Aristides Quiutllianus thus describes : « Tintm }li h fdt fimfymtt n^ymtu 
Jfcfw^i^^Mv r«v imuitMTH> i V H^v^ns i^ir^xSit ^^•ttftivw, &c. £t quidem gravitas fit, 
ai ex inferiore partet (gutturis) spiiitus sursum feratur, acumen vero, si per eumnuun 
partem prorumpat ; " (as Meibomius translates it in his notes.) See Smith's .fior- 
monicsj p. 3. 

Dr. Beattie, in his ingenious Essay on Poetry and Music, says, it is probable that 
the deepest or gravest sound was called eumma by the Romans, and the shriUest or 
acutest ima: and he conjectures, that " this mi^t have been owing to the construc- 
tion of their instruments; the string that sounded the former, being perhaps highest 
in place, and that which sounded the latter, lowest." If this conjecture Covad be 
verified, it would afford a proof from the tact, how liable the mind is to be influenced 
in this respect by casual combinations. 

Note (R.) page 291. 

The difference between the effects of (issociation snd of tmoginatton, (in the sense 
in which I employ these words,^ in heightening the pleasure or the pain produced on 
the mind by external objects, will appear fipom 3ie following remarks : 

1. As far as the association of ideas operates in heightening pleasure or pain, the 
mind is passive : and accordingly where such associations are a source of inconven- 
ience, they are seldom to be cured by an effort of our volition, or even by reasoning ; 
but by the gradual formation of contrary associations. Imagination is an active ex- 
ertion of the mind ; and although it may often be difficult to restrain it, it is plainly 
distineuishable in theory from the associations now mentioned. 

2. In every case in which the association of ideas operates, it is implied that some 
pleasure or pam is recalled which was felt by the mind before. I visit, for example. 
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a scene where I have been once happy ; and the sig^t of it affecti me, on that ac« 
count, with a degree of pleasure, which I should not have received f>om any other 
scene equally beautifiil. I shall not inquire, whether, in such cases, the associated 
pleasure arises immediatelu upon the sight of the object, and without the interven- 
tion of any train of thought ; or whether it is produced by the recollection and 
conception of former occurrences which the perception recalls. On neither suppo- 
sition does it imply the exercise of that creative power of the mind to which we 
have given the name of imagination. It is true, that commonly, on such occasions, 
imagination is busy ; and our pleasure is much heightened by the coloring which she 
ffives to the objects of memory. But the difference between the effects which arise 
from the operation of this faculty, and those which result from association, is not, on 
tiiat account, the les^ real. 

The influence of imagination on happiness is chiefly felt by cultivated minds. 
That of association extends to all ranks of men, and furnishes the chief instrument 
of education ; insomuch that whoever has the regulation of the associations of 
another from early in&ncy, is, to a great degree, the arbiter of his happiness or mis- 

Some veiy ingenious writers have employed the word association in so extensive 
a sense, as to comprehend, not only imagination, but all the other faculties of the 
mind. Wherever the pleasing or the painful effect of an object does not depend 
solely on the object itself, but arises either wholly or in part trom some mental ope- 
ration to which the perception of it gives rise, the effect is referred to association. 
And, undoubtedly, this language may be employed with propriety, if the word osso- 
eiaiion be applied to all the ideas and feelings which may arise in the mind, in 
consequence of the exercise which the sight of the object may give to the imagina- 
tion, to the reasoning powers, and to the other principles of our nature. But in tUs 
work, and particulariy in the second part of chap. v. I employ the word association 
in a much more limited sense ; to express the effect which an object derives from 
Ideas, or from feelines which it does not necessarily suggest, but which it uniformly 
recalls to the mind. In consequence of early and long continued habits. 

Note (S.) page 804. 

The foHowing passage from Malebranche will be a sufficient specimen of the com- 
mon theories with respect to memory. 

*' In order to give an explanation of memory, it should be called to mind, that all 
our different perceptions are affixed to the changes which happen to the fibres of the 
principal parts of tne brain, wherein the soul particulariy resides. 

" Tliis supposition being laid down, the nature of the memoir is explained : fbr as 
the branches of a tree, which have continued for some time bent after a particular 
manner, preserve a readiness and facility of being bent afresh in the same manner ; 
so the fibres of the bnin, having once received certain impressions from the cur- 
rent of the ammal spirits, and from the action of the objects upon them, retain for a 
coneidenble time some facility of receiving the same dispositions. Now the memory 
consists only in that promptness or facility ; since a man thinks upon the same things, 
whenever the brain receives the same impressions." * 

« The most considerable diflferences," says the same Author in anoflier passage, 
" that are found in one and the same person, during his whole life, are in his infancy, 
in his maturity, and in his old age. The fibres in the brain in a man's childhood are 
iof^, flexible, and delicate ; a riper age dries, hardens, and corroborates them ; but in 
old age they grow altogether mflexible, gross, and intermixed with superfluous ha- 
mors, which the faint and languishing heat of fliat m is no longer able to disperse : 
for as we see that the fibres which compose the flesh harden by time, and that the 
flesh of a young partridge is without dispute more tender than that of an old one, so. 
the fibres of the brain of a child, or a young person, must be more soft and delicate 
than those of persons more advanced in vears. 

** We shall understand the ground and the occasion of these changes, if we con- 
sider that the fibres are continually agitated by the animal spirits, whi6h whiri about 
fliem in many different manners : for as the wmds parch and diy the earth bv their 
blowing upon it, so the animd spbits, by their perpetual agitation, render by deerees 
the greatest part of the fibres or a man's brain more dry, more dose, and solid ; so 
that persons more stricken in age must necessarily have them almost always more 

* Book U. ehap. 5. (Pago M of TATi.oa*k TiaiisL) 
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infleiible than tfaoae of a lesser standing. And as for thoee of the same age, dmnk* 
ardsy who for many yean together have drank to excess either wiDe, or oflier sudi 
faktozicatuig liquors, must needs have them more solid and more inflexible than theoe 
who have abstained from the use of such kind of liquors all their lives." * 

Note(T.) page 851. 

^'Though Sir Isaac's memory was much decayed in the last years of his life, I 
found he perfectly understood his own writings, contrary to what I had frequendy 
heard in discourse from many persons. This opinion of theirs might arise, perhaps, 
from his not being always ready at speaking on these subjects, when it might be 
expected he should. But as to this it may be observed, that great geniuses are 
frequently liable to be absent, not only in relation to common life, but with regard to 
some of the parts of science they are the best informed of. Inventors seem to 
treasure up in their minds what they have found out, after another manner than those 
do the same things, who have not this inventive faculty. The former, when they 
have occasion to produce their knowledge, are, in some measure, obliged immedi- 
ately to investigate part of what they want For this they are not equally fit at all 
times ; so it has often happened, that such as retain things chiefly by a veiy strong 
memory, have appeared off-hand more expert than the discoverers themselves." 
Prrfaee to Pemberton's Vtevo of Newton's PhUoBophy. 

Note (U.) page 887. 

** Going over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it ; this is so far from necessarily or certainly conducing to form a 
habit of it in him who thus employs himself, that it may harden the mind in a con- 
trary course, and render it gradually more insensible ; i. e. form a habit of insensa- 
bili^ to all moral obligations. For, from our very faculty of habitSi passive impres- 
sions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passine through the 
mind, are felt less sensibly : being accustomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i. e. les- 
sens fear ; to distress, lessens the passion of pity ; to instances of others* mortality, 
lessens the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these two olwervations 
together, that practical habits are formed and strengthened by repeated acts ; and 
that passive impressions grow weaker by being repeated upon us ; it must follow, 
tfiat active halnts may be gradually forming and strengthening by a course of acting 
upon such and such motives and excitements, whilst Oiese motives and excitements 
themselves are, by proportionable degrees, growing less sensible, i. e. are continually 
less and less sensibly felt, even as the active habits strengthen. And experience con- 
firms this : for active principles, at the very time they are less lively in perception 
than they were, are found to be, somehow, wrought more thoroughly into Uie temper 
and character, and become more efiectual in iimuencing our practice. The three 
things just mentioned may afford instances of it Perception of danger is a natunl 
excitement of passive fear and active caution : and by being inured to danger, habits 
of the latter are gradually wrought, at the same time that the former gradually les- 
sens. Perception of distress in others, is a natural excitement passively to pity, and 
actively to relieve it: but let a man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and. relieve 
dis tres s e d penons, and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected witii the 
various miseries of life with which he must become acquainted ; when yet, at the 
same time, benevolence, considered not as a passion, but as a practical principle of 
action, will strengthen : and whilst he passively compassionates the distressed leas, 
he will acquire a greater aptitude actively to assist and befriend them. So also, at 
the same time that the daily instances of men's dying around us, gives us daUy a 
less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of our own mortality, such instances 
greatly contribute to the strengthening a practical regard to it in serious men ; i. e. 
to forming a habit of acting with a constant view to it" Butler's Analogy, pe^e 
122. 8d edit 

* Book u. ehsp. 6. (Pago 56 of TATLom'i Tranal.) 
ESD OF VOL. I. 
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** Habits/' says Locke, " seem to be but trains of moci(m in the ani- 
bmI apirks, wkich, onoe set wrfgoing, contiaae in the same steps the? 
had been used to, which, by often treading, are worn into a smootn 
patL"» 

* (Foot ^ote.} This theoiy, with respect to BahU», Is reiy closel]^ copied jErom 
Malebrancfae. ** H faut remarqaer que lea eaprits Be trouvent paa t6ujour8 les che- 
iDiDs, par oA ila doivent passer, aaaez ouverto et aisez Ubrea ; et aue cela fait, que 
noua avona de 1* difficult^ k remuer, par exemple, les doigta avec la viteaae qui eat 
D^cessaire pour jouer dea iDfltrumeiis de muaique, ou lea muscles qui aeryeot a la 
pronondation, pour prononcer les mota d'une langue ^traog^re ; mals que peu i pen 
lea esprits animauz, par leur eoun continuel, ourrent et applanissent ces chemma. 
ensorte qa' a?ec le tema, ils ae trottvent plus de resistance. Car c*eat dans U iaciliti 
' que lea eapiits animaux ont de passer dans les m^mbres de notm corps, que coo- 
sistent les habitudes."— JiedL d$ la Viriii^ Ur. 0. chap. 6. 

PagedB. 

(Foot JfoU.) ** Mus error est, quod post snigulaa sdentias et artes suas in rlassos 
distiiibutas» moz a pteiisque universal reium cognitioni et phUosophie piiouB renun- 
datuc ; quod quidem prolectui doctiinarum ininiiriwimnm est PiospectatioDes fiunt 
e tunibus, aut locis prasaltia ; et impossibile est,Qt quis ezploret remotiorea inteiio- 
leaq^e adentie aliciuus partes, si stet siqter piano qfusdem scieBti»» neque altioiis 
sdentitt vduti specmam conscendat" 

Omnium antem gravissimus error, fcc kc. 

Page 68. 

'' From this view of the subject, it follows that it is the external 
ebjects themsekes, and not any species or images of these objects, that 
the mind perceives ; and that, although, by the constitution of our 
nature, certain sensations are rendered the constant antecedents of our 
perceptions, yet it is just as difficult to explain how our perceptions are 
obtained by their means, as it would be, upon the supposition that the 
VOL. I. 53 
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mind were all at once inspired with them, without any eoncomitant 

sensations whatever." * 

* (Foot J^ote,) This language has been objected to, at bordering on ni]riUciam» 
whereas, in truth, it Is merely a statement of a fatty accompanied with an adcowl- 
edgment of our total ignorance of the manner in which it is to be explained. Is it 
any thing more tiian an extension to the phenomena of perception, of what Biifr. 
Hume has so justly and so profoundly remained concerning the phenomena of ▼olunta- 
ly motion ? *' Is there ant prin ciple in jlul katurb more mtsteriouv 

tnAJt THE UNIOlf or SOUL AlfD BOOT, BY WHICH A SUPPOSED SPIRITUAL SUB- 
STANCE ACQUIRES SUCH AN INFLUENCE OVER A MATERIAL ONE, THAT THE 
MOST REPINED THOUGHT IS ABLE TO ACTUATE THE GROSSEST MATTER ? WeRB 
WE EMPOWERED, BT A SECRET WlSlt, TO REMOVE MOUNTAINS, OR CONTROX. 
THE PLANETS IN THEIR ORBITS, THIS EXTENSIVE AUTHORITY WOULD NOT BE 
MORE EXTRAORDINARY NOR MORE BEYOND OUR COMPREHENSION.'* I do DOt 

know that Mr. Hume was ever charged with any tendency to myslidsm ; and yet 
the two cases seem to me to be perfectly analogous. 

Page Q^^^CawtinuaiiQn ofihtfooi note after the Latin quotoHmfrom 

Dr. Chregory.) . 

In Gibbon's Posthumous Works, I find a statement stfll more carious, as it relates to 
the number of words pronounced in a piven time by a speaker, in the course of an 
extempore speech. " As 1 was waiting m the manager's box at Mr. Hastings's trial in 
Westminster Hall, I had the curiosity to inquire of the short-hand writer bow many 
words a ready and rapid orator might pronounce in an hour ? From 7000 to 7600 
was the answer. The medium of 7200 will afford 120 words in each second." — 
Vol. I. p. 172. 

In the instance, however, here referred to by Oiblnm, the buslneas of aiticuiatlao 
forms but a very inconsiderable part of the voluntary exertions the speaker is inces- 
santly making. One of his 'efforts, and a very complicated and wonderful one^ is 
taken notice of by Quinctilian in the following passage : " But, after all, what Ik ex- 
temporary speaking, but a vigorous exertion of memory ? * For when we are speak- 
ing of one thing, we are premeditating another that we are about to speak. This 
premeditation is carried forwards to o&er objects, and whatever discoveries it makes. 
It deposits them In the memory ; and thus the invention having placed it there, the 
memory becomes a kind of intermediate instrument that hands it to the elocution." 
(** Quid ? extemporalis oratio non alio mihi videtur mentis vigore constare. Nam 
dum alia dicimus, qus dicturi sumus, intuenda sunt : ita, cum semper cogitatio, ultra 
Id quod est, lonfdua querit, quicquid interim repent, quodammodo apud memoriam 
deponit ; quod ilia, quasi media quasdam manus, acceptum ab inventione, tradit elocu- 
tioni.")--QiMfu:fi/tan. Lib. xi. Cap. ii. 

A much more comprehensive view, however, of this astonishingly complicated 
exertion of the mind is given by Dr. B^id. 

*< From what caose does it happen^ that a good speaker no sooner conceives what 
he would express, tlian the letters, syllables, and words arrange themselves according 
to innumerable rules of speech, while Ke never thinks of these rules ? Hc means to 
express certain sentiments ; in order to do this properly, a se1e!^ction most be made of 
the materials out of many thousands. He makes this selection without any expense 
of time or thought. The materials selected must be arranged in a particular order, ac- 
cording to innumerable rules of grairfifter» rfaeitoric, and logic, and accompanied with 
a particular tone and emphasis. He does all this as it were by inspiration, without 
thinkin^r of any of those rules, and 'without breikmg one of them." 

** This art, if it werer net so . cfmniDn« would appi^ar mora wonderful, than that a 
man should dance blind-fold amidst a thousand burning plough-shares, without being 
burnt. Yet all this may be done by habit." — {Bisays on the Jtetht Powein tfMunt 
410 Edit p. 119.)n .' . 

It must be owmedi thut itis (UCMiU tp cotk^ive that, in such a case as this^ there 
is a separate act of th^ will ac(Company}ng,jali the intellectual operations here de- 
' scribed ; and therefore it is not surprising tnat some philosophers should have attempt- 
ed to keep the difficulty out of sSgfati by the use of one of th^se convenient phn 
•' "i • ^ ' -■ ' 'M * t( } 

' ' "^^Aad^yfteMiiimllAAsttyteMadasd: 
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to WMcb ft If not poMlblo to tmieK a clear or a pradse Idea. Thb, at least, I most 
confoM, ifl the case with me, with respect to the words meehaniccdf oiutomatiealt and 
argtmkpl, as employed on this occasion. 

1 have been led into these observations by a paper which I have lately met with 
of M. Fr^d. Cuvier's in the Mhnoires dv MuiSum tTHUtoire MUurelU, Tome X. 
1828. It is entitied Examen de quelqueti Observatiofu de M, Dugald Stewart-qui 
tendent ^ diiruire ranaiogie d€Bphenamine9de Vbi$tinet avee eeux de PHabitwie* 
From my great respect for the talents and learnlnff of the author, I was induced to 
give my reasonings in tills chapter, (against which all his strictures are pointed,) as 
thorough, and, I think, as impartial a re-examination as I was able to bestow upon 
them'; without, however disoovering any flaw in theiu tliat seemed to me to require 
correction. Some of M. Cuvier's objections I foresaw at the time I published the first 
Edition, and accordingly I observed in page 117, that, *' after all I have said, it is 
po$$ibie that some may l>e disposed rather to dispute the common theory of vision 
than admit the conclusions 1 have endeavoured to establish." I cannot help sue* 
pectingthat M. Cuvier is 'one of this number, and that a secret scepticism hi his 
mind with respect to Berkeley's Theory is at the bottom of the difficulty he finds la 
admitting those doctrines of mine which he ha^ attempted to overthrow. He has 
not, indeed, directly avowed this scepticism, but I leave the reader to judge whether 
he has not given some ground for my suspicions by the conclusion of the following 
sentence : '* II paroit bien certain que c'est le toucher qui nous apprend i connoitro 
les distances ou nous somroes des objets ; lorsque Taveugle de Cheselden eut recou- 
vr^ la vue, tous les objets lul paroissoient etre dans ses yeux, du moins an Vaatwrt** 
{Mitnoirea de Museum, &c. Tome X. p. 257. Paris, 1828.) I cannot Renter here 
Into a detailed examioalion of his strictures ; but I must bee M. Cuvier's particular 
attention to the case of the extempore speaker mentioned In the beginning of this 
note. Admitting that the words automaHe, mechanieal, or arganie convey some 
idea when applied to a harpsichord-player executing a piece of music that he has 
often played before, have they any meaning when applied to what passed through 
the mmd of Mr. Sheridan during the speech which Mr. Gibbon heard him pro- 
nounce? 

As to the tendency of my observations to destroy the analogy between the phe- 
nomena of Instinct and of Habit, I must acknowledge I cannot perceive how it should 
be thought to afibrd anv explanation of the phenomena of the former, to compare 
them with those of the latter, when we consider that habit not only implies experi- 
ence, but an experience so constant and so long continued as to become a second 
nature. Can any thing be imagined more opposite in iU origin to Instinct ? M. Ca- 
vier conceives himself to be adopting in this instance the Theory of Reid. « ParmI 
les explications qui ont ^t^ sugg^r^es pour ces actions iostinctives, la seule qui nous 
paroisse fondle sur des vraisemblances sufflsantes, et qui soit admissible, est celle de 
Held," &c. In proof of this he quotes the following words from the French trans- 
lation of that author : ** L'Habitude diff^re de 1* Instinct, non par sa nature, mais par 
son origine. Ces deux principes op^rent sans volenti ou intention, sans pens^e, et 
peuvent en consequence ^tre appel^s principes m^canlques." In the former of 
these sentences Dr. Reld's opinion agrees, not with that of M. Cuvier, but with 
mine. In the latter, he has asserted a preposition which it is one main object of this 
chapter to refute, and in the refutation of which I must own I think I have been 
successful. 

Page 88. 

" The dexterity of jugglers, (which, by the way, merits a greater de- 
gree of attention from philosophers, than it has yet attract^,) affords 
many curious illustrations of the same doctrine."* 

* (Foot. jy*ote,)—** Rursus, inter Ingenia et manus hominis non prersus contem- 
nenda sunt praesUgiee et jocularia. Nonniilla enim ex istis, licet sint usu levia et 
ludicra, tamen informatione valida esse possunt"— JV'bv. Org, Lib. ii. Aph. xxxi. 

Foot Note at the end of Chapter Second, p. 98. 

I have been accused of overlooking, in the precedhig Chapter, a veiy hnportant 
distinction between Voluntacy and Involuntary attention. In some cases (it Is said) 
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MttMtioQatiicliMlMlf ipoBlMeoMdy toili«1i{Mt I 
feirorttokeepit8littd]r,«Hny,wbeawe«into fix it on onow^aclt w» find k pMfel> 
tally wandering to another. The fact on which th» erfticiiiii is ibundad niMt w^ 
ouMtionably be admitted, but Aa conchiaion drawn fiom it ia B0verth«ie« etra— om. 
It proceeda on a vague uae of the worda g^fcuUoiy aad t w »oh w/ gry> Theaewonib 
M wen as the aubatantlTe tottt, are often but veiy inaccurately employed te gipwaeta 
general jnnyoae or intefUUmt aa well aa that atate of mind which la the immedi 
ate antecedent of action. Thoa, if I reaolve to keep nv Cjyea ateedily open, I m^ 
neecording to common modes of apeech, be aaid to totw to keep them ope n , and tf 
In cenaequence of aome audden alarm, I ahould depart from my porpoae, the winUng 
•f my eye-Hds may be said to be nwohmtarff. And vet in atrict philoeophical pse* 
priety the winking of my eye-lida is. an act purely VoUmtary ; an opemtion which I 
trW to perform, in consequence of the effect which my alarm baa to baniah i^y gea^ 
oral puipoee or resolution from my mind. The caae la perfrctW paiallei with leapaat 
to attention. When I am anzioua to attend to a particular aubject, I am apt la oaf 
that t wiU to attend to it, and when 1 forget my purpose, that mv inattenlkm ia m* 
9olmntary; whereas the &ct is, that the unintended distraction, like the ummiended 
winking of the eye-Udit was the eflfect of a particular volition of the nUnd, exerteA 
In conaequence of a momentary forgetfiilneaa of my general pwrpoae. Indeed, tn 
theae who are at all aceuatomed to precision in the uae of hngyagab the phiaee «e- 
9ohmtary otfetilion muat appear a aunifeat eontndictionint 



PagelOa 

** -—No eepwate and independent existence.^ * 

* (Foot ^ote,) It was with some satia&ction I observed, twenty years after tiw fimi 
publication of thte volume, the following aentencea in one of the numbers of aa 
excellent literary Journal, not commonly over-partial to ray opinions. ** Strong eon* 
ception Is, perhaps in every caae, attended with a temporaiy belief of the reuty of' 

its objects .» . The feeling, we believe, is often very momentm { 

and it Is this which has misled those who have doubted of its existence." (See the 
Edinburgh Review of Baron Grimm's Literary Gorreapondence, in the number for 
July, 181S.) 

Ck>ntinaation of the Foot Note at the end of Chapter Third, p. 112. 

From the principles which I have endeavoured to estabOsb in this chapter, maybe 
derived a simple, and, I think, a satisfactory explanation of the manner In which su- 
perstition, considered In contradistinction to genuine religion, operatea on the mind. 
Tlie gloomy phantoms which she presents to her victims in Uieir earlv infancy ; and 
which consist chiefly of imases or representations of spectres and demons, and of 
Invisible scenes of horror, produce their effect, not through the medium of reasoning 
laid judgment, but of the powers of conception and imagination. No aigument la 
sieged to prove their existence ; but strong and lively nouons of them are conveved ; 
end, in proportion as this is done, the belief of them becomes steady and habitual. 
It la even sufficient in many cases, to resist all the foroe«of ainiment to tihe contrary, 
or, if it yields to it durhig the bustle of business and the li^t of day, its Influence 
returns m the hours of solitude and darkness. When the mind, too, is weakened by 
disease, or the hifirmities of age* and when the attention oeaaee to be occupied wHn 
external objects, the thoughts are apt to revert to their first channel, and to dwell on 
tfie conceptions to which they were accustomed in the uurseiy. ** I«et euatom,** 
saya Leeke, ^from the very childhood, have joined figure and shape to the idea oC 
God, ami what abaurditlea will that mind be liable to about Deity !^ (YM. II. 
p. 144.) A person of a lively but somewhat gloomy imagination once acknowledged 
to me, that hn could trace aome of Me auperatltious Impressions with respect to the 
Deity, to the etein aspect of ajudg^ whom he had seen, when a schod-boy, pro- 
nounce 4entenoe of death upon a orimlthkl. ' Hettce it would appear, that he who baa 
the power of modslUnff the hahitual couic^ons of an infant miud, Is, In a great 
measure, the arbiter of its Allure happhieas or misery. By guardfaig against the 
spectraa eoi^ured up by superstMouH weakoesav and presenting to It only images of 
what la good, lovely, and happy^ he may aecure throudi fife a perpetuatl sunshme to 
the aoul, and may perhq^ make some provision agalnS: the physical efvibi to which 
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VBiMQ, i an «pt to tfalak, tet the compleiMm of nUidnewMt in potot of gcdety or of 
despoDdency, depends much on tho nature of our first conceptions : and it would 
Muely be no HiooiMldorablo aiidMoB «o Ae comfort of sn^ itidividaal t» know, that 
•omo ptoiMon had been made hf the tender cite of his ntst InstractotSy to K^ten 
the preasoie of this greatest of all earthly cahiraitics^lfit ever shooldbefais lot to 
bear it. In tnith, die only elfectoal antidote a|;;ainst superstitious weakness . is to in- 
spire the mind with just and devated notions of the adnUnislnition of the universe : 
for we may rest assured, thatreHf^on, in one form or another, is the natural and spon* 
taneoos growth of man'e iBteUectnal and moral constitution : and the only question 
in the ease of Individuals is, whether, under the reeulation of an enlightened under^ 
atandii^^, it Is to prove the beet solace of life and the surest support of virtue ; or to 
be converted 1^ tiie influence of preju^ces and a diseased Imagination, into a souico 
of imbecility, inconsistency, and suflering. 

« How happr," says Dr. Reid, **!& that mfaid, in which the belief and reverence 
of a perfect all -goveminc mind casts out all fear but the fear of acting wrong : In 
whicn serenity and cheerfulness, innocence, humanity, and candor, guara the imagin- 
ation against the entrance of every unhallowed Intruder, and invite more amiable and > 
worthier guests to dwell ! 

** There shall the muses, the graces, and die virtues, fix their abode t for every 
thing that is great and worthy in human conduct must have been conceived in the 
imagination before it was brought [into act And many gieai and good desigBt 
have been formed there* which, finr want of power and opportunity, have proved 
abortive. 

'*llie man whose imagination is ocenpied by these goetts most be wise; he must 
be good ; and he must be happy.'*-»(j&«M^s on the mteUeetual Powcn qf Man, 
p* 4M« Quarto Edition.) 

Page 115. 

'< In conseqaence of the variety of birds, it appears that they had a 
generic name comprehending all of them, to which it was not unniatu-^ 
ral for them to refer any new animal they met with." * 

* (Foot Jfote.) The author of an article in the Quarterlv Review, (July 1816) 
sneaking of the interview between the English inhabitants or lHtcaim*s Island, and 
tne crew of the Biiton, commanded by Sir Thomas Staines, has fovoied us with the 
following carious information with respect to the former : 

" They expressed great surprise on seeing a cow dn board the Briton, and were In 
doubt whether die was a great goat, or a homed sow.'* 

The accuracy of Cookers statement, quoted in the text. Is disputed by the learned 
Mr. Lumisden of Calcutta in his Persian Grammar ; but, independently of the strong 
confirmation which It receives from the analogous fact mentionad by the reviewer, 
a verv little conslderatl6n may satisfy us that it 19 precisely ameable to what we 
i^ouU have expected a priori^ in such circumstances as his Islanders were placed in* 

Page 118. 

" ■ ■ Yec th^ we might hmt bean w fomed as to be able to 

abstract without being capable of generaHzing. The grounds of this 
opinion it is not necessary for me to examinoi for any of the purposes 
which I have at present in viewJ' * 



• (Foot JV^ote.) The words uhottatHon aad Mia'tt^afitffi. arS o o uiuiu i i i y, but 
hnproperiy, used as ^ynonynona: and the-paaw Tanoc i w a» y is f saqtawHy mmmimd 
In speaking of abstract or general ideas, as if the tw» expressions were convertible. 
A person who hsd never seea hot one hmo i^'lm»tht$mokm4f temuked) might yet 
have been able to consider its ealor apasi firemit»«ltMr ^pNttHMii and therefore, (te 



express myself in coefonnily to epmmon kngimgn) Ihene oMgr^ Mdi a thing as n 

i6»kV9\A^iB9toat^9b&kmBtmAM9tMtM 

belonghictoa variety of individiiais» we ewayeflBeid»i» wttw u ft s efo sei ice to aiar off 



'tea variety of individiiais» we ewayeflBeid»i» wiflw u ft s efo i ance to aiqr oi 
tfanaTsM tknsfomi tbs Mtbn of radneae or wfaitaoMs in gMncal» which «ay bs 
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Qii]l«d afincfsZ mbalmetidem. Tbmt wordi obtfroe^ tnd ^^nenUp fhenSbn, ivbea 
applied to ideas, are as completely distinct from each other as any tvro woids to be 
found in the language. 

It is indeed tnie, that the formation of eveiy general notion prasoppoees abetme- 
tion ; but it is surely improper on tliis accouttt, to call a general tenn an abotmet teon^ 
or a general idea an abstract Idea. 

Continuation of the Note, page 120. 
*' I flatter myself tbat I hare used it with doe caution.*' 

I don't know of any author who, prior to Dr. Keid, has expressed himself on tUs 
sulject with so much justness and precision as Father Buffier in the following passage 
of his Treatise on First TVutha. \ ' 

** If we confine ourselves to what is intelligible in our obserrations on Ideai, we 
will say, they are nothing but mere modificauons of the mind as a thinking bel^g. 
They are called ideas with regard to the object represented ; and perceptions wtfli 
regard to the faculty representing. It is manifeftt that our ideas, considered in this 
sense, are not more distinguished from our understanding than motion is from a body 
moved."— (p. 811, Eng. Trans.) 



From the word representation, however, employed by Buffier In the above pas- 
sage, it would appear that even he conceived the idea or notion of the mind to bear 

" " ■ ■ " ct It is not 

B that which o 
tmeerse ; a ra 
s present day. 



a reaiemblanee to tin eztemal correspondhiff object It is not improbable that his 
imagination was misled by some such analogy as that which occurred to Letbrnts^ 
when he called the mind a living tnirror of the vnioerse ; a mode of speaking still 
lOB among the German metaphysicians at the pn 



Page 133. 

! — " The only shadow of an argument in proof of the cbm- 

faion doctrine on the subject, (I mean that which is founded on the im- 
possibility of explaining this prbcess of the mind on any other hypoth- 
esis,) falls to the ground."* 

* (Foot J\rot€,) This argument against (he existence of tTniversals, founded on 
the inutility of such a supposition in explaining the intellectual operations, was con- 
sidered by the Nomanallsts of the twelfth century as the strength of their oanso. The 
force of the arf^ument, however, was much weakened by the manaer in wbicfa Ciiey 
stated it ; for, mstead of considering it as a complete refutation of ^e hypotheala ot 
the Realists (which had nothing to support it but the explanation it was supposed to 
afford of some phenomena believed to.ber otherwise inexplic^le,) they attemptod to 
demonstrate that Universals had no ezietence, from the general axiom* that natoie 
does nothing in vain ; or, as (hey expressed themselves* " Entia non sunt. muUU- 
canda pneter necessitatem." ** C'^toit soutenir une bonne thise," says CondDlae, 
** par une assez mauvaise raison ; car c'^oilconveolr que cea rialit^ ^toitpossibki, 
etque pouf les fafae exister, il no ftJioilque Ipur trouvor quelquc utility. Cependant 
ce prtneipe dtolt appdU Is Masek d€§.A^minawB,**^CQoMsjo, Cours tTjSiuile, 
Tom. IV. p/ 88.) 

' TliocrgAnetat is better tfatedi by LdbnitR, Vol. IT. p..|M»£dit Dufteaa. << Gcnf- 
roMs auiem reguia est,** hAi. %M, Z^: 

Page 184. 

■ i -i -M . I '< A style of composition which they who ym4 merely 
for anuflement are apt 4q censure for want of vivacity and omaioetit'** 

* (Foot J>rote,) ** Language, lilie light, is a medium ; and the true philooophical 
style, like light from a noith- window, exhibits objeets clearly and dijtinctly witboiit 
aoliciting attention to itself. In painting subjects of amusement indeed, hngaago 
may gild soosewhat mone, and color with the dies of fancy ;. but where infermalioa 
is of more importance than entertainment, though you cannot throw too sirong a 
Ughty you should carefiiUy avoid a eohnd one. The style of eome wdten raoen- 
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blei a bri^tUi^tpfaiewl between the 6ye»Mia the tiling to be lookad at. TheU^t 
■howt Itself, and bides tbe object" — Gilpin. This passage I have transcribed from 
one of the nUmeransr piWIatfoiM of tkttitigeolone Mithor, but I htve nef^Med to 

■latk the Tide of the Voiume. 

Page 152. 

To ie itUrodueed as a nmo paragraph immediatdy afUr the unnrds, '' to 
which the ase of ngns is essentiailj Bubeenrient." 

At a farther eoninnation of the aame doctrine, H may be remarked, 
that there is no class of speculative men who are in general so much 
at a loss to convey their ideas as men of mechanical invention* This. 
I think, can only arise from their being accustomed to direct their a^ 
tentioB inMudiaieiy to the subjects of their consideration, without the 
use of signs. Philosophers who speculate on questions which require 
the employment of words as an instrument of thought, are seldom defi- 
cient in a facility of expression. 

Page 176. 

— • — *'In an enlightened anticipation of the future history of man- 
kind."» 

* f JPW< Able J Aa Idea of this sort was, I premme, in tbe mind of Loid Baoen» 
when he reoMcked, after some of his first convei^tiens with James the ^int> that 
^ seemed dispoeed lathar to talce coonsel from theiHu< than fifom ib»fiUur€. 

Page5i01. 

** On this supposition, a history of human prejudices, m so far as 
they have supplied the place of more enlarged political views^ may, at 
some future period, furnish to the philosopher a subject of speculation, 
no less pleasing and instructive than that beneficent wisdom of nature, 
which guides l^e operations of the lower animals ; and which, eVen in 
our own species, takes upon itself the care of the individual in the in- 
fancy of human reason." * ' 

* (Foot JVhte.) fi&ny years after ftd» Tdlame was ptiblbbed, I found that in the 
foiegohig remark on the analogy between the otiiity of our faatiactSt and' that of.eer« 
tain classes of oar prejudices, I had been anticipated by Bayle. My attention to tbe 
passage in question was first attracted by the following observations of Mr. Gibbon 
in his MisceUaneoQs Works. " Bayle's Two fatten oo the Love of Parents towards 
their Children, and on Jeatonsy, contain a pi«ibuail philosophy, in which he unfolds 
a chain of prejudices connected with oar esisteoco^naosMary for our happiness, and 
intended by the Supreme Being to supply the place of a reason too exalted for tbe 
bulk of mankind, and too weak to be a priaoitfle of oettoik'*-^Oift6o7i's MueeUanttnu 
WorkB, Vol. II. pp. 800, 801.) 

Tbe Letters of Bayle here alluded to, form part of bis general criticism on Maim- 
bouig's Hiiitory of Calvinism, publMiediflL ijis CEuores Dwerses. See Tome II. 
pp. 272, 280. They contain various ideas which I agree with Gibbon in thinking 
profoundly philosophical. Like all Bayle's coinpositlons, .however, they Uivolvo 
much exceptionable matter blended wifh the tratfa. The author, in parHaflkr, nses 
throughout the word prejudite with a vts^y fUogfcaMtftftude. ' - . \ .i \ 
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FigeMSw 

••^ TliOM 1^ have Mepeffwnoed the efibets that kmg al|0eiiee, and 
extreme dktuice from their nadve country, produce on the mmd, wiB 
readily conceive the pleasure buc^ a trifling incid«ait can give.' "* 

* (F^t ^oU.) la thU latt sentence Captain King has with, great judgmeiit ia4 
#tfei1firfnatlan tou^she^ upo» eartal» scommij efamaiMaoM^ (fly«a at U^ al aawe 
and extreme djUimet fmm hmA%i which, on pvrtkuter oftca«iM8»i>mdv a peicepdoo 
or a sensible impreision more peculiariy powerful in awakening associated emotions. 
|lohMii^«Ua(Mtoiihe#aee^of «o»«rast y ta fts^Ni i i l ^ pdaeiyle^ aadho» far- 
pished % fi«» iUMstcation of itfi influence. *' WhUst we were at dinner, in this miseiar 
t^Ie hyt on the banks of the river Awatska ; the guests of a people with whose, exist- 
ence' we had before been scarce acquainted, and at the extreraitrof the habitable 
gbbo ; a aoHlary half*woMi Miites-flpooB, whosa shape w«a Uamu ta as^^afltacted 
^Hir Mleatlaa^ apa. oa asuplaation, wo fiNiDd it 9tanMd oa the back with tha waid 
X^ix^pn- I cannot pass over this circumstance in uleace, out of gratitude for the 

■ ; excited in 



. ths 

pleasure such a trifling incident can give." We may add to his very philosophical 
reflections, that in certain situations the toiie of the mhid is better prepared than in 
others for indulging those feelings which come home to the heart Of this kind, is a 
soenq af ■olitu<M and. qil^ncc^ where the mind is ly^t at once to g^ve i^U vent to its 
enthusbum ; and froiu Its concentrated attention to the interna! phenomena, to ob- 
serve and to record them with unusual accuracy. To a scene of this sort. w»«M 
hidebted fo^ the following inimitable description of Humboldt 
««KeMic can be compared to Che impression ^ majeede tnnqitflllty^, which the 



: of tte firmament inspires in this solitaty region. Following with the eye, at 
the entmnee of the night, those meadowe that bound the hoiwon, that phhi eove«ed 
with verdure, and genUy undulated, we thought we saw from a&r, as in the deaetts 
of the Oronoko, the sur&ce of the oc^ea suppm^ng the starry vault of Heaven. The 
tree under which we were seated, — die luoilnous insects flying in the air/— the con* 
elfllaltenf thM «heae towaids. the seuth,^-<evary object stwmed to telL us, that we 
were Ui from our native soit If amid this exotic nature, the bell of a cow» or the 
foaring of a buU, were heard from the depth of a valley, the remembrance of our 
eeantfy was awakened suddenly ia the sound. They were Hke distant veicee ve* 
founding from, be^nd the oeean, and widi oagMl power tcaaspertuia as Uometm 
)V9ii9is|^iei%tQ the othffr."-^Per«ofMZ JOTanaiwe^ fee &c. Vot Ul. pp. 90, 91* 

Page 227. 

*' Wave th(a irst of these lines, or a line equally wuneaniog, plaoed 
last, the couplet woold haie appeared eiecraUe to apccaon of die i 
moderate taste."* 



« {Fhoi Abee.) To these aHiflees or fiieke, which I suspect are i 
tised by our best vendflen, Voltaire has aUuded with BHieh pleasantry ii^ a short 
salfalcal performance, entitled JBpitre d Boilsatf, 1749. 

«< BolliaiB, ooiiMt wtmu do qiMl^oM boos tetits, 
ZoUb d0 doinault, el flattenr de tiooii ; 

Do Urn il^le brilliant net yeox viirot la fin. 

Jtt Tk le Jardiaier de ta maboo d'AolMil, 

Oai cbM toi, poor rinn plaBta la cbMEnMWIli,'* Ito. 

Mot»lthsmnllBg die iajusdce towaide Boileau in die general spirit of diisperibrai- 
aaoe, it must, 1 tmnk, be acknowledged, that thefdUowing exoidiuBi of one of his 
epiades goes far to justify the foregoing sarcasm. 

" Antoine, goaTemmir de mon jardin d'Aataail, 
Ooi dirigs olies moi I'lf ot te ch«Trs4MUe.» 
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Page 229. 

" As, by doing so, an author discovers an aff^tation of wit, or 

a desire of tracing analogies, instead of illustrating or adomng tlie sub- 
ject of his composition." 

* (Foot Ab/e.) In the following stanza of Shenstone, for example, 

" How pale was then hu tru»4ove*i oboek 
When Jemmv*i aeotence reached her ear I 
Fi>r nerer yet (fid Alpine soowe 
So pale, or yet BO chill appear ; ** 

the double allusion unquestionably borders on conceit The same double alUijrfon 
occurs in the translation of Mallet's ** William and Margaret/* by Vincent Bourne, 



*< Candidior nire, frlifidiorqaie i 

How inferior in pathetic simplicity to the original. 

And olay^ooU was the lily liand, Ie«. 

That Shenstone himself considered these double allusions m mora allied (o wit Chan 
to the language of serions passion, appears bwa the style of poetry asoribeil to i^ari- 
<!«/ in the Pastoral Ballad. 

*< * Tie hiB with mock pamlon lo glow j 
*Tu hie ia nnoorh tales to unfold, 
How h«r ftfce ia as bof ht as tte snow, 
And her boMun, be sure, is as cold**' 

Mr. Addison's opinion is of still higher value. *' When a poet telU us, the bosom 
of his mistress is as white as snow, there is no wit in tlie comparison ; but when 
he adds, with a sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into wit." — (£h)eetator. 
No. LXII.) 

Page 230. 

" The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a work of genius, 
is compared by Cervantes to that of the figures which we see when we 
look at the wrong side of a beautHul piece of tapestry."* 

• {fktoi JVote.) *' For aU that, I 6stam but be of opinion, that translating oat of 
one language, into another, unless it be £rom those queens of the languages^ Greek 
«Dd Latu, 18 like sHting to fiew the wrong side of « piecaof lapesty, where, though 
the figures are seen, they are full of ends and threads, which obscuse tbeioa and ire 
not seen with the smoothness and eyenneis of the right side."^*Z>0n QmxQte, Chap. 
Ixii. (Jarvis^s Translation.) 

Page 24k 

*< If we examine this class of sounds, we shall find that it consists 
whoUy of such as are fitted to withdraw t^e, attention of the mind from 
its own thoughts; and are, at the same time^'not sufficiently intereetiiig 
to engage its attention to themselves."^ 

* (Footnote,) Lord Bacon has taken notice of this fact; and the account be 
hae given of it (so far at tehites to Ae power of attention) is not very wide of the 
truth. His ttwory concemiag " tfte Motioa vt 4h»%bitsi^ famisb^s ■ pioef of the 
proneness of those men who are the meet fiiUy aware of the Importanoo of eapevf. 
ment and observation in physics, to indulge in hypotheses, in explaining the phe- 
nomena of the human raiod. *<Some notses help sleep, a» the blowing of wind, 
and the trickling of water ; they move a gentle attention, and whatsoever moveth 
attenlioa, withoat too much labor, stiUeth the natural and discursive motion of the 
spirits." 

VOL. I. 54 
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Page 963. 

" It is the enlargement of experience alone, and not tiny progress in the 
art of reaaoninjg, which can cure the mind of these associations, and 
free the practice of medicine from those superstitious observances with 
which we always find it encumbered among rude nations."* 

* (Foot JVoU.) Ab an illiutratioQ of this, it is worth tiie readePf while to consult 
the account given in the Natural History of Pliny of the state of medical science 
among the Druids. A short abstract of it may be fbond in Dr. Henry's Histoiy of 
Great Britabi, Vol. II. pp. 47, 48. 

Page 263. 

" As the established laws of the material world, which have be^i 
exhibited to our senses from our infancy, gradually accommodate to 
themselves the order of our thoughts, so the most arbitrary and capri- 
cious institutions and customs, by a long, and constant, and exclusive 
operation on the mind, acquire such an influence in forming the intel- 
lectual habits, that every deviation from them not only princes sur- 
prise, but is apt to excite sentiments of contempt and of ridicule.*' * 

* {Foot JVoto.) *' Nous nous accontumons a tout ce que nous voyons ; et je ne 
seals si le consulat du cheval de Caligubi nous aurott autant suipris que nous nous 
I'imaginons."— OnfiiifUiJ de Rttx. 

Page 266. 

«' And it is to the philosopher alone, by whom it was pre- 
dicted, that it appears to furnish a subject worthy of future reflection."* 

* {Foot JVbto.) Some reflections similar to the above are subjoined by Gibbon to 
his account of the Cable of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. " The story of the 
ie? en sleepers has been adopted and adorned by the nations from Bengal to Africa, 
who profess the Mahometan religion ; and some vestiges of a similar tradition have 
been discovered in the remote extremities of Scandinavia. This easy and universal 
belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine merit 
of the fable itself. We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, without observing 
the gradual, but Incessant change of human affidrs ; and even in our larger e:q>e£ 
enoe of hisiory, the imagination, is accustomed by a perpetual series of causes and 
effects, to unite the most distant revolutions. But if die Interval between two 
memorable eras could be instantly annihilated ; If it were possible, after a momeata- 
ly slumber of two hundred years, to display the new worid to the eyes of a spectator, 
who still retained a lively and recent impression of the old, his surprise and his re- 
flections would furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance." — DecUnt 
and Fall, Vol. VI. pp. 35, 86. 

To these observations may be added a remark of Lord Bacon's, to the tnith of 
which our daily experience bears testimony. ** Levitas hominum atque inconstantia 
hinc optime perspid potest, qui donee res aliqua perfecta sit, eam mirantur fieri posse ; 
postquam facta semel est, iterum mirantur eam jampridem fiu^tam non fuisse." — ^Bac« 
De, Jug, Scient, Lib. i. 

Page 291. 
— — «« Their principal channs firom the embellishment of his 



fancy." 

(Insert the following paragraph) 

After all the complaints that have been made of the peculiar distre8»- 
es which are incident to cultivated minds, who would exchange the 
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Benflibilities of his intellectttal and mond being tot the apathy of those 
whose only avenues of pleasure and pain are to be found in their ani- 
mal nature ; " who move thoughtlesdy in the narrow circle of their ex- 
istence, and to whom the falling leaves present no idea but that of 
approaching winter ? ** — Goethe. 

Page 2d5.^ 

" Partly by the mistaken theories of philosophers." 

(Insert the foUawing paragraphs.) 

As the order established in the intellectual world seems to be r^u- 
lated by laws perfectly analogous to those which we trace among the 
phenomena of the material system ; and as in all our philosophical in- 
quiriest (to whatever subject they may relate,) the prepress of the mind 
is liable to be affected by the same tendency to a premature generaliza- 
tion, the following extract from an eminent chemical writer may con- 
tribute to illustrate the scope, and to confirm the justness of some of the 
foregoing reflections. 

*' Within the last fifleen or twenty years, several new metals, and 
new earths, have been made known to the world. The names that 
support these discoveries are respectable, and the experiments decisive. 
If we do not give our assent to them, no single proposition in chemistry 
can for a moment stand. But whether all these are really simple sub- 
stanceS} or compounds not yet resolved into their elements, is what the 
authors themselves cannot possibly assert ; nor would it in the least 
diminish the merit of their observations, if future experiments should 
prove them to have been mistaken as to the simplicity of these subst&n- 
ces. This remark should not be confined to late discoveries ; it may 
as justly be applied to those earths and metals with which we have been 
long acquainted." — " In the dark ages of chemistry, the object was to 
riviJ nature ; and the substance wluch the adepts of those days were 
busied to create, was universally allowed to be simple. In a more en- 
lightened period, we have extended our inquiries, and multiplied the 
number of the elements. The last task will be to simplify ; and, by a 
efoser observation of nature, to learn from what small store of primitive 
materials, all that we behold and wonder at was created." * 

The analogy between the history of Chemistry and that of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, which has often struck me in contrasting 
the views of the alchemist with those of Lavoisier and his followers, 
has acquired much additional value and importance in my estimation, 
since I had the pleasure to peruse a late work of M. de Gerando ; in 
which I find, that the same analogy has presented itself to that most 
judicious philosopher, and has been applied by him to the same practi- 
cal purpose, of exposing the false pretensions and premature generali- 
zations of some modem metaphysicians. 

" It required nothing less than the united splendor of the discoveries 
brought to light by the new chemical school, to tear the minds of men 

* Inquiries coocemlng the nature of a metallic labttance, lately aoM in London •» 
a new metal, under the title of PaUadkun. By Richard Cheneviz, Eaq. 
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from the pursuit of a simple and primary ekmeiU ; %, purmiit renewed 
in every age with an indefatigable perseverance, and always renewed 
in vain. With what feelings of contempt would the physiologists of 
former times have looked down on the chemists of the (Hresent age* 
whose limited and circumscribed system admits nearly forty different 
principles in the composition of bodies ! What a subject of ridicule 
would the new nomenclature have affiDrded to an alchemist I " 

"The Philosophy of Mind has its alchemists also: — ^men whose 
studies are directed to the pursuit of one single principle, into which 
the whole science may be resolved, and who flatter themselves with the 
hope of discovering the grand secret, by which the pure Gold of Truth 
may be produced at pleasure.*' * 

Among these alchemists in the science of mind, the first place is 
undoubtedly due to Dr. Hartley, who not only attempts to account lor 
all the phenomena of human nature, from the single principle of asso- 
dalum^ combined with the hfpoihttical assumption of an invisible fioid 
or ether ^ producing vibrations in the meduUary substance of the brain 
and nerves ; but indulges his imagination in anticipating an era, ^' when 
future generations shall put all kinds of evidences and inquiries into 
mathematical forms ; reducing Aristotle's ten Categories, and Bishop 
Wilkins' forty Summa Genera, to the head of quantity ak>ne, so as to 
make Mathematics and Logic, Natural History and Civil History, 
Natural Philosophy and Philosophy of all other kinds, coincide omni 
ex parte^** If I had never read another sentence of this author, I 
should have required no further evidence of the unsoundness of his 
understanding.f 

Page 298. 

' " Uninteresting and minute." * 



* (Foat A*o<e.) In the French Tongue, there are several words ooonected with 
this operation of the mind, marking nice shades of meaning which cannot be expreae* 
ed in our lanjpjage, without circumlocution. Such (according to Girard) are the 
words Mitnotre and Souvenir^ the former referring to the understandine alone, the 
latter, to things which also touch or affect the heart. This distinction was |MainW in the 
view of Diderot, in a passage which it is scarcely possible to translate into Englkh, 
without impairing somewhat of the beauty of the original. ^*IUpportez tout m 
dernier moment ; a ce moment ou la m^moire dea faits lea plua ^ntants ne vaa« 
dia pas le souvenir d*un verre d*eau pr^ent^ par humanity k celui qui avoit soii^" 

Page a05. 

'' That no derangement takes place, in ordinary oases, in that part 
of the constitution on which the association of ideas depends, appears 
from the distinct and circumstantial recollectian which old men retain 
of the transactions of their youth." * 

* {Foot JVote.) Instances of this are so common, that there can be no dispute 
about the fact At the same time, I agree with Dr. Hartley in thinking ( Obaerwt- 
tiani an Mem, 8vo Edition, London 1801, p. 380,) that old men do not akMys re- 

* De Geiando, Mat de$ ShftUtnes, Tom. JI. pp. 481, 482. 

t The foregoing obeervations I have formerly introduced in a different work ; but 
they now seem to me to belone more properly to this elementaiy treatise. — f See 
V^m.Emy9, p. 10, etseq.) ^ 
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eoUeet .the eveets of their yeutli so distiiictly at we might at fiist oonehide from their 

narratives ; and that it is rather their own narratvoes that they remember, than ^ 
events to which they relate. 

The only instance I have read of, in which the ordinary coarse of nature in this 
ptrtieiilar appears to have been reversed, is mentioned by the celebrated Dr. Harvey 
in his Account of the Anatomical Dissection of Thomas Parr, who died in 16S5, at 
the age of 152 years and 9 months. Singular as the fact is, it is impossible to call if 
in question, considering the confident terms in which it is stated by this most accu- 
rate and faithful observer. I subjoin the narrative in the author's own words. Its 
incredibility will be much diminished if we reflect duly on the longevity of Parr, 
which was an occurrence altogether out of the common eoume of nature. *' Ceie* 
brum el erat integrum, fimdssimum, et solidissimum ad tactum ; hinc paullo ante 
mortem, licet per viginti annos csecus fuisset, tamen optime audire et audita perci- 
pere, et prompte ad quaesita respondere, et ad oblata recte sese habere cognitus est, 
quin et inter duos leviter suffultus obambulare valebat: memoria tamen ifMi moltom 
imminuta fuit, ut nihil plane eorum qoae juvenis egerat in mente hsreret ; neque vel 
actionum publicarum, vel regum vel procerum qui eminebant, vel bellorum vel tur- 
barum prims suae adolesccDtice, vel morum, vel homiQum, vel prc'tii rerum venalium, 
vel quorundam aliorum accidentium quae servari in memoria ab homixubus solent, 
meminisset ; earum tantummodo rerum reminiscebatur quee novissimis annis actita»> 
set ; cum tamen anno etatis sub centesimo et trigesimo in quocunque opere rustioo 
unde subsidium vite suas comparare posset, streoue versari solitus sit, etiam ad fru- 
menti triturationem.'* Anatomia Thoma Parri, a GuUelmo Harveio. Vide 
Harveii Opera Omnia, (1766) p. 610. 

Swift somewhere expressess his surprise, that old men should remember dieir an- 
ecdotes so distinctly, and should, notwithstanding, have so little memoiy as to tell the 
same story twice m the course of the same conversation ; and a similar remark is 
made by Montaigne, in one of his Essays : ** Surtout les vieillards sent dangereux, 
a qui la souvenance des choses pass^es demeure, et ont perdu la soovenance ,de leum 
redites.'' — ^Liv. I. Chap. ix. {Dea MerUeura,) 

The fact seems to be, that all their old ideas remain in the mind, connected as . 
formerly by the different associating principles ; but that the power of attention ta 
new ideas and new occurrences is impaired. 

La Rochefoucauld seems disposed to think, that this apparent inconsistency in 
the phenomena of memory is not confined to old men alone. Indeed, I apprehend^ 
it is to be observed in all professed story-tellers, without exception, whether old or 
younff. ** Pourquoi laut-il que nous ayons assez de m^moire pour retenir jusqu'aux 
moindres particularit^s de ce qui nous est arriv^, et que nous n'en ayons pas asses 
pour nous souvenir comtnen de fois nous les avons centres k la meme personne i "-» 
La Roehtfoueauld, 320. 

These three eminent writers have all proceeded on the supposition, that the frequent 
repetition of the same story to the same hearers indicates some defect of memory in 
the story-teller. But, from my own observation, I am perfectiy satisfied that this '» 
not always the case. To some men and women, the incessant exercise of speeclK 
seems to be no less necessary than tiie function of respiration ; and to such persons^ 
whUe indulging this uncontrollable propensity, the entertainment of their hearers is 
not at all an object. It is sufficient if they can obtain apparent listelnen, however 
impatient. 

Page 306. 
( To be inserted after the words " suggest the name.") 

Something similar to this last fact (it may not be improper here to 
remark) occurs in an inferior degree, in the case of most old men, even 
when they do not labor under any specific disease. When the faculty 
of Memory begins to decline, the first symptom of its failure is, in 
ordinary cases, a want of recollection of toords : First of proper names 
and dates ; and afterwards of words in general. The transition firom 
the sign to the thing signified seems, in every case, easier than firom 
the thing signified to the sign ; and hence it is, that many persons who 
are able to read a foreign language with ease, are perfectly unable to 
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express themsehes in that language in eanwrsotum, or even in wrUmg. 
Of this fact some explanation may 1)e given, without having recourse 
to any physiological consideration ; for we are accustomed to pass from 
the sign to the thing signified, every time we read a book, or listen to 
the conversation of another person ; whereas we pass from the thing 
signified to the sign, only when we have occasion to communicate our 
own ideas to others : And cases of this last sort bear (it is evident) no 
proportion, in point of number, to the former. With respect to our 
peculiar tendency to forget proper nomes^ when the memory begins to 
be impaired, the fact seems to be owing; 1. To the firmer hold which 
general words take of the mind, in consequence of their smaller num- 
ber ; 2. To the exercise which our recdlection of general wih^s is 
constantly receiving in the course of our solitary speculation ; for (as 
VFas formerly shown) we can carry on general reasonings by means of 
language only ; whereas, when we speculate concerning individuals, 
we frequently fix our thoughts on the object itself, without thinking of 
t^ name.* 

* In this observation, it gives me great pleasure to find my own conclasion con- 
firmed by the opinion oia late eminent and enlightened physician. Dr. Perdval, 
of Manchester. 1 shall quote his words at length, as they contain (beside that 
coincidence of views which leads me at present to introduce them) a very curiooa 
physiological iiemark, which was not likely to occur to any one but to a medical 
observer, and which I do not recolfect to have seen taken notice of by any previoos 
writer. 

** Slight paralytic a/l^ctlons of the organs of speech sometimes occur without any 
correspondent disorder in other parts of the body. In such cases, the tongue appears 
to the patient too large for his mouth, — ^the saliva flows more copiously than usual, — 
and the vibratory power of the glotHs is somewhat impaired. Hence the efibrt to 
■peak succeeds the volition of the mind slowly and imperfectly, and the words are 
uttered with faltering and he^tation. These are facts of common notoriety ; but I 
have never seen It remarked, that In this local palsy the pronunciation of p&opks 
iTAMBs is attended with peculiar difficulty, and that the recollection of tbem bo- 
comes eiAer very obscure, or entirely obliterated; whilst that of persons, placet* 
ttiiugs, and even of abstract ideas, remains unchanged. Such a partial defect of 
memory, of which experience has famished me with several examples, confirms 0io 
Aeory of association, and at the same time admits of an easy solution by it. For at 
words are arbitrary marks, and owe their connexion with what they import to estab- 
lished usi^, the strength of this connexion will be exactly proportioned to the fre- 
quency or their recurrence ; and this recurrence must be much more frequent with 
generic than with specific terms. Now, proper names are of the latter class ; and 
me idea of a person or place may remain vivid in the mind, without Ae least ogna- 
ture of the appellative which distinguishes each of them. It is certain ako, that we 
often think in words ; and there is probably at such times some slight impulse on the 
organs of speech, analogous to what is perceived when a musical note or tune it 
caUed to mind. But a lesion of the power of utterance may break a link in tlio chain 
of association, and thus add to the partial defect of memory now under conridera- 
tion."— (PerduoTs Works, Vol. II. p. 78.) 

I transcribe the following verv curious statement firom the account of ^e late dBs- 
tingjuished naturalist and agriculturist, Mr. Broussonet, (published in the iKomqpiUe 
CTmoersfUe, Paris, 1812.) "La maladie de Broussonet pr^nta une particularity 
piopre k ^claircir I'histoire id^ologique del 'homme. Broussonet dans les demiers raoit 
de sa vie, depuis sa chute, avait enti^rement perdu la m^molre des noms propres et 
dot tubstantifs ; let adjectifs, toit Fran^it, toit Latins, te pr^sentaient en foole, et 
il s'en servait pour caracteriser les objects dont il voulait parler." 

The explanation of this fact turns, I apprehend, on the same principle as that of 
the foregoiug,— that adjectives being universally and essentialiy general terras, 
they form necessary instruments of moucht in aJl our speculations ; and most, of 
cootequence, take a much firmer hold oT the memoiy than the namet of the inna* 
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1 shall only add fiurther on. this head, that, as far as my own personal 
observations have extended, the forgetfalness of proper names incident 
to old men, is chiefly observable in men of science, or in those who are 
habitually occupied with important affairs : and thiSf I apprehend, is 
what miff ht reasonably have been expected a priori ; partly from their 
habits of general thought, and partly from their want of constant prac- 
tice in that trivial conversation which is every moment recalling partic- 
ulars to the mind. 

In endeavouring thus to account, from the general laws of our con- 
stitution, for some of the phenomena which are commonly referred 
immediately io physical changes in the brain^ I would not be under- 
stood to deny, that age often affects the memory through the medium 
of the body. This, indeed, is one of those melancholy truths to which 
every day's experience bears witness. It is beautifully and pathetically 
stateid by Locke in the following words : " The pictures drawn in our 
minds are laid in fading colors, and, if not sometimes refreshed, van- 
ish and disappear. Thus the ideas as well as children of our youth often 
die before us ^ and our minds represent to us those tombs to which we 
are approaching ; where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the 
inscriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away." * — 
Essay, 6l,c Book ii. chap. 10. 

* (Foot Mfte,) In ordinaiy caies, I confess, I strongly suspect that the physical 
effects of old age on this part of our constitution are not so great as is commoi^y 
imagined ; and that much of what is generally imputed to advanced years, may be 
fairly ascribed to a disuse of the (acuity, occasioned by a premature retreat from the 
business of the world. One thing is certain (as Cicero has remarked) that those old 
men who have force of mind to keep up their habits of activity to the last, are, in 
' most cases, distinguished by a strength of memoiy unusual at their years ; te which I 
may add, that this (Susulty, after a temporary decline, frequently recovers a great deal 
of its former vigor. 

« I never yet heard of any old man," says Cicero in the character of Cato, << whose 
memory was so weakened t^ time, as to forget where be had concealed his treasure. 
The aged seem, indeed, to be at no loss in remembering whatever is the principal 
object of their attention ; and few there are at that period of life who cannot tdU 
what recognizances they have entered into, or with whom they have had any pe- 
cuniary transactions. Innumerable instances of a strong memory in advanced yean 
might be produced from among our celebrated lawyers, pontifis, augurs, and philoso- 
phers; for the faculties of the mind will preserve their powers m old age unless 
they are suffered to lose their energy, and become languid for want of due cultiva- 
tion." 

" The mind and body equally thrive by a suitable exertion of their powers, 

with this difference, however, that bodily exercise ends in fiitigue, whereas the mind 
is never wearied in its activity. When Ccecilius therefore represents certain veterans 
$a fit subjects for the Comic Muse, he alludes only to those weak and credulous 
dotards, whose infinnities of mind are not so much the natural effects of their years, 
as the consequence of suffering their faculties to lie dormant and unexerted in a 
slothful and spiritless inactivity. -—^^WfnofVs TY'aiulatum of Cicero on Old Age, 

Among the practices to wmch Cato had recourse for exercising his memoiy, he 
mentions his observance of the Pythagorean rule, in recalling evenr night, all that he 
had said, or done, or heard the preceding day :— And, perhaps, raw rules could be 
prescribed of greater efficacy for fixing in the mind the various ideas which pass un- 
der its review, or for giving it a ready and practical command of them. Indeed, this 
habit of frequently revidwkig the information we possess, either in our solitary medi- 



merable sensible objects with which we are surrounded, and about which we have 
every moment occasion to think, without taking the trouble to employ the mediation 
of languages. 
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tatkms, or (which is ^11 better) in our conversatioiifl widi o^rt, is the most eflfectual 
of all die helps to. memoir that can possibly be suggested. Bat these remarks 
properly belong to another branch of our subject. 

I mentioned likewise the effects of intoxication as a proof of the dependence of 
memory on the state of the body. These effects too are curiously divetsified in 
diffeient constitutions. Some men, notwithstanding their ebriety, are able to con* 
verse with distinctness and coherence, so that their derangement of mind is not at 
the time observable by their companions, and yet, after a short sleep, they find all 
the occurrences which happened to them during intoxication completely obliterated 
from the memoiy. Others, whose intoxication is much more apparent at the mo- 
ment, retain an accumte recollection of all that th^ eee and do while in this condi- 
tion. Facts of this sort are not unworthy the attention of those who study the 
varieties of the Intellectual Character in different individuals ; not to mention the 
interesting field of observation which they open to the medical inquirer. 

Page 807. 
(To be inserted after the wordsy "presented to their curiositj.") 

It is worthy of remark, also, that those individuals who possess unu- 
sual powers of memory with respect to any one class of objects are 
commonly as remarkably deficient in some of the other applications of 
that faculty. I knew a person who, though completely ignorant of 
Latin, was able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of Virgil, after hav- 
ing heard them once read to him, — ^not indeed with perfect exactness, 
but with such a degree of resemblance as (all circumstances consider- 
ed) was truly astonishing; yet this person (who was in the condition of 
a servant) was singularly deficient in memory in all cases in which 
that faculty is of real practical utility. He was noted in every fiimily 
in which he had been employed fbr habits of forgetfulness ; and could 
scarely deliver an ordinary message without committing some blunder. 

A similar observation, I can almost venture to say, will be found to 
apply to by far the greater number of those in whom this faculty seems 
to exhibit a preternatural or anomalous degree of force. The varieties 
of memory are indeed wonderful, but they ought not to be confi>unded 
with inequalities of memory. One man is distinguished by a power of 
recollecting names, and dates, and genealogies ; a second, by the multi- 
plicity of speculations, and of general conclusions treasured up in his 
intellect ; a third by the facility with which words and combinations of 
words (the ipsissima verba of a speaker or of an author) seem to lay 
hold of his mind ; a fourth, by the quickness with which he seizes and 
appropriates the sense and meaning of an author, while the phraseok>- 
gy and style seem altogether to escape his notice ; a fiflh, by his memo- 
ry for poetry ; a sixth, by his memory for music ; a seventh, by his 
memory for architecture, statuary, and painting, and all the other ob- 
jects of taste which are addressed to the eye. All these different 
powers seem miraculous to those who do not possess them ; and, as 
they are apt to be supposed by superficial observers to be commonly 
united in the same individuals, they contribute much to encourage 
those exaggerated estimates concerning the original inequalities among 
men in respect to this faculty, which I am now endeavouring to redace 
to their just standard.* 

• {Foot JVbte,) I recollect to have heard Mr. Gibbon observe, that all the royal 
families in Europe were remarkable for a fiiculty of recoeoising faces, and of recaffing 
proper names. The same thing is taken notice of by the Marquis de Booill^, in his 
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■inigiibrty Mtenlive ; a Ihiog," the Mne writet ad^ <* veiy <|)sh«oii in priiicttB« AfM) 
wliich seems almoet like % tixth aeoae betlowed upon them by nature.*' A simi: 
lai remark la made by the Prince de Ligne fn a Tetter from Kiof to (he Marchionc^d 
de Co(gny. *' The Empress/' (Catharhie Second of Rnssia) ** received roe as- if I 
had leit her six days, instead of six years ago. She recalled to my mind a thodannl 
things which monarchs alone can remember, yi^rt^r fnemory is always exeeUent,** 
— (Letters of the Prince de LIgne, edited by Madame de rael.) No fiict can de* 
monstrate more incontestibly to what a degree the apparefit inequalities among indi- 
vidmds » die oiigteal capacitiiBs of their niinds depend #n the occupatioos aadWabits 
of their tender years. 

Page 307. 

To be inserted after the werds *' I doubt nmeh if soch memoriet 
be commonly yery retentiye;" {dtUting the rest of the preseni paroi' 
grc^h,) 

■ ■ For the same set of habits which are favorable to the two 

irst qualities are adverse to the third. Those individuals, for example^ 
who, with a view to conversation, make a constant business of inform*- 
ing themselves with respect to the popular topics of the day, or of 
turning over the ephemeral publications subservient to the amusement 
or to the pditics of the times, are naturally led to cultivate a nuccpft- 
hxHty and readiness of memory, but have no inducement to aim at that 
permanent retention of selected ideas^ which enables the scientific stu- 
dent to combine the most remote materials, and to concentrate, at will, 
on a particular object, all the scattered lights of his experience, and of 
his reflections. Such men (as far as my observation has reached^ sel- 
dom possess a familiar or correct acquaintance even with those classi- 
cal remains of our own earlier writers, which have ceased to furnish 
topics of discourse to the circles of fashion* A stream of novelties is 
perpetually passing through their minds; and the faint impressions 
which it leaves, soon vanish to make way for others, — like the traces 
which the ebbing tide leaves upon the sand. Nor is this all. In pro 
portion as the associating principles which lay the foundation of sus- 
ceptibility and readiness predominate in the memory, those which form 
the basis of our more solid and lasting acquisitions may be expected to 
be weakened, as a natural consequence of the general laws of our in- 
tellectual frame. This last observation it will be necessary to illustrate 
more particularly. 

Page 310. 

To he inserted after the words '' Something very similar happens in the 
study of languages ; " (delete all the rest of the paragraph.) 

A language caught by the ear is generally spoken with more of the 
ease of a native than if it had been learned by rule ; but, in the course 
of a few years, it is oflen as completely obliterated from the memory as 
if it had never been acquired. It is only by a complete possession of 
the principles of a language that we can hope to make it an acquisi- 
tion for life. We may see this daily illustrated in the uncertain hold 
which girls commonly retain of the Jnrench acquired at boardingHSchools, 
when compared with the permanent acquaintance with Lo^ which 
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boys receite ftom a* Mgukor ciaiiiMl adHcatioa. Few boys/ however 
well educated, read- and $peak Latin with the same facility and flaency 
with which we daily see youBg^Iadies read and speak French ^ yet 
how eeldom do they ever lose aSetcwards a competent knowledge of the 
Latin tongue ? \^ 

Page 311. 
** I had occasion to dh6w, at some length, is albrmer ehaptor." * 

* (Foot Mite,) The prtcdce wUcb literary men in general have of committinK 
to wdliog the knowledge they acquire, together with the ready aeeefs which aU 
ranks have now to ^e use of booka, has a tendency to weaken the ftcnlty of menKiiy» 
by auperaedine the necessity of its more eztraordinai^ eatttiona. It was on this 
principle that ue Druids (as we are informed by Cesar m his Commentaries) although 
they knew the Greek letters, abstained from the use of writing in recording their the- 
ological and philosophical doctrines. "Literis confisos, minus memorie studere. 
Quod fere pletisque accidit, ut prassidio Kterarum, diligentiam in perdiscendo, ac me- 
moriam remittant." — (Cesar, VI. de B. G. 14.) The same idea (as is remarked by 
^uinetfliafi) is sanctioned by Plato. ** Qttanquam invenio apud Platonem, obstare 
memorial usum literaram : ^delicit quod ilk, que scnptis reposufanos, velut co8todlr« 
desinimus, et ipsa securitate demittimus." From the manner in which the sentence 
' is introduced, it may, I thmk, be inferred, that Quinctilian himself was of a different 
opiuion. 

Such, however, are the vari&tiei of memoiy, &at even this remark does not aeem 
to hold without exceptions. Ben Johnson, in a passage from his works, which wUl 
be aftBTwards quoted, mentions, with respect to himself, that in the earlier part of his 
life he remembered all that he composed ; and the following information concerning 
Xjtibnitz affords a signal instance of the same kind. 

■ " He made extracts irom every book he read, and added to them whatever reflec* 
lions they susgeated } after which he laid his manuscript aside, and never thought 
of it more. His memory, which was astonishing in its powers, did not, as in most 
men, feel itself disburthened of the knowledge which he had committed to writing; 
but, on the contrary, the exertion of writing aeemed to be all that was requisite to 
imprint it on his memoiy for ever«"--^(JS2o^e de LeUmilz, par Bailly.) 

The sane thing is mentioned in a still more authentic account of Leibnitz, pub- 
lished in the Fifth Volume of the Acta Eruditorum. ** Multa legit atque exoerpsit, 
atque ad singulos fere libros curiosos notulas quasdam in sehedulis consignavit ; eas 
tamen statim sepoeuit; nee memoiia. poUens unquam relegit" — (p. 400.) 

Page 316. 

' " An immense number of technical discriminations." • 



* (Fbot J^Tote.) The following focte, which throw considerable light on some of 
the observations in the text on the varieties of memory, are copied from the excellent 
Survey of Peebles-shire by the Reverend Charles Findlater. 

" Aoout the beginning, or towards the middle of July, the lambs, intended for . 
holding stock, are weaned ; when they receive the artificial marks to distinguish to 
whom they belong ; which are the farmer's initials stamped i^pon their nose with a 
hot Iron, provinciSly designed the bim: and also marks cut into the ears with a 
knife, designed lug-mark. Head-mark, or, in other words, the characteitetlc of 
individuality stamped by the hand of nature upon every individual of her numeroua 
progeny, (and which we learn so readily to diacem in aU those species with which 
we are^most imilHafly convenant,) is, however, esteemed by every sheep-farmer aa 
the most certain and unequivocal mark of the identity of a sheep : it is a mark with 
which no coincidence can take place (as in artificial ones) through either accident or 
purpose.*' 

The semiel of tfak passage is equrily interesting, and. In my opinion, does great 
credit to the aagadty of the writer as a philoaophical obeerver. 

Somethfaig veiy aimilar to what Mr. Findlater has here remarked with respect to 
the facnlty ac^uirad by. the ahepherd of recognising the individuals of his tlock W 
head-mork. Is observable in all men of business' who have oocaslott to dfreet their 
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ftttontion hMtmOj to IIm «pea6e 4UfiMMM9 mMok m^ t^e tod-wdtfpg if£ th^ 

▼arious correspondents. In this case, too, as well as in the other, the general dfect 
or eJiaraeier which the object presents to a practised eye, is a much more infalubfe 
criterion of identity than a precise resemblance in a few prominent detdts ^*-a reaem- 
blance, for instance, in the form of ptrtientair lattoft^or In those caprickrat dourish«i 
of the pen by which inexperienced scrib^ attempt to ffive additional authenticity U> 
their manuacriptsi I remember a case of suspected forgery which fell under the 
cognizance of one of our courts of law, in which a reference was made of a doubtful 
fliniature ; first, to a set of engravers and vnfitins-masters, and alterwaAla to the 
principal deiks in Ih* diffeMOt baiifciii|p-JbouBe# of £^inburgb- The fomusr (I was 
told) after a minute compaxisoa of the signature in question, with other undoubted 
subscriptions of the alleged writer, pronounced it to be genuine. The latter >?ithout 
a moment's hesitation, asserted the contrary. 1 do not recollect i!tk tssud of the 
law-suit; but I have bo doubt which of these two opinions was entitled to ttOot 
weight in point of eiideoce. 



Section (f ^t) ^ . 

To be inserted between Sections Second cmd Third of the Sixth 'Chapter. 

CONTINUATION OF THE 8AME SUBJECT. 

MseeUanious Facts and ObservaOons, 

Among the extraordinary exertions of memory recorded in History^ 
it is worthy of observation, that many of them (more especially of thobe 
which are handed down to us from ancient times) relate to aoquiskions 
of the most trifling nature ; or at least to acqaisitions whieh, in the 
present age, would be understood to reflect bat little credit on the csp 
pacity of those who should consider the possession of them as a subject 
of vanity. In judging however, of such particulars, when they occur 
in the lives of eminent men, due allowances ought always to be made 
lor the essential differences between the political institutions of the old 
world, and those of modem Europe. Thus, when we are told of The- 
raistocles, that he could call by their names all the citizens of Athens 
(whose number was 20,000;) and of Cyrus, that he knew the name of 
every soldier in his army,* it ought to be recollected, that, contemp- 
tible as these acquisitions might now appear in men equally elevated 
by their rank, they were probably not altogether useless to the general 
of an ancient army, or to the chief of an ancient republic The dif^ 
ferent state of manners prior to the invention of printing, and, in par- 
ticular, the state of manners in ancient Greece and Rome, rendered the 
cultivation of memory an object of far greater importancce to those 
who were destined for public life, than it is under any of our modem 
governments ; and, accordingly, extraordinary endowments of this sort 
form a flir more prominent feature in the characters of their illustrious 
writers and statesmen than they do in modem biography. Examples 

* This story of Cynis is mentioned by Pliny, by QuinctUian, and by other Latin 
authors ; but it Is very justly remariced by Muretos, ^atXenophon, from whom alono 
these writers could derive any authenUc information on the subject, only saya that 
Cyrus remembered the names of the officers or captains who aervad linder him , 
twf wp aviQv f^ytfioftov, — Variorum Lectionum Lib. iii. Cap. 1. 
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of iihB <iniist' iBnnodidtely crtwd tsa tko voooHooiiMi of ^aij f&ntn tit 
all eonrersant with the daasics. 

The lads with respect to memory, which I have chiefly ia my eye at 
present, aiay be divid«l into two ciaaees, aieeoiding as their relate ta 
(Occasional exertions of memory on particular flubjeetB, or to the ffenerri 
inas9 of acquired information treasured up in the mind. Of tne first 
kind are, the inteUectual feats ascribed to CyMeas, and to Hortensius. 
The former (we are told) when he came to iR4Nne as ambassador firona 
King Pyrrbus, saluted on the day after his arrival' «U the senators and 
persons of the equestrian order by their names; the latter, after sitting 
a whole day at a fmblic sale, gave ui account from memory in the even* 
ing of all the things sold, with the prices and tin names oif the puffcba^ 
sers ; which account was found on examination to agree in every par- 
ticular with what had been taken in writing by a notary. Nor will 
these anecdotes appear incredible^ when compared with what MuretOB 
himself s<tw at Padua, of a young Corsican, who, without stop or hesi- 
tation, secited thiriy-six thousand names in the same order in which he 
had heard them, and afterwards beginning at the last, proceeded, in a 
contrary order, to the first* 

To the same class of facts belong (although they indicate also the 
strength of still hj^^her iaoukies) those effitts which some individuals 
are able to make by mere force of attention and memory in the way of 
ariihiii^tioal computation. We are told by the ceiebratod I>r« WaUis of 
Oxibrd, that ^^ he himself could, im. the dark, pcvform urIthmetiinJ lap^ 
ntionsiy as nultiplicatioA, diriBMm, and extractioB of roots to forty ds- 
iomaipkuxs,; particabslyf that,i(a February 1671, he proposed to jki»- 
•self, by ' night in bed, (at the request of a ibveignert,) a mmbflr tof 
fifty-three ^aees^ and fiaiiHid icsAquMreroet to twiettty^seven places, wmi 
-Skat, without ever woiting down Ahe number, he dicMtad the rcod t from 
memory tweauty days afterwards." lAome oi the fiicts, with owspeot lb 
memory wfakh I haflre met. with in esoient MJnAat^ convteys to me so 
-high an idea of the wonders i which may he effect^ by a patient «Bd 
flt^y coneendtraitios of our mental powers.^ 

Another example of amteUeotual vigor, not inferior to what Dr. Walr 
ha has recorded of himself, occamcd on a still mow illustricm isatho- 
matieian of the eighteenth century, the late Mr, Boler. The foyowiag 
paitiealara on this subject are eoBtaraotod from his JSioge^ read hefore 
•the Academy of Sciences at Paris by M. de Condorcet ; and, consid- 
ering the unquestionable amhenticity W the statement, they may te 
justly regarded as an important document in the History of the fimRMft 
Mind. For the sake <£ some of my readers, it may he proper for »e 
'to premise, that this gieat man had the misfortune to iooe his eight al- 
most entirely at an oarly period of his very long life. 

•« A few years afterwaxds, Euier was overtaken by the calamity.wfaich 
he foresaw and dceaded^ but, happily fer himseif and ferthe soieDoes, 
he was still able to distinguish large characters traced on a slate with 
chalk. His sons and his pupils copied his calculations, and wrote^ as 
he dictated, his scientific memoirs ; from the immense number -of wjtuch. 



* Variarvm LeMmum lib. Ui. arid. 

t Lowthrop'8 Abridgement of tbe Phflosophical Transactiona, Vol. III. 601. 
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oombiHtid jvMi Ijbe MUgshr gmtirn i^qpBii^y ;displa7«A si then, i| 
liquid apfiear, tlMt, m eonsequeaee of the abaebce of «U ^stenwl 4i»' 
traelioD, and of /die netr energy which this ooiMHcaioed vecolleetien 
gave to his faculties, he gained more than he lost, bflli- as tofi^eililty and 
means of labor, by his impaired risioD. 

** It is well known to ail who have the slightest tincture of mathe- 
matics, that there exiat in the modern analysis, (and Euler himself 
greatly multijaUed theif auuber) formulas of a eoraoBon and almost 
daily application. These he had always present to his mind, and repeat^ 
ed in conversation with such a readiness and accuracy » that D'Alem- 
bert, who saw him at Berlin, (qpoke of his powers in this respect a» 
scarcely credible to any hut to eyo-wkDesses. His fiiciiity in carrying 
on arithmetical computations, without the aid of writing, was if possi- 
ble still more astonishing. With the view of exercising his little grand- 
son in the extraction of the square and cube roots, he is known to have 
£>raied to himself a taUeof tba first six fwwers of sU numbers from 1 
to 100, and to have preserved it ^cactly in hissieinary. Ob one oecar 
sion, two of his pupils having calculated as far as the seventeenth term 
of a converging series, and Uieir results differing one unit at the fiiU- 
eth figure, they CfMunaoiuGated this cirottrastance to their master. 
Euler went over the whole oal«iiilation in his head} in order to decide 
the dispute ; and his decision was found, on examination, to be perfect- 
ly just." 

These facts, howevar* which oelaAe to oecaMiaual €mrHons ofmemoty 
an particular subjects^ do not lead to conclusioiMof flo great practicid 
utility, nor are they, perhaps, when duly weighed, so astonishing in 
themselves, as those which illustrate the comprehensiveness and reien* 
-tivemts of which .this faoukj has heeii jK>metinw8 Ibinid awspoptihle, 
with respect io the ^mmtwI stodk «f haman %nowMgei A laemoBahfe 
4X isthfir :aii extrewu case of thisaont is said to have ocouitrad im -^^tliat 
prodigy of parts, Al>. Pascal," of whom Mr. Loeke tells las, *^«f Moa$ 
TtpmrUdf that, ti^ idie daoay of his health had inpaired his mind, k» 
forgot Dothaag of whai he had done, sead, jor thought, in any |»aAt of 
his rational a^s :''-^A statement, to which (making every ftUdwrattoe 
fu fthe usual eKegfewtiana* of teetiahMry) I do- not know thai ajqr 
ithiag eacactly paralld ean be preduced in the htatc/y of any other n- 
^vidiial eqnaliy distinguishcKl by all the highest gifts of the undmh 
{Standing.* 

The learned MenagOt "whcnn Bayle calls the Yarro of the aevendeonlih 
4sent«ry, deserves alao to he menliooed heie, on aocoontiof the estrsr 
•ordinary strength aad extent of his memory ; bat stiU more tta aecooot 
of the singular de^ee in which, he lappean to hare rM;or«r«^ahat AiO- 
ulty afler it had been greatly impaired and almost destroyed, by the 
infirmities of old age. Few physiological facts relating to the mind are 
so well attested as this, Menage having himself commemorated hi» own 

* When Locke wrote this passage, he seems not to have been aware that the re- 
port rested on the indisputable authority of Pascal's moat intimate fiiend, Jhe justly- 
celebrated Meole, ** Yaluit Pascalius, quidem, memoria ad prodigium usque, sed ea 
jerum potius quam verhoruro, ut nihil unquam semel ratione comprehensum sibi ez- 
cidisse non jactanter diceret."— See the Eloginmk D, Blam Puiwlii^^ J^ Me^, 
prefixed to the edition of Pftfcal's works, printed at the Hague, 1779. 
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verf interesting history in Latin verses, not inferior lo any of his jore- 
Bile productions ,* and, making due abatements for some slight poetical 
licenses, tiie circnmstanoas which he records cannot have differed 
widely from the truth. 

" Muflarum veneraoda parens, quam Jupiter ipse. 
Hie pater Bivum, magno dilexit amore, 
MNKiflosrwK, Othim lutn me patrom cMentem 
DM9iia i • Ah«meninl» juvenb oun milie Sophoium, 
J4Ulfl leof^iaerem Seetanim nomina : miUe 
Stemmata nairaremy totasque ex ordine gentes. 
. Nunc obnta mihi tot nomina. Viz mibi noraea 
Hieret mente meum. MemSoi, cum pAsrima Honeii* 
Pluiima. Jl^lieni Mdtarem cumina Vads : 
Ofnnia Virgilii memori cum m«nte tener^m. 
, . Nunc oblita mihi tgt carmina. Nou ego possim, 

Condita quae nuper mihi sunt, meminine meorum.** 

A poem of thanks to the same goddess, written when he was iqpwards 
of seyentji^seven years of age, begins thus :«~ 

'* Musarum veheranda parens ; quam Jupiter ipse, 
Ipse pater DtTum, tenero dilexit amore ; 
Aodisti mea vota. 6em memorem mihi manteni 
Dura redonasii. Magnonim oomiaa mille, 
£t proceres omnes ab origine Sablolienses, 
Leges Bomanas, Sectas meroorare Sopliorum, 
Tufli mille locos, et Homeri carmina centum, 
£t ekatum pbasiim verans reeitare Maroola. 
lof^nii pars iUa mei, juveuia placuipse 
Qua potui, ecce redux ! Tua sunt haec munera, Diva. 
Ingenii per te nobb renovata juventa est."* 

Another instance of the same sort of memory, though in a very in- 
ferior man/ occurred in. France, about a hundred years ago, in the 
Abbe de Longuerue, whose erudition (to borrow an expression which 
D^Alembert applies to it) was not only prodigious, but terribie.f His 
extraordinary powers displayed themselres even in his childhood, to such 
a degree, that Louis XIV., when passing though Charleyille, stopped to 
see him as a curiosity. Greek and eren Hebrew (we are told) were as 
ihmtliar to him av his nattre tongue ; and od questions of literatwe 
Paris consulted him as an oracle. His mind was so well furnished, not 
-only with historical facts, but with the minutis of chronok^y and to- 
pography, that, upon hearing a person remark in conversation that it 
wouM be a difficult task to write a good historical deecriptimi of France, 
he asserted that he could do it from memory, without consulting any 
boolcs. All he asked was to have some good maps of France laid he- 
-fore him.f These recalled Uy him the history of each province, of all 

' * Bayle's Dictionary, Art. Menaqe. 

' f ** Tou8 ceux qui ont fN^queut^ TAhb^ de Longuerue, parient avec ^toonemeat 

de SOD Erudition prodigieuse et presque effravante : i\ avoit tout lu, et une m^moire 

immense lui avoit tout fait retenir. Aussi etoit-il non-seulement I*efiroi des demi- 

savans, qu*tl for^oit & se taire devant lui, mus le fl^au des savans meme, qui na 

r^toit pas assez pour ^tre modestes." — Eloge d* Alary, Otuvrei de^d'jUernbert, Toma 

Onzi^me^ 

X Tliis circumstance deserves attenion, as it shows what reliance he placed on 
vtttMe objeeU and on local a$9oeiaiion$, as adminidea to his powors of recoOectioa. 
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the fiefii of the crown, of each city, and even of each distinguifibed 
nobleman's seat in the kmgdont. He wrote his fi>lio Histor j in a jeari 
• which, notwithstanding some very gross errors, is allowed to be correct, 
not only in its general oudines, but in by £ir the greater part of its tri- 
fling details.* 

With respect to thb extraordinary person, Miss Edgeworth quotes 
from the Marquis cTArgenson an anecdote, pf which some use may, I 
think, be made by those who are employed in the education of chil- 
dren. When the Maxqais asked him how he managed to arrange and 
retain in his head every thibg that entered it, he answered, by observ- 
ing in general terms, " Thai the elements of every science must be 
learned whilst we are very young ; not only the first principles of every 
language^ but the A, B, O, tf every kind of knowledge* This,'' he 
adds, '' is not difficult in youth, especially as it is not necessary to 
penetrate far. Simple notions arc sufficient; when these are once 
acquired every thing we read ailerwards finds its proper place." t 

This remark appears to me to be equally just and important; and I am 
disposed to- lay the greater siress npon it, as, in the person to whom it is 
ascribed, it must be considered merely as an experimental result drawn 
from the history of his own mind, and not as an inference from any 
theoretical principles concerning the nature and laws of memory. It 
contains, I suspect, the great secret of that species of education which 
is commonly given to people of very high rank : to whom a power of 
' plausible and imposing discourse is too frequently conceived to be an 
object of greater value than the possession of just and enlightened 
opmions. In the education, however, of all without exception, it is 
susceptible, under proper management, of the most important practical 
application, not only in facilitating the future acquisition of bmamen' 
ted knowledge^ but in laying an early foundation for that most valuable 
sort of memory which spontaneously and insensibly classi^fies, (or, as 

He availed himself, in fact, of the same general principle which suggested the topical 
memory of the ancient rhetoricians ; and of which the efficacy is abundantly con* 
firmed by our own daily ezperence. Whoever has paid any attention to the educa- 
tion of young persons must be satisfied Uiat the only effectual expedient for fixing 
historical knowledge in their minds, is to unite the studies of history and of geogra- 
phy tOy^etlMf , by accustoming them to refer every occurrence to the spot where it 
took pnice, and to follow with the eye. upon an accurate map, every change of scene 
in the narrative. The greater part ot artificial devices which have been thouglit of 
for the same purpose are mere trick and quackery. They may perhaps be occasion- 
ally tobseiviettt to an ostentatious display, but, on. the whole, they can scarcely laU 
to do more harm than good to the understanding. 

* The judgment and taste of this once admired scholar may be inferred from some 
^ of his opmions and maxims. D'Alembert mentions, as a specimen, an assertion he 
was accustomed to make with respect to the Engttirfi ; that they had never done any 
good since they renounced the study of Greek and Latin for geometry and physict. 
Among other singularities, too, of a similar description, he preferred two antiquarian 
books upon Homer to Homer hhnself ; because (ai^ he said) tbey contained all 
that was useful in the poet, withont laying the deader ilnder the necesiity of toiling 
through his long and circumstantial stories. '* Avec ces deux livres, on a tout ce 
qu*il y a d'utfle dans ce poete sans avoir k essuyer totts ses contes a dormi r dbt 
BOUT." An odd volume of Racine is said to have been the only Ftench bo«k io hit 
library at the time of his death. 

t Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth, and by Richard LoveU Edgeworth, Esq. 
p.e01,4to£ditl798. 
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tht^' AbW d^ liMi^tMnM' ^pfMs^d ft, jitt^ m ^i pf'optff pkinj ^V€ff 
particulfltr fitct at the mdmeiit when it is ttttti prentttXe^ to 1^ ttind. 
This plan, locleed, seems mtuiiftstly to be jM^intad otit to us by tmtmt 
herself, hiRsmueh as she has rendered the impressions Of early yooth 
incomparably more permanent than those of onr more advanced years ; 
and by doing bo hea fjornished thcf means, tcr a ^kilfaf instriicfor, of 
exteixdintf the adrantages - of that precious season over the whole of 
life.* 

From tb^se details (and it woidd be t^ easy to add to their ilmtK 
herf ) it sufficiently appears; that extraordraary jpowers of memory do 
not always indicate a corresponding measure of tnieOeciual e<xpadt%f in 
general, At the same thne, I can l^ no means subscribe td the |yre^ 
vailing opinion, that extraordinary powers of memory ate hrcompatible 
either with judgment or with genius. On th^ contrary; 1 can scarcefy 
recoIle<^t (as I hare dsewhere observed^ any one person very eminently 
distinguished by the latter oualities, wno has not also possessed a niore 
than common share of the lormer. And, indeed, if we only consider 
for a moment how intimately this fitcnlty is connected with every spe* 
cies of mental improvement, it must appear perfectly manifest^ that, 
however nnmeroos the instances may ne In which great powers of 
memory are united with a deficiency in other inteltectnal endowments, 
it is nevertheless an unquestionable triith, that a vigorous and retentive 
ttiemory may be fahrly ranked among the most important of the quali^ 
ties which enter into the composition, either of an inventive genius, or 
of a comprehensive understanding. In the case, too, of some indi« 
viduals of the most powerful and splendid talents, the same preternatu- 
ral strength of memory has been exemplified which, in most instandies, 
is considered, and perhaps not altogether without reason, as symptom- 
atical of a weak and superficial judgment. Of this I have already 
produced some remarkable proofs in the course of the foregoing otn 
servations ; and, as I consider the subject as peculiarly interesting 
fi-om its connexion with the study of intdlectual character^ I shall take 
this opportunity to add (although somewhat out of place) one or two 
other examples in farther con&mation of the same conclusion. The 

* " Quantirm In Itafiintil pneBuinptum est torporis, adolescentia acquiritar. lion 
mgo penkHiMn primiun statfm temptis ; atqne eo mfnod, qaod iDitia Uteraraoi soi^ 
memopia constant ; qam no« bmkIo jam est In pakrvli, sed tuia etiam tenacuMtma est.*'— 
QumetiUan^ Lib. i. Cap. i. 

t A case of this sort, which has lately come to my knowledge^ appeais to ne^io 
very far to exceed any thing of the same kind recorded either in aaciBat or modem 
iiia^N^y Ifasit 1 ODce Inttfnded to have made it <he sul^ect of a separate appendix to 
this chafiter. As the pamphlet* howrrer, from wfatoh all my imwrmatlon was do* 
rived, is, I presume, still to be met with, and as I am unwitting to add to the bjm of 
« vohmie already too kirge, I shall delay for ffae^present endcl±g my work fiiti thb 
imerattliig artiHev 

~ TlM ease to which I oDude & that of the late Reverend Thomas Threlkeld, minip- 
ter of a disaenting coogregadona^ilochdalet whooe powers of memory seem to have 
gr<Atly surpassed alt that is related of the Abb^ do Lonsoerue. The fiivt nolMf^l 
i«ceived Of this person waj in a letter from my late amiable and learned (naiid» Or. 
. £d«fard' P^rclval of Bath, the worthy son of that eminent physician and excsUoot 
man. Dr. Percival of Manchester. The letter was accompanied by a sermon on oc* 
iSadon of Mr. Threlkeld's death, with an aypeodiz, conulninffan account of hh Hfe 
and character, and particularly of hi$ powers of riumery,by^hom9m9^m^JhI^. 
Maneheeter, 1806/< 
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first I bave to meation is taken from I«aae CwNmbou's preface to the 
Opusctda of Joseph Scaliger* 

*' Nihil est quod diocere quisquam vellet ifiiod ille (Scalige r) docere 
QOQ posset: Nihil l^erat (quid autem ille noa legerat? ) quod oon 
statim lueminisset ; nihil tarn obscurum aut abolitum in uUo vetere 
.Bcriptore Greco, Latmo, vel Hebrso, de quo iatenogatus non statiai 
responderet Historias omnium populorum, omnium fBtatum* sucees- 
siones imperiorum, res ecclesics veteris, in numerato habebat : anim*- 
lium, plaotarum, metallorum, omniumque rerum naturalium, proprie- 
tatesy differentias.^et appellationes quit Teteres, qua recentes tenebat 
accurate. Locorum situs, provinciarum fines et varias pro temporibus 
iilanim diTisiones ad unguem callebat ; nnllam diseiplinarum, scientia- 
rnmve graviorum reliquerat iataclam ; lingaas tarn muhas tarn exacte 
•oiebat, ut, yel si boo unuin per totom vitss spatiiim egiaset, digna res 
miraeuk) potuerit rideri." As this preface of Casanbon's fimns a ded- 
katorj epistle to the illustrious President de Thou, (who knew Scaliger 
well,) it is to be presumed that every fact and expression would be 
ecmpolously weighed by the writer. 

The following passage from an author of nnqnestionabie genius, 
Ben Johnson, is yaluable, bodi as it attests the surprising extent of his 
msmory in the earlier part of his life, and contains some judicious re- 
marks on the effects produced apon it by habits of indolence. 

'*Imyself conld, in my youth* have repeated all that ever I had 
madst and so continued till I was past ferty. Sinee it is much decayed 
in me. Yet 1 can repeat whole books that I have read, and poems of 
some selected friends which I have liked to cliarge my memory with. 
It was wont to be faithful to me, but, shaken with age now and sbth 
^which weakens the strongest shilities), it may perfimn somewhat, but 
esAnot promise muclL By exercise it is to be oiade better and service- 
able. Whatsoever I pawned with it, while I was yoong and a boy, it 
offers me readily and without stops : but what I trust to it now, or have 
done of late years, it lays up more negligently, and oftentimes loses ; 
so that I receive mine own (though frequently called for) as if it weae 
new or . borrowed. Nor do I always find presently from it what I do 
seek, but while I am doing another thing that I labored f<Mr will come ; 
mi what I flonght with trouble will ofier itself when I am quiet Now, 
in some men I have found it happy as nature^ who, whidsoev^ tbey 
read or pen^ they can say without book presently, as if they did then 
write in their mind. And it is more a wonder in such as have a 
ewift ityle^ for their memories are commonly slowest s such as t6rture 
their votings, and go into counsel fcr. every word* must needs fix 
somewhat, and mske it their own at hist« though but through their own 
vexation.'' 

It is jnsdy obeerved by Miss Edgeworth, that such prodigies of 
menory are not now .to be looked for« as we have reason to believe 
were net uncommon in Europe a very few centuries ago, ** The art of 
printing, tw multiplying copies of books, so as to put them within te 
reach of aU classes of the pe<^e, has lowered ike value of those extra- 
ordinary powers which some of the learned were then accustomed to 
display with so much ostentation. At the revival of literature in Eu« 
ropB, a man who had read a few manuscripts, and could repeat them, 

VOL. !• 66 
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was not merely a wonder, but a treasttre ; he could travel from place to 
place, and live by his learning ; and had far more encouragement to 
engrave the words of others on his memory than to exercise his own 
powers of judgment and Invention." * In later times, the case is 
greatly altered. A reference in a common-place book to a particnlar 
page relieves the memory entirely of its burden ; a good index super- 
sedes the labor of years ; or (as Pope has very happily expressed the 
«ame idea,) 

** Though iodez-leamiiif turna no itudent pale» 
It hoEbi Ihe oel of ideii^e by the tail." 

The fkcts which have been already mentioned sufficiently account 
for the common opinion, that the original difierences among men in 
their capacities of memory are incomparably greater than in the case 
of any other faculty. Nay, I must confess they seem to show that this 
opinion is not altogether without foundation. At the same time, I am 
fully satisfied that Uiese differences are greatly overrated. Even in those 
cases where memory seems to be the weakest and most incapable of 
culture, there is commonly sufficient capacity to enable the individual 
to acquire a competent knowledge of his mother-tongiie, and to learn 
to recognise, at the first glance, an immense multitude of particular 
objects belonging to all the different departments of nature ; beside 
that general acquaintance with the laws of the material world, and the 
properties of material substances, which is necessary for the preserriH 
tion of our animal existence ; and that no less indispensable acquaint- 
ance with many maxims of common sense, relative to lifb and con- 
duct, without a knowledge of which a man approaches to the condition 
of an idiot or changeling. If we were to analyse carefully this stock 
of information, it would oe found to* comprehend a far greattiir number 
of particulars than we might be disposed at first to suspect 

I shall avail myself of the title which I have prefixed to this section, 
to introduce here a few detached passages from different authors, 
which appear to me worthy of the attention of those who take an in- 
terest in the study of the mind. Some of them are from books not 
likely to excite the curiosity of the generality of readers ; and all 
of them may be more or less useful in illustrating the foregoing con- 
clusions. With these extracts I shall intersperse slight comments of 
my own. 

I begin with a passage firom Leibnitz, one of the few philosophers 
' who have favored the world with any reflections on the peculiarities of 
his own intellectual character. *^ Duplex est inventio sen ingeniontas, 
quamadmodum et memorise. Alia prompta et ab ingenio dependens, 
alia solids et a judicio orta. Illam habent eloquentes, banc tardi, sed 
ad negotia tamen non inepti. Quidam singulari sunt varietate, ut 
certo tempore, certo loco sint mir^ promptr, alio extreme tardl ; in qni- 
bus m^ numero, qui et hoc sentio, paucos esse mei characteris, et Moda 
fadlia mihi diffidUa^ omnia contra diJiciUa mihifacUia esse.** t 

* Edgewordi'f Practical Education, 
t LeibDJitaE* Of. Tom. VI. p. S02. 
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Upon this very remarkable expression with respect io himself it were 
to be wished that Leibnitz had enlarged a little more fully. The onhr 
intepretation I can put upon it is, that he felt a certain degree of diffi- 
culty necessary to rouse his intellectual faculties to action ; and that, 
in consequence of this circumstance (combined probably with a con- 
sciousness of his own powers). he was inferior to ^e common run of 
mankind in some of those easy acquisitions which are within the reach 
of all. The case, I apprehend, is not a singular one, as we often meet 
with men of the most 4^eiidid talents who ai» deficient, to a ludicrous 
degree, in some of the most frim|rfe and kne^iaaieal branches of school 
education* I riiaU only mentioo, as ex^mples^ th^ art of. penmanship, 
^d the still more impovtant one, of arithmetical computation ; in both 
of which (though from different causes) the progress of the student is 
retarded rather than aided by an extraordinary degree of quickness and 
of intellectual capacity ; and in which, accordingly, men of genius 
may be expected to fall below the general standard, unless in those 
oases where they have had the good fortune to be carefully trained to 
the practice of them in their childhood, or very early youth. All such 
Acquisitions (it may be here observed by the way,) should on this ac- 
count be rendered by habit a second nature, before the powers of rea- 
son, and reflection have attained to such a degree of strength as to 
render the task of the learner irksome to himself, by presenting more 
interesting objects to his curiosity. The art of reading,, in particular, 
may. be taught to in&nts by any person of common sense, by a process 
almost as insensible as the use of speech. 

The foregoing quotation from Leibnitz brings to my recollection a 
fragment .of Montesquieu, which affi>rds a memorable proof of the 
difficulty which men of superior minds frequently experience in ac- 
quiring a ready and practical knowledge of those trifling and uninter- 
esting details which are treasured up without any eflbrt by those to 
yrhflae understi^ndings they are more congenial. '^ With respect to my 
employment as president, I have an upright heart — J comprehend with 
ease the nature of the business ; but of uie forms of the court I under- 
stand nothing, though I took pains to acquire that knowledge ; and what 
dispirits me most at it is, that I observe in some blockheads the very 
talent I seem unable to attain." 

I should perhaps have taken an. earlier opportunity of remarking, 
that in contrasting, as I have ocasionally done in this section, the spe- 
qUs of memory possessed by philosophers with that possessed by the 
vulgar and illiterate, I evidently have in view those effects only wWh 
their respective pusuits heme a tendency to produce on the intellectqal 
character. Manv exceptions to our general conclusions may be ex- 
pected in particular instances ; nor does there seem to be any impossi- 
bility in the nature of things to unite^ by a proper education, the 
advantages of both kinds of memory. That incapacity, for example, 
of. attending to trifling, details, of which Montesquieu complains ia the 
above quotation, and which is one great source of what is generally 
called a bad memory, is undoubtedly a most serious inconvenience to 
all who have to mingle in the business of the world ; and although it is 
justly overlooked in those whose talents and acquirements raise them 
much above the common level, yet it can scarcely be guarded against 
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enottgk by lU thoM who have mny eonoenl in the ediiettioo of yMth. 
To enable a penon tD cotnmand hia attentiim at all times to whatever 
object is before hitd^ whether trifling or important, ao that ^ whatsoever 
his hand fiiideth to do he may do it With aU his might," is one of the 
most important habits that eaoi be ooounonioaAed toluB miinL And it 
would htm a most vahiabie artide in % systematieal treatiafc on edneap* 
lion to poivl out the means by. whkh thu habit may be enkivaled^ or 
the contrary habile of tnaitentiDa eoeseoled where tibsy hare unfbrUi* 
nately been ODOtraetedrf 

The fi^owing jmUehmB remark of Mr« Kaoc, (in his Treatise on 
Eduoation,) while it thiows some additional light on these eorMtisi of 
memery which have been now under our consideration, snggeele a 
practical lesson which cannot be too steadily kept in view by all who 
devoSe themselves to the stndy «f litentune and of the sciences. In 
point of value it seems to mo to rise considerably above ^e ordinary 
level of this author's philosophy* 

*^ Bome persons seem to think that a good memory consists in retain^ 
ing dates and minute particulars* but I believe, that^ though a reader 
remember but few dates and few minute pavticolars, he may yet telaia 
all the' weeessary eekmrd ideoB joid i ^ m b ia bk ssnofasianj. He wiUaeea 
wide and teaaciml arvangement^if important objects, while another* 
who'Stoops to pick up and presorve every trifle, will have his eyes flaed 
on the groimd. It is not enough that the mind can rtfroAtu jnst what 
it has received from reading, and no aMSPe; it must reproduce it «l|fieJiirdk 
altered, improved^ and refirud, Reading, like food, must show its at 
fects in promoting growth ; according to a striking remark of E^icte- 
tus, the q^lication of which is sufficiently obvious without any com*- 
ment ; * Sfei^p do not show the shepherd how much they have eaten 
by nroducing the grass itself ^ but by producing outwardly 10^ and 
milk after their pastute is inwardly digested." ' ri TtgiScetet &i tiw 
Xi^enf ^io&Pta toig Ttoifiimp invdtiMi^u niaw %^(ityw* oJU« fijr i^iitfp low 

We are informed b^ Dr. Priestley, in the Memoirs of his lifi9,of some 
intellectual peculiarities of his character, .which he very judiciously 
connects with certain defects in his faculty of memory. '^ As I have 
not failed,^' he observes, '' to attend to the phenomena of my own mind^ 
as well as to those of other parts of nature, I have not been insens3>le 
of some great defects, as well as some advantages, attending its obnsti* 
tution ; having, from an early period, been subject to a most humbling 
failure of recoUection, so that I have sometimes lost all ideas of both 
persons and things that I have been conversant with, I have so com* 
pletely forgotten what I have myself published, that in reading my own 
writings, what I find in them often appears perfectly new to me, and I 
have more than once made experiments, the results of which had been 
published by me. 

•< I shall particularly mention one fact of this kind, as it ahsrmed 
me much at the timQ as a symptom of all my mental powers totally 

7 • ' ' 

* Epkteti Enchiridion, Cap. xlvi. — Mr. Knox might also have quoted the 84th 
Eplsde of Senet», which eontniiis nearly th% same train of fhhiklng, aeeotnpanfied 
too by ffluBtnlioai itriUogly sUuUar. 
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fiLiIinif me, until I wts relieved hj d» Teodl60(aon4if thiageof a nnihr 
nature hatring ha|ipened to me before. When I was composbg tbe 
DisserMi&ns which are prefixed to my Hmmtmf of ike Ch^eis^ I 
had te aeeertain eomethingy which had been the aobfjeei of much die^ 
cii88imi» relating to the Jewish PaMOf«r« (I have now fi^fetten wiMtit 
was,) and for that purpose had to consult and compare several writertb 
This I accordingly did, and digested the result in the compass of a 
few paragraphs, which I wrote m short^haiML But having mislaid the 
paper, and my attention having been drawn off to other things, in 
the space of a fortnight I did the same thing over again, and should 
never have discovered that I had done it twice, if^ after the second 
paper was transcribed for the preM, I ted Mi aecadentaUy found the 
former, which I viewed with a. degriee of terror* 

^Apprisedof this defect, I never foil fa note devm as soon as posss^ 
ble every thing th^ I wish not to forget • The same foiling has led 
me to devise, and have reeonrse to, a variety of meohaiiieal expedients 
to seenre and i 
nse to me in the 
has excited the ' 

ttietn smite if they hadseen me at-Wk. But by simple ttid*] 
cal methods one man shall do that in a month which liiall < 
of equal ability, whole years to execute. ' The methodical arrangemeBt 
of a large work is gready faoilitated hf mechanical methods, and no^ 
Uung contributes n^ore to the perqneiiity of a large woik.than a good 
arrangement of its parts.*' * 

• e • • • •'-«..:. 

** As great excellencies are often balanced .by great, though not ap^ 
parent, defects, so great and apparent defects are often accompanied by 
great, though not apparent, excellencies. Thus my defect, in point of 
recollection, which may be owing to a want of sufficient coherence in 
the association of ideas formerly impressed, may arise from a tnehttf 
coni^itotion more favorable to new associations ; so that what I have 
lost with respect to memory may have been compensated by what is. 
called inventioHf or new and original combinations of ideas. This is a 
subject that deserves attention, as well as every thing else that relates 
to the affections of the mind." — Priestley^ Memoirs of his own Life^ 
pp. 105, 106, 107, 108. 

The foregoing statement, considering the very high authority upon 
which it rests, forms a most valuable accession to our stock of facta 
with respect to memory ; and it has the additional merit of being 
given in plain and precise language, without bein^ at all adulterated 
by any mixture pf the author's physiological theories. In the con- 
cluding paragraph, too, where he indulges himself in a short specula- 

* Tbts remark of Prl^stley^d reminds me of a MS. which was thdwn to me (among 
many other curious papers) by the late Abb^ Morellct in the year 1806. It was en- 
titled *^ Moyens de Jatilil^ let itavaux det kirtnmes UtUrairet.** t had not ad 
Oppoitimity of reading it ; but from what he told me of Its contents, I am persoaded 
that ft would be a most \iUaabIe present to the republic of letters. As the MS. ap- 
peared to be fihir^ wiitten out fbr the press, I trust that in due time It wOl be given to 
the worid. 
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lion concerning this peculiarity in his own intellectual characler, he 
has folFowed, so far as he gfOes, tfiat mode of reatfoning which seems 
to me the only legitimate one in examining any of the phenomena 
of mind. . How satisfactory are such jmpdeat aod cautiouff ooncbiaiwis 
wh^n Gompate4 with (he tthnOimu^ and i»frr«tftiaMlea of hie fiivwte 
sekool! 

P.ag^3ia . . 

To be inserted ds d neib paragrdph tmineXaielj/ qfter the wards ** a mueli 
higher proportion." 

The,. above. passage may awve to illustrate 4m ingenious jand pro- 
ibund remark of Dudos,- in* his -OmeideraH&ms $mt ks Mattn, . ** If 
education was judiciously conducted, the mind would acquire a great 
8t6ck of troths with greater ease than it acquiree a small numl^r of 
flrrora. Truths have among themselves a relation and* connexion, 
uertatn points of contact which are equally fiurarable to the powers of 
apprehension and of memory ; while, on the other hand, errors are 
laommonly so matiy in9ulat9d propoMsiiions, of which, though it be 
-diffienlti^tft ahafco'ioff the'.authorii)r,Jt is^-eaay to prevent the origiuai 



»... ..; ... ■ Page 330. . 

"' '' ■ -' ^' ''"' '^« Kacfli 6f t^hfch' considered as a soKtary truth, wouM hate 
been as burdensome to the memory as the general principle with which 
it is connected." ♦ 

* {^EagtJSTote.) li is very justly and ingeniously remaiked by Dr. PriesUev, that 
■*< th6 mUTwe know of any branch of science, tba lets is tbe compass into which we 
are able to bring Its principles, provided the facts from wliich they are Infeired be bq- 
fperpwW* Ttia r^aiion Is,, that* *« io aa advanced, state of knowledge, we ar» able to 
f^dgoe more of iJieparHcuiar into generml observi^tioos ; whereas, in tbe in4^C¥>»f 
a science, Civery observation is an independent fact \ and, in deliveni^ the priiicipies 
of it, they must all be distinctly mentioned j so that, thouj|^ a geleetwn mtfy be ande, 
« p«op«r abridgment la inpOBsuble«'* 

., In illastratioB of this, the fmone author qbservea farther, that, '< Notwithstandin^tl^ 
yast addilionB that (lave been made to Uie science of optics within the last hu ' * 



years, a judicious summary of the. whole will be much shorter now than it would 
have been a century ago ; and yet it is probable, much larger than there will be any 
necessity of making it a century hence ; as it may be presumed, that, 5y that time, 
a connexion wiU be trabed between many iactf which now appear to be uncoDiiected 
and independent of one another, and therefore require to be redted separately.'* — 
BUtory of DUeaverie* relating to Vinon^ &e. p. 768. 

' PageSae. 

' — . — ^^ " Appeacances of the beavei^*' • 

* {Foot J\rot€*) It was in this manner, undoubtedly, that the Chaldean Sobtm 
was discovered. Tliis period brinn back the moon almost ezacdy into the same 
situation with respect to the sun, ner node, and her apogee : and, of consequence, 
the phenomena which depend on tbe combined motions of these two bodies are 
nearly repeated oveE a^in io the same order. " Defeptus soils ac lune," says Pliny, 
" ducenti^ viginti et tribus mensibus redire In orbem, compertiun est." Modem 



(Mitronomeif have pointed out some ymall correction that this cycle requiref ; ^t If 
anly the more connderable eclipses were attended to, a cycle of z2ll luhatioos mi^ 
maintain its credit long enough to be thought perpetual. ' **" * 
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* i-f it 

Page 345. 

. ■ -i - <* And of the fiirther improvementa of which his mind is 
9i}flG€f>tible."* 

* {Foot Jfoit,) ** mum Plato enjoined bis sieholiuB to bef^tn with geometiy, be 
^Mlno4, wltboQl qnwiklD, thtt they flhoritfiistba&dlB miteriaft.tbii|£i,«od grow 
frmiuar to Ticible object8» before they entered on the retired specidaOontf of other 
more abetrected adencee. 

«* According to this counsel of the M^et of j^hiloeoiAen, it would not be amisa, if» 
before young achohra be &r engaged in th^ beiiten tracks of the achools, the myato- 
Hea of manual artf » the names of their instniments, the secret^ qf their epeia- 
tions, and the eflect of natural causes, the seVeral kinds of beasts, of birds, of nshes, 
of plants, of stones, of minerals, of eaiths, lof woten, and all theh common virtues 
and qualities, were proposed to be the subjects of the first thoughts and obsenrations. 
It may be here suggested, that the vaM number of silcb parliuulaiv will aoeil over- 
whelm tlMir tender minda belora they ape well <astabliahoi by timo a»d use. But, en 
the contraiy* it if evidenti that the memories of youth are fitter to retain such seosi'' 
ble imaees than those of a fuller age. It is memory that has most visor in children, 
and judgment in men ; which, it rightly considered, will confirm what I said, that 
pethaps we ti^e t praposteroue courao in education by teaching general rules befom 
praarileal things ; and that therein we havo not a sufficient regard to the diffesent ad- 
va4lges of youth and manhood. We load the minds of children with doctrines 
and precepts, to apprehend which they are most unfit, by reason of the weakness of 
their understandfaiffs; whereas ftney might with more profit be exercised in the 
eensldefation oT visible aaad sensible. things of whose impressions Ihev are most 
capable, because of the strength of their memories, and the perfectioii.otthfir.seii- 
§eB,**'^SprtU*9 Bistary ^ th4 Royal Society^ p. 830. 

Haller mentions, in his Elements of PhysiolocTt that he was forced to enter on 
the study of logic in the tenth year of his age. ** Memini me annum natum decimvan» 
quo avidus historiam et poesin devorwem. ad logicaro, et ad C1lau3xsoia nam lo- 
^caro ediscendam coactum fuisse, qua nihil poterat esse, pro hujusmodi homundone, 
sterinus."— Tomus VIII. Pars i. p. 24. 

Page 350. 
— : ^ « An averftlpn to the study." • *' — ^"^ . 

* (Foot JVbttf.) The same remark occms hi a letter fiom Mr. Gnf to Us fiiend 
Mr. WesL *' In the study of law the labor is long, and the elements div and im- 
Interesting ; nor was ever any body {e$peeiaUy th&$e Guit tfierwardi moat a figure 
in &) amused, or even not disgusted at the bednning.*' 

'< The famous antiquary, Spelman,*' says Mr. Btirae, ** though no man was better 
formed for the most labonous pursuits, fn the beginnfaig deserted Uie study of fSbe laws 
in despair, though he returned to it again, when a more confirmed age, and a strong 
desire of knowledge, enabled him to wrestle with every difficulty.'* — Fragment on 
the Hiitory of the Lawo qf England. Buike/'s Works, Yol. V. p. 77. 

Page 356. 
" Consumerer avoJ*' • 



^ {Foot JVhte.) The singular beauty of thtee Unes is remarked by Diderot, whose 
comment upon mm deserves to be transcribed. ** Virgile a renmrm^ dans deux 
vers tout ce que deux Itres peuvent ^prouver I la fois de sensations d^Ucieoses : 
• ceDes de la tendresse et de la volupt^, de la fivicheur et du silence, du secret et de la 
dur^e.— Ifie geUdifowteet kc kc QueDe peintore ! " (Eneyc. Aft. FsAicaaum.) 

Page 367. ^ 
' " Only as a vehicle of pleasure." • 



* {Foot Mfte.) Gray seems to have had the same Idea, although he has ej c pi es sej 
hhnself on (he subject somewhat loosely. ** I remember,*' says he in a letter to Ma- 
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son, « you inralted me when I saw you haU aQ4 affected to call that which delighted 
my imagination nonsense. Now, I insist that sense is nothing in poetiy, but accord- 
ing to toe dtess ahe wears, and the tcene she appeaia in." 

Page 370. 

To he introduced into the text immediatelj ofter the words '* are used 
in poelry and eloquence." 

I ■» (more eipeeiaUy I think in the latter.) 

Page 381. 
■ "On men of education."* 



^ {Fbot JWttf.) '' The ptOTinee of eloquence is to reicn over minds of thw per" 
tepHon and fittle tmagmatum; to set things in lights mey never saw them in ; to 
encage their attention by details and drcumstanees gradually unfolded ; to adorn and 
Mghten them with images and colors unknown to mem ; and to raise and engage 
tfieir rude passions to the point to which the speaker wishes to bring them***— Orgy's 
JLctlers, p. 804. 

Page 383. ♦ 

Continuation of the Foot Note. 

0aeh is Ihe pMheophk nulanehofjf which Thompson has so pafhetfcaMydea crib ed 
as eierUng a peculiar influence at that period of the year, ^ when the dait winds of 
antumn return, and when the iaMing leaves and the naked fields fill the heart aHmce 
wfth mournful presages and with tender recollections.** 

Page 39P. 

-— — '' The active duties which belong to our stations." * 

* (W/fjfiote.) After all the concessions I have here made in &vor of such ficti- 
tious hiMnes^as our modem novels, I must acknowledge my own partiality for those 
J^erfprmances of an eariier date, which describe the adventures of imaginary orders 
of being. Many at them aflbrd lessons of motaBty not less Instructive than ^ose in 
our most unexceptionable novels ; and they possess, over and above, the important 
advantage of giving to the imagination of young persons a much more vigorous ex- 
ercise, while they have no such tendency as novels have to mislead ttem in tbeh 
views of human ufe. In most cases, it may be laid down as a rale, fliat fictitious 
Ustorfes are dangerous, in proportion as the manners they exhibit profess to approach 
to fiiose whidi we expect to meet with in the world. 
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ADDENDA 

TO THE NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF VOLUME FIRST. 

Page 403. 

. " AHi fbenint, qui uDiversalia qussiverunt non tam ia Todbus quam In sermonibiu 
intesris ; quod Job. Sarbbexienus adacriblt Petro Abelardo ; quo quid intelligat ille 
mihi non satis liquet" * 

* {Foci JfbU,^ Perhap* this doetrine. whieh appeared so nnintellif ible to MorhoflT, and which, when 
I flnt pnbljthea this voliime, appearea no leas to to myself, amoonted to nothiof more than what le 
fltated in the following remark of Hobbee. ** Of aamei oniverml, loiiie are of more, and eom^ of leM, 
ozteat, the larffor eomprehendinf the leai large, and aoroe afain of equal extent, comprehending each 

other reeiprocailj But here wc most take notice, that by a name if not always to be 

anderstood, as in grammar, one ontg word, but sometimes hr circumlocution, imray leords togotkor. 
For all these words, ho tkat in kio aetUnu oboerooA tko lawo of mo eoumtrg make bat one name eaniTa. 
lent to this one word, >«««.** (QfMni, Part i. Chap. 4.) When with this obeanratioo we combine a 
remark, (ascribed by Dr. Gillies to Aristotle) that "general names are nothing more than abridgements 
oi definiUoos," we shall probably approach pretty nearly to the opinion ascribed to Abelard bv John 
'of Balisburr. According to this fnterprelation, Abelard tanght. that, in considering the craesuon b«^ 
tween the Nominalists and the Realists, it is the d^mtwa rather than the goMtol hmm whieh we ovght 
to attend to. 

Page 413. 

( CofUinuation of the last Foot J^Tote,) 

nMe two poihioiM of Dr. Sehl's do not appear te me ooite oansiftent with ea«h other. •< If, in the 
petoeptioo of eolor, the sensatioo and the quality be so closely mited as to be mistaken ftir one siasple 
obiect of thought," does it not obviously follow, that it is to this compounded notioa the name of 
color most in general be given ? On the other hand, when it is said, that " the name of a^or is mooor 
given to the sensation hot to the quality only," does not this imply, that every time the wtwd is pro- 
1 u^ qiwiity is separated from tlie sensation, even in the imaginations or the vulgar? 



Page 414. 

To he inserted after the quotation from Cond^^ j 

The TeiT same iUustration is to be found in Reid's Inquiry, Chap. yi. Sect 8. 
CondiUac, however, has an unquestionable claim to it, in point of priority, althoujj^ 
I liave not the smallest doubt that it occuned to Reid in the coutse of his own specu* 
lations. Indeed, I have good ground for thinking he was not at all acquainted with 
CondiUac's writings. 

Page 415. 
•< And long cpntinued habits.*' * 



• (1\mC Abes.) This explanation of the word ewoeistioii coincides with the very aeearate deflaitioa 
of Bruekerus, {JRA, de Abis, p. 301.) who has adopted in this instance the phraseok)fry of Hobbso and 
Locke. '* Inteilif itur per associationem idearum non aunvis natnralis et necessana earundem ooo- 
joactio. sed quw fortnlta est, aut per oonsnetudlnem vel ailbetam prodneitw, quA Idew, qott nuDnm 
natnraMB inter se habeot Beznm,ita eopoJaotar, ut, reourrente iui&,totm earom eatervm se eonpteien- 



Page 416. 

To be inserted after the words " all their lives." 

In a similar strain of hypothetical theory, Hobbes philosophizes thus on the i 
sabject *' When a body is once in motion, it movem (unless something else hin- 
dereth it) eternally ; and whatsoever hindereth it cannot in an instant, but in time, 
and by degrees, quite extinguish it ; and as we see in the water, tliouffh the wind 
cease, ttie waves cive not over rolUng for a long time after, so iJso it nappeneth in 
that modon which is made in the internal part of man, when he sees^ dreams, kt. 
mor, after die object is removed or the eye shut, we still retain an image of the thing 
seen, though more obscure than when we see it ; and this is it the Latins call imagine 
aHon, from the image made in seeing, and apply the same, thougli impropeily, to dl 
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the other senses. But the Greeks call ki fancy, which signifies appearance, and is 
as proper to one sense as to another, hnaginatum is therefore nothing but decaying 
sense, and is found in men and many other living creatures, as well sleeping as 
waiting." 

. . . « "The decaying sense, when we would express the 

thing itself, we call imagination, as I said before ; but when we would express the 
decay, timX signify that the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called memory ; so 
that imagination and memory are but one thing, which, for divers considerations, 
hath divers names.** — Leviathan, Chap. ii. Of Imagination. 

The diflerent changes which this power of the mind undergoes In the course of 
our progress through life, are explained by some other writers by means of the fill- 
lowing hypothesis. ** The mind," we are told, ** is Hke wax, which may be softened 
too much to retain, or too little to receive an impression. In childhood, the materi- 
al is too soft, and gives way to impressions, but does not retain them. In old age, it 
is hard, and retains the impressions formerly made, but does not receive any new 
ones. In manhood, the consistence is at once proper to receive and to retain the 
impressions which are made upon it." I quote the last sentences on the authority 
of Dr. Ferguson, {Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 102,) 
as I don't know from what writer they are taken. In the main, the theory here de- 
scribed agrees with that of Aristotle. 

This last hypothesis, which likens the impressions made on the memory to ttiose 
of a seal upon wax, seems to be that which has prevailed most generally both in an- 
cient and modem times. It occurs often in the writings of Cicero, although he does 
not seem to have given much faith to it. ** Quid igitur ? an imprimi, quasi coram, 
animum putamus, et memoriam esse signatarum rerum in mente vestigia ? qus poseunt 
verborum, que rerum ipsarum, esse vestigia ? qus porro tarn immense magnltiido, 
quse ilia tam mutta possit effingere ? " * "nie same hypothesis is alluded to by Qninc- 
tilian fn a passage which affords a striking instance of that philosophical good sense 
which is every where conspicuous in his writings. ** Non arbitror autejm mihi in hoc 
immorandum, quid ait quod memoricanfaciat : quamquam plerique imprimi qusedam 
vestigia nostra animo, qute velut in ceris annulorum signa serventur, existimantf " 
The lino between those inquiries, which are confined to the laws of memory, and 
those peculations which profess to explain in what manner its phenomena are pro- 
duced, 'ii^r~'>«%|imgly and distinctly drawn, and the latter rejected as altogether 
foreign to i)|M^ie? * of education, or to the practical concerns of life. 

The ideal theory, as taught by the schoolmen, and as adopted by Locke and his 
followers, tended strongly to encourage philosophical students in indulging this ana- 
logical mode of conceivin|; the phenomena of memory. In this theory, it was as- 
sumed, as an incontrovertible principle, that in all our intellectual operations the 
immediate objects of our thoughts were certain images or resemblances of the things 
wc were thinking about ; and still more explicitly, if possible, was it asserted, that all 
our intercourse with things material (both when they are actually present to our 
senses, and when they are recalled to our recollection by the power of msmort) is 
canied on by the intervention of images or resembUmees of the different qualities ol 
matter. To thi<i hypothesis, however, a variety of objections could not mi to occur 
to philosophers, as soon as they began to reflect with care on the operations of their 
own minds ; and, accordingly, long before it came to be directly attacked, it seems 
to have been silently falling into a certain degree of discredit ; metaphysical writers, 
during the greater part of the last century, avoiding, as much as possible, all expla- 
nations on the subject, and obviously endeavouring to keep the difficulty out of the 
view of their readers by the use of a more vague and indefinite phraseology than 
had been employed by their predecessors. Hence the introduction of &e word tm- 
nressions into the Philosophy of Mind ; a word which (since the publication of 
Mr. Hume's Treatise of Human Nature) has, in a great measure, supplanted the 
images and ideas of Descartes and Locke. In adoptine this new language, philoso- 
phers still retain that part of the ancient hypothesis which pretends to account fi>r 
perception and memory by means of somethinff distinct both from the mind and tiie 
external object ; something either existing in the mind itself, or (as their language at 
other times implies) some impression or trace made in that part of the brain to which 
the mtnd is locally present. With respect to this term impression, it is worthy of 
remaric, that, in its primitive sense, it denotes a stan^ made on some soft sabstance, 

* Tiu€,DufviLLxrr, t C^viaet. Lib. XL cap. L 
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Buch u wax with a aeal ; in which acceptation it is plainly liable to the very flame 
objections which apply to image or resemblance. Bat, since the invention of print- 
ingi it more naturally suggests to the &ncy the arlfUrary signs of thought which are 
composed of alphabetic^ characters ; and, consequently, does not present so very 
revolting an ahsurdity as the words to which it has succeeded. In some respects 
the latter theojy may perhaps be regarded as a refinement on the former, analogous 
to that which took place in the art of writing, when conventional marks came to be 
substituted for the sketches of pictures employed for the same purpose in the ruder 
periods of society. 

The habitual U3e we make of tiie arts of printing and of writing in the acquisition 
and in the preservation of our knowledge, is apt to predispose the understieinding in 
favor of this last theory. We conceive the memory in particular (not unnaturalfy, I 
own, upon a superfid^ view of the subject) to be analogous to a t<iblet, on wmch 
certain traces are left; by recurrii^ to which, the mind can, as it were, read, with- 
out any fresh aids from without, the recorded results of its former experience or re- 
flection. 

But although the hypothesis of impreenone be not so obviously absurd as thtft of 

knageSf it is nevertheless, upon the whole, by far the more puerile and nugatory of 

the two. To say that we acquire our knowledge of the various qualities of matter 

by means of copies or re$emblancea of these qualities existing in our own minds, 

is at least an attempt to solve the problem about the means by which the mind 

carries on its intercourse with things external ; whereas the substitution of trnpreS' 

Hone or arbitrary charactere on the brain, instead of the images of the schoolmen, 

while it is equally chaigeable witii the other on the ground of being a gratuitous 
..— .. . ...... . . j^ \i' 



joption, leaves ■ the difficulty In question altogether untouched. If it is incon- 
ceivable how the sensations, of which we are conscious, should, by a law of our 
nature, suggest to us the notions of qualities to which they bear no resemblance, 
does it dimmish the difficulty to encumber the plain statement of the fact with the 
additional apparatus of certain indefinite impressions on the brain, or certain vibro' 
Hans in the particles of its medullary substance ; for the existence of which appara- 
tus we have no evidence whatsoever, but the assertions of philosophers. Nor is this 
hypothesis of impressions less nugatory, if it be supposed to have any necessary 
connexion with the scheme of materialism. Admitting, for a moment, the existence 
of these impressions, the question still recurs, what is the nature^-^^"^ '^king 
and percipient being which reads the impressions, and avails \j[' ' ^ ydd in the 

exercise of its various faculties ? Who taught the mind to interpivs nlBinmport, and 
to annex to them notions as foreign to themselves, as alphabetical characters are to 
the information which they convey ? Even upon this supposition, therefore, the 
mystery is not less astonishmg than if a child, without any instructions, were to read 
a book, the first time it was put into its hands, with a full comprehension of the au- 
thor's meaning. 

But what I wish chiefly to insist on at present, is the obviously illogical inference 
which so many ingenious men seem to have been disposed to draw fiom the suppoS' 
ed impressions on the material substance of the brain, against the immaterial of 
that heing (that thinking and percipient /) which reads and interprelB these impres- 
sions. If the hypothesis which forms the foundation of this argument be true, all 
that follows from it is, that, in the operations of perception and of memory, a process 
is carried on by the mind in the dark recesses of the brain, analogous to what takes 
place when it reads, by the intervention of the eye, the characters of a book. Hie 
question (it ought always to be remembered) is not about the nature of the thing 
read, but about the nature of the reader. In the case of the book, no one thinks 
of identifying the reader's mind with the texture of the paper, or with the diemical 
composition of the ink. Why then should it be imagined that any step is made 
towards materialism by supposing that an invisible book exists in tiie sefwonum, by 
the interpretation of which we are enabled to perceioe external objects ; and, by a 
reference to which, we recover, as in a tablet, the knowledge whichhas happened to 
escape from the memory ? 

If any of my readers be desirous to know what effect this innovation, in meta- 
physical language, had upon the theories of philosophers, he may consult a curious, 
and now rare pamphlet published in London in the year 1744, by J* and P. Knapton. 
It is entided, « A Defence of tiie late Dr. Samuel Clarice, against the Reply of Sieur 
Lewis PhiUp Thummig, in &vor of Mr. Leibnitz. Witii that reply in French and 
Ei^lish. To wbichis added an original Letter from Mr. Leibnitz.*' This pamphlet, 
which is plainly the work of a well-informed, but not very profound writer, I have 
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heard iscribed with tome confidence to Dr. Oregoiy Sharpe, master of the Temple. 
It is chiefly valuable as a specimen of the rague and fiuctfnl metaphysical specula- 
tions which were current in England at the time of its publication. The reply in 
&Tor of Leibnltx, which gave occasion to this pamphlet, is supposed to be the wovk 
of one of his most illustrious disciples. Baron Wolff, who, on this occasion, assumed 
the fictitious name of Thummig. 

Page 416. 
To be inserted after the quotation from Pemberton, 

A remaifcaUe illustration of this occurs in a letter from Sir Isaac himself to Mr. 
Oldenburgh (dated in 1676) in which he explains the train of reasoning by which he 
was led to the binomial theoFem. Considering the importance of the discoveiy, 
and the very early period of life at which it was made, it might have been expected 
that every circumstance connected with it would have made an indelible impression 
on his memory ; yet we find, irom his own words, that the ftct was otherwise. 
*< This was the way, then, in which I first entered on these speculations, which I 
■hould not liave remembered, but that, in turning over my papers a few weeks since, 
. I chanced to cast my eyes on those relating to this matter.*' 
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